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“PREFACE 





” 


Tours in Scotland, have of late: become so fashion- 
able, that no apology seems necessary in steve to 
the Public, a work, which! is designed: as a guide to 
the romantic and sublime scenery of that country- 
To the admirer of Nature, no part of Europe affords 
more -varied landscape ‘than. its ‘Lowland, dells and | 
Highland wilds. ‘On other .accounts also, Scotland 
is highly. interesting. It never was conquered. The 
Romans, indeed, subdued the: Lowlands ; but: to 


gain the heath-covered mountains “of Caledonia, all 
their endeavours. were fruitless. ‘The Norwegians 
and ‘Danes, those terrible northmen, who made im- 
portant’ conquests, and. alarmed every coast of Eu- 
rope, made no impression on the mainland of Scot- 
land.. The utmost efforts of powerful and warlike 
England to reduce this country, were successfully 
resisted for five hundred years, by a nation that just- 
ly considered foreign domination as the greatest of 
misfortunes. Here, too, in the sixteenth century, a 
noble stand was made for the civil and religious liber- 
ties of the nation. A king of Scotland succeeded to 
the royal throne of England, and now his descend- 
ant, our beloved Sovereign, George IV. sways the 
sceptre of the most powerful nation in the world. In 
hardy deeds of arms, the Scotch of this day have 
eminently upheld their ancient renown in every quar 
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ter of the globe; as in arms, so in A. 
and in solid learning, the Seen ci 
if the population, which by the census of 182] a ‘c 
ed only to 2,092,014, be taken into the. ee 
they may justly be reckoned superior to any nation 
in Europe. Till of late, however, the matchless sce- 
nery of Scotland was almostunknown to the world and 
even the inhabitants of the Lowlands were none 
of the magnificent landscapes to’ be found in| the 
Highlands. i. wae Yaobonta, uff th: 5 wiki 
The appearance of M‘Pherson’s translation of the 
Poems of Ossian, about sixty years ago, astonished the 
world, and induced. many admirers of the Celtic bard 
to'visit the country. The poems of Burns, and particu 


larly his exquisite lyrics, attracted the attention ofour | 


English neighbours. © Burns, however, was little ac- 
quainted with the grandeur of Scottish scenery; and 
it was not in description, but in the expression of sen- 
timent and of -passion, that his genius’ delighted: 
The bolder notes, and chivalrous strains of Sir Wal: 
ter Scott, resounded from shore to shore, and crowds 
hastened to the north, to behold the scenes ‘so ad- 
mirably delineated by his magic pencil. “Above all, 
the, fascinating works of “ The Author of Waver- 
ley,”, have spread the fame of this country far and 
wide, as far indeed as the world is inhabited by 
civilized man.’ In these delightful novels, the man- 
ners and customs of the inhabitants of Scotland are 
so happily illustrated, and Scottish ‘scenery so finely 


depicted, that vast numbers of foreigners, from every: 


"part of Europe, are induced to yisit “the land of gleam- 
ing lakes and heathy mountains.” Many of the natives 
of Switzerland, and of Italy, have frankly acknowledg- 
ed that the scenery of the Highlands of Scotland 1s su- 
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perior to that of the Alps or the «Apennines, though 
the Highland mountains are such inter el 
height and) magnitude. = To, the ager ers oS 
Jand. is perhaps now more interesting than ieee 
former period, owing to the rapid ‘strides made 17 


arts and improvements of every kind; also in the | 


acquirement of wealth, the result of 3 the industry; 
the ingenuity, and enterprise of her inhabitants. yeu 

Many. books, ‘descriptive of Scottish scenery, haye 
from time to time been published. Though the fide- 
lity of the descriptions in some of these may be re- 
lied upon, and though they afford both instruction 


and amusement in the: closet, it is evident, from the . 


~ nature of the:plans adopted, that they can be of little 
practical use to the tourist, as the authors describe 
only what they actually saw, without noticing the 
antiquities,. local statistics, and other interesting ob- 
jects in the vicinity of the ‘scenes they visited ; and 
even’ though’ former productions were not deficient 
‘in these particulars, ‘still such: a work as the present 
must be usefull, since the formation of new roads, and. 
other important changes, have created new facilities 
of travelling, opened new communications, and’ren- 
dered many places accessible by carriages and steam- 
boats; that formerly could only be ‘approached by 
the|pedestrian:sisme ai fitw nbeot 4 of : 


Of the Scottish ‘Itineraries which have appeared, 
the Publishers of this Work feel no disposition to 
speak disparagingly. ‘The information they convey 
regarding scenery, antiquities, ot local’ history; ‘is 
both meagre and defective. 
intelligence and’ taste; there is this disadvantage 
in the plan of’ an Itinerary, that,. while it profes- 
ses to describe every road,’ it ‘chalks “out” no’ tour 
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upon a-‘large scale ; “consequently ‘the’ traveller is 


. obliged to 'scheme'a tour for: himself, which ‘he can 


only do after ‘an irksome perusal! of dry details: and 

even: these, So’ far as’ they respect the bearing and 

connection of ‘different! places and: roads, are more 

apt to bewilder the’ stranger than ‘to ‘assist’ him: in 

forming any judicious plan. It has often been ob- 

served, that tourists, with ‘Itineraries in their pockets, 

have neglected to. visit the most charming: scenery 
upon roads diverging. a little from that’ on which they 

were travelling; totally. ignorant of its ‘proximity. 

- To'supply-the wants of travellers on these subjects, 

and to obviate ‘the complaints ‘so ‘frequently made, 

the Publishers haye-been imduced to undertake the 

present; Work. . The \plan ‘is,; to'presenta series of 


tours through:the most romantic regions of Scotland, — 


and in each of them togive a concise accountof as many. 
interesting places and objects'as ‘possible; including 


the picturesque and magnificent scenery both of the - 


Highlands and Lowlands ; | pointing out what is cu- 
rious and: important in’the localities of the country, 
or venerable as ‘the remains ‘of ‘antiquity. They 
have ‘proceeded. upon the*plan, of: making ‘digressions 
from the main ‘route easy to the ‘tourist, by explain- 


- Ing, in| foot motes, the remarkable objects to be seen 


upon divergent roads, with the easiest approach to 


them. . By;the aid of these foot notes, he will find 


no difficulty, either in making variations in his route, 
if..so disposed, or in combining, with one tour, ac- 
cording to the arrangement) of this Work, parts or 
sections of the others. th: meee 

_. As-travellers now avail thei selves very een’ 
ly of - steam-boat conveyances, there 1s subjoined to 


the Tours an account of all the voyages which may 
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THE SCOTTISH TouRIsT. 


numerous other arms of the sea, called Lochs, indent the 
country, particularly the northern and north-western 
coasts, in all directions. __ . 

The surface of the country is varied and unequal. In 
that portion of it usually termed the Lowlands, the hills 
are of moderate height, and afford pasture to numerous 
flocks of sheep ; while in the ighlands, or that division 
which is separated by the Grampian ridge from the more 
southerly parts; every variety of mountain scenery is 
' found. The Grampian mountain range extends from sea 

to sea, with a breadth of from forty to sixty miles, and 
among them are found the most elevated land in Britain. 
Bennevis in Inverness-shire rises to the height of 4380 
feet ; Benlawers in Perthshire to 4015 ; Benmacdowie 
and Cairngorum in Aberdeenshire are each upwards of 
4000 feet above the level of the sea. Parallel to the 
Grampian range on the southward is a lower chain of 
hills, called the Sidlaw, Ochils, and Campsie Hills, and 
between these two lines lies the fertile valley of Strath- 
more. In the Lowland division, Hartfell in Dumfries- 
shire, and Lowthers in Lanarkshire, rise upwards of 3000 
feet above the level of the sea; and the village of Lead- 
hills in’ Lanarkshire, at the height of 1564 feet, is the 
highest cultivated land in Scotland. An elevation of 600 
” feet-above the level of the sea seems nearly the limit of 
profitable tillage, though in Aberdeenshire the plough 
sometimes reaches to an elevation of 1300 feet. | 
The chief rivers of Scotland are the Forth, the Tweed, 
the Clyde, the Tay, and the Spey. The Forth rises on 
the north side of the mountain of Benlomond in Dumbar- 
tonshire, and, running from west to east nearly the whole 
breadth of the kingdom, forms that firth’ or arm of ae 
nan Ocean, to which it gives its name.) The T weed 
en German a - near where the counties of 
has its source in Tweedsmuir, near where LAE i a 
Peebles; Dumfries, and Lanark join, and near the so 
of the Clyde and: 
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east till it reaches the royal burgh of Peebles, where, 
turning nearly east, its stream is augmented by the Bt 
trick, near Selkirk—the Gala at Galashiels—the Leader 
near Melrose—and the Teviot at Kelso. A few miles 
below this it forms the boundary between England and 
Berwickshire, until it falls into the German Ocean atthe 
town of Berwick-upon-T'weed. The Clyde takes its rise 
in one of those high hills which separate Lanarkshire from 
the district of Annandale, ahd, dividing the county of 
Lanark through its whole length, falls into the Firth of 
Clyde, opposite to the district of Argyllshire named 
Cowal, and the Island of Bute. Next to the Tay it is 
the largest river in Scotland, and is navigable for small 
vessels as far as Glasgow. The Tay, which pours in- 
to the ocean a greater quantity of water than any other. 
river in Britain, rises in Breadalbane, on the frontiers 
of Lorn in Argyllshire. Here it is named the Fillan. 
About ten miles from its source, it diffuses itself into 
Loch Dochart, and gives the name of Glendochart to 
the vale through which it runs. At the eastern extre- 
mity of this valley it receives the waters of the Lochay, 
and shortly after the united stream is lost in Loch Tay. 
About two miles after leaving this lake, it is joined by the 
Lyon, and at Logierait by the united streams of the Garry 
and Tummel, which almost rival it in size. Here it turns 
southward, and, receiving various other streams in its 
course, it advances to Perth, and is soon after lost in the 
The Spey rt Badenoch in Taverne cite. Ae 
a Sadenoch in Inverness-shire. A few 
miles from its source it spreads out into a small lake, fro 
which, resuming its form, it proceeds with PS ao 
towards th TT sete great rapidity 
Cy the east, till, reaching the village of Rothes. it 
directs its course northward, and falls into the M te 
Firth at Garmouth. The direct length of ; See wa ny) 
Bbontininete mnie eens of its course is 
y mules ; but, following its windings, it j | 
timated at 120 miles. It flows thr Patt sat 3 
: ough the large fir 
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woods of Glenmore and Stra 5 iti 
of timber are annually ieeieece vie ae ae 
mouth. The Spey is the most rapid river in: Scotland. 
But besides these rivers, numerous streams water the 
country in all directions, and add to the riches.of the 
country by their aid in moving machinery. — 


The chief lakes of Scotland are Loch Lomond in Dum- | 


bartonshire ; Loch Awe in Argyllshire ; Loch Tay, Loch 
Katrine, and Loch Earn in Perthshire; Loch Ness in In- 
verness-shire ; and Loch Leven in Kinross-shire,—which 
last is celebrated from one of its islands having been for 
some time the prison of Queen Mary. 

The climate of Scotland, compared with that of the 
greater part of England, is cold, cloudy, and wet ; and 
corn, and fruits, and vegetables, common to both divisions 
of the island, in general reach maturity a month sooner 
in England than in Scotland. The annual mean tem- 
perature is between 45° and 47° Fahr. ; the average fall 
of rain about thirty-one inches, though the difference be- 
tween the east and west coasts has been estimated at one- 
fifth more in the latter than in the former. ' ‘The number 
of days on the west coast in which no rain falls has been 
estimated at 160, while on the east coast 230 have 
been given as the average. The winds which generally 
prevail are westerly for about two-thirds of the year, and 
easterly gales, chiefly in spring and the early part of sum- 
mer, for about one-third. ya al ig 

The chief part of the cultivated land in Scotland lies 
along the banks of the rivers and shores of the sea, and 
the heaviest crops are procured from the valleys or alluvial 
lands called Carses. In some of these, as 1n the Carse 
of Gowrie, the land lets high in proportion to ree 
parts of the country. Of the computed area of Scotland, 


. 


amounting to 18,944,000 English acres; exclusive of 
lakes, little ‘more than a fourth, 
are regularly or occasionally cul 


ore than a fourth, or five millions of acres, 


tivated ; and about two- 
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thirds even of this is employed in grazing, in raising Crops 
for live stock, or is under fallow. Of the remainder; or 
about fourteen millions of acres, deducting about 900,000 
acres as the estimated extent of the natural and planted 
wood, isina state of nature, and only adapted for the pastu- 


- rage of sheep. The least proportion of ‘cultivated land is 


in the counties of Selkirk, Sutherland, and Orkney, be- 
ing only about six acres in the hundred ; the sreatest in 
the county of Haddington, where not a fourth remains 
uncultivated. Including mines and fisheries, the medium 


yent of the land may be estimated at a little more than 


five shillings an acre. | | 
The mineral productions of Scotland are numerous 
and valuable. The great coal field, stretching across the 
country in:a diagonal line from west to east, or from the 
Firth of Clyde at Dumbarton to St Andrews in Fife, 
and Haddington in East Lothian, is about ninety-eight 
miles long, with an) average breadth of thirty-three 
miles, and estimated to extend over 600,000 acres. Coal 
has also been found in the county of Sutherland in the 
north, and in Dumfries-shire and Roxburghshire in the 
south, but has not been worked to any extent. Lime 
is very generally diffused, and is wrought in the neigh- 
bourhood of the collieries. It is extensively used for the 
amelioration of the land. ron is also found very gene- 
rally in the coal districts, and is wrought to a sie. 
ble extent, though some is still imported from Wales. 
iste occurs,in many parts of, Scotland, and is wrought 
oa great extent at’ Leadhills and) Wanlockhead, on the 
confines of the counties of Lanark and Dun frise: Mar- 


ble is found in the Hebrides, Argyllshire, and Suther- 


land ; granite and sandstone in, the line of the Gr 

pians. Greenstone and other stones are abundant st 
all the country... The fine sandstone, of which the oe 
er part of the buildings in the New Town of Edi oes 
are specimens, was chiefly taken from the aes 
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Craigleit rries PP Hien bad Silat 

the cy. Phage ag neyo wate 
er of the best quality Oe ie a 
By Poni from Traquair an Stobo in the county 
velar af Sena rat a te re 
larly ey a cee 2 e sa mon- sheries particu- 
portance, and immensé quantities 
of this fish, both fresh and pickled, are transported to 
caer Hp eae 
late years in Scotland (aan nen s 
ind, and may soon become of not less 
importance to the people of that country. . Of the total 
number of barrels of cured herrings, on which bounty is 
paid, amounting to nearly 300,000, the proportion taken 
in England amounts to less than one-twentieth part of the 
whole. And in the fishery of cod, ling, &e. commonly 
known by the name of the white-fishery, the inexhaus- 
tible supply of fine fish round the coasts of Scotland pro- 
mises, when full advantage shall be taken of it, am- 
ply to make up for any deficiency under which Scotland 

labours in point of soil and climate. 
The manufactures of Scotland, chiefly in linen and 
cotton, are of great extent, and employ a number of 


people. The power of the steam-engine, and the neigh- 


bourhood of coal, compensate in some measure for the raw 
material having to be brought from another hemisphere. 

The commerce of Scotland is extensive and increas- 
ing. Besides a coasting-trade with England, and an 
extensive land-trade, the ports on the east coasts carry 
on a considerable trade with the northern countries of 


Europe. The western coasts, on the other hand, trade to — 


a very great extent with America and the West Indies ; 
and the enterprize of Scottish merchants has found an 
outlet for the manufactures of the country In India, 


South America, and Australasia. — 
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<cOTLAND IN. GENERAL: 


otland 3 sented in the House 
_ The peerage of Scotland js represented 10 BG 7 
of ie by en Scots noblemen elected by the whole. 


Each county; (with the exception of Bute and Caith- 


| rty and Nairn, 
ackmannan and Kinross, Croma nd | 
oN ce : sends a member to 


vhich return only three members; ) 7 : | 
ye Pritish Parliament; and the TOY jburghs, aaa 
ber sixty-six, with the exception of Edinburgh, which 
sends a member by itself, are classed into districts, four 
or ve combining in the election of a member, making to- 
gether forty-five representatives 11 the House of Commons. 
“Scotland is divided ecclesiastically into 899 parishes, 
the cure of which is served by resident clergymen with 
very moderate stipends, averaging in the country parish- 
es about L.200 a-year to each ; and each parish has be- 
sides.a) parish school under the superintendence of the 
Presbytery,—an ‘stitution which has proved of incalcu~ 
lable. advantage to this portion of the empire, from the 
almost universal diffusion of the necessary branches, of 
education. The church government is vested in Kirk- 
sessions, Presbyteries, Synods, and General Assembly. 
The dissenters from the established church do not amount 
to a fourth part of the population ; and two-thirds of these 
differ from the established church rather in matters of. 
unimportant discipline than doctrine. The poor are sup- 
ported, with a few exceptions, by voluntary contribu-. 
tions ; and poor-rates, which in England are so oppres- 
sive, may be said to be unknown. i 
The population of Scotland amounted in 1821 to 
2,093,456, of which 983,552 were males, and 1,109,904 
were females. Of these 130,699 were employed in agri- 
culture - 190,264 in trade and manufactures ; and the 
remainder, whose occupations are not specified, amount 
to 126,997. The rate of increase from the census of 
1801 to that of 1811 is nearl 13 Mpa | 
1811 to 1821, 159 se sa Oe a 
stalin) \aenen , 15% per cent ; the population doubling 
| e more than forty-seven years. The aye- 
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rage popwation ‘per square imilé js ) 
that*of the county of Sutherland, pO a a : ree 
ceapbee Square mile ; and the highest, that of Edinb : , 
is’ 54] for the same space. The Population of Eat 
burgh in 182] Was (including the suburbs and Leith) 
138,235 ; that of Glasgow at the same period, 147 ne 
Aberdeen is the only other city in Scotland whoss 
population exceeds 50,000. — Its inhabitants in 182] 
amounted to 55,094. 9. |. 





EDINBURGH. 

Edinburgh, the capital of Scotland, stands on the 
southern bank of the Firth of Forth, about two miles 
from the sea, near the centre of the northern boundary 
of the county which bears its name, and about 400 miles 
from London. = OS AC Oe | 

Prior to the year 1753, the city, of but very circum- 
scribed extent, occupied the central ridge of the three 

‘upon which it is now situated, and for centuries before 
occupied the same spot. |The improvements ‘projected 
about that time for extending the city, and opening com- 
munications to the grounds on the north and south, have 
been carried on by the successive magistracies with a 
spirit proportioned to the wants required by a change of’ 
manners and an influx of wealth. The city has been 
extended to more than thrice its former size ;—while the 
taste with which the additional streets have been laid 
out, and the architectural skill displayed in the public 
buildings, have contributed to render it one of the hand- 
somest and most picturesque cities in Europe. ! a: 
The city is built upon three elevated ridges, running 
east and west, the central one of which is terminated on’ 


the west by a rocky precipice, surmounted by the Castle. 
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From the Castle the eround descends with a gentle de- 
clivity to the Palace of Holyroodhouse, which term’ 
nates this part of the city on the east. Across the valley 
which separates the Old from the N ew Town, a bridge 
was erected, and finished in 1772 ; and farther west, 
across the same valley, a mound of earth, chiefly formed 
of the rubbish found in digging the foundations of newly 
erected houses, was begun in 1783. The South Bridge, 
the chief communication with the southern part of the 
town, runs in a line with the North Bridge, and was 
fnished in 1788. Prior to the building of these bridges, 
the only communication to the south and north was by 
those narrow steep lanes called closes and mynds, which 
descend from both sides of the High Street. 2 
The most prominent object in th Old Town, and 
which is indeed seen for many miles around, is’ the 
Castle, which is separated from the buildings: of’ the 
street by an esplanade of about 350 feet in length, and 
300 feet in breadth. The area of the rock on. which the 
Castle stands measures about seven English acres. The 
rock itself is elevated 383 feet above the level of the sea, 
and is accessible only on the eastern side, all the: others 
being nearly perpendicular. The Castle is’ of great an- 
tiquity, and has been held as‘a fortress from the earliest 
times. The buildings within are now occupied as a 
station for soldiers. The Scottish Regalia are kept here, 
oe pa are shown these, and the room where Mary’ 
ueen of Scots gave bir . Pe S SES 
king of England kt th to her rey son, Gites 
sints poarlthe SAGE Red Nceecov anes 
re 0 the High Street, forming the 
north side of a small square called the Parliament Square, 
from the buildings where the Scottish Pais = 
being situated here. These, much modernized, ar ae 
occupied as Court-rooms ‘by the Supreme Civil anal 
Criminal Courts ; and-in Soe buil nee TGR 
A 
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valuable libraries AG 
ters to the Signet. The ; pi eer Wri 
a visit from the stranger. The Count oat worthy of 
tie model’ of the Temple of Erectheus infth eae SH 
of Athens, is a Jj mate € Acropolis 
Athens, 1s a little to the westward of St Giles’ 
The Royal Exchange building, where the Ci a ay 
held, are on the north side.of the High Bice. me ie 
ae at sets ‘ mn ee ee division of the town, 
It stands nearly in anit Wehie weet eee ane 
Bridge ; and ue ho : Me pant a cence 
5 gh rather too closely surrounded by 
the houses of the neighbouring streets, which destroy its 
hc ae - whole, is possessed of much architectural 
y: ‘he Museum, though of but recent growth, is 
now an object of interest to every stranger, from the 
arrangement and value of the articles it contains. The 
foundation for the present buildings, which are from a 
plan of Mr Robert Adam, was laid in 1788, under the 
auspices of the celebrated Principal Robertson. 

At the north end of the North Bridge stands the 
Register House, a large and handsome building, design- 
ed also by Mr Adam, where the public and national re- 
cords are kept.. Nearly opposite to this is the Theatre ; 
and in a line with the front of this building the Re- 
gent Bridge, a recent erection, leads over a low street 
to the Calton Hill, upon which the Prison, Bridewell, 
Observatory, and New High School are erected. The 
National Monument, in imitation of the Parthenon of 
Athens, is now erecting on the summit of this hill; a 
column to the memory of Lord Nelson crowns 2 preci- 
‘pitous crag on its western aspect ; and a little to the 
north is a monument lately erected to the memory of 
Professor/Playfair-(¢0 7 00) cite see 
_ The centre parallel street of the New Town is ter- 
minated by two handsome squares, of which the eastern, 


- or St Andrew’s Square, is decorated with a column to 


~ 
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the memory of the late Lord Melville, in imitation of 
Trajan’s column at Rome. Charlotte Square, terminat- 
- ing the principal street on the west; has in the centre 
of its. west side St George’s Church. St Andrews 
Church stands on the north side of George Street, and 
nearly opposite is the Physicians’ Hall, both buildings 
of Grecian architecture, and in good taste ; and the As- 
sembly Rooms, distinguished by @ portico, are on the 
south side of the same street, a little farther to the west. 
In a work of this nature, 4 minute description of pub- 
lic buildings is not to be expected. Much as Edinburgh 
owes to the taste with which sts recent buildings have 
been planned, its principal features derive their charac- 
’ ter from its situation. The Old Town, separated from the 
more modern part by a deep valley, js a distinguished 
object when viewed from Prince’s Street, which forms a 
beautiful terrace on the opposite side of the valley ; its 
houses rising above one another on the ascending ridge, 
and terminated on the west by the Castle. The view 
of the city from the Calton Hill, the sea and the scenery 
for twenty miles round, is a noble one ; and the hill it- 
self, rising among the streets by which it is now surround- 
ed, is an object of no ordinary interest. Arthur Seat and 
Salisbury Crags, which bound part of the city to the 
eastward, afford a specimen | of hill scenery almost in 
contact with the buildings, and from which singular and | 


varied views of the city and surrounding scenery are. ~~ 
obtained. ‘The romantic solitude of this place, upon the OWN 
very verge of a populous city, renders it a most agree- | oh 


able retreat. At the upper extremity of the li | 
ley, between Arthur Seat and Salisbury Mal 
view of the Forth and intervening objects, nA e 
the high grounds on the opposite coast. Salisbury C 4 
is the most westerly of these hills, and forms a seas 
cular rocky precipice of great height and extent, which 
overlooks the city, and may be seen from almost ce 
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quarter. Round the base of the 


Se crags wind “ 
path, commanding a splendid view of tre nn 


w of the city.and sur- 


roundin g scenery. To the eastward Arthur’s Seat towers 
to the ‘height of -822 feet above the'sea. ~All these:in- 


closures, clothed with the richest. verdure, ‘afford pas- 
turage to numerous flocks of sheep, and \are compre- 
hended within the limits of the Palace grounds, which 
constitute a sanctuary to debtors against the execution 
of civil process. edd 

‘Such is a general outline of’ the City of Edinburgh. 


To describe its streets and Squares minutely would ex- 


ceed the plan of this work. It may ‘be sufficient to ob-. 


serve, that’ the antique’ magnificence of the Old Town 


never fails to impress every stranger with admiration 


and wonder. The buildings are of extraordinary height, 
and those in the High Street, owing to their being erect- 
ed upon the edges of the hill, are of much greater eleva- 


- tion behind than in front. This street, even in the six- 
teenth century, extorted the admiration of foreigners, its: 


houses having been compared to palaces ; and though it 
may not now be regarded with the same enthusiasm by a 
stranger, owing to the great improvement which since 
that period has taken place in every considerable city of 
Europe, it still maintains its pre-eminence over every 
other upon which the refinements of modern art have 


not been lavished. ‘The regularity and elegance of the 


New Town have been justly extolled, It may be 
doubted, however, whether, in planning the different 
streets, sufficient advantage has been taken: of the 


striking objects, both of nature and art, in the vicinity. 


i ifes: too rmality in the original 
There is, confessedly, too much formality in the origina 
plan, but the somewhat’ tame aspect of the New Town 


is greatly remedied by the erection: of several’ monu- 


ments which have been projected, or are already erected. 


nes aa BREA ieee 
It'must: be observed, that, in planning ae er ha 
part’ of the New Town, a liberal and juster taste 


~~ 
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obviously prevailed. It must be added, too, so happy. 1S 
the situation of the New Town, that there 1s 1) almost 
every street a commanding view of some imposing natu- 
ral object: © 5 (4 a tian! pigs Ao 
The public buildings are numerous, many of them 
yenerable from their ‘antiquity. The modern ones are 
of unequal merit ; but remarkable, generally, for purity 
of taste in‘ design and execution. Of late years, the 
science of architecture has made great advances. We 
have subjoined to this sketch a list of the Public Build- 
ings, not previously mentioned, most deserving the notice 
of strangers; and for a minute account of them, we 
would refer the reader to Stark's Picture of Edinburgh, 
and to Knox’s accurate Plan of the City. ‘Positel 
‘The statistics of the city may be briefly summed up :-— 
It is at least seven miles in circumference ; and the popu- 


lation of it and its dependencies, according to the cen- 


sus of 1821, amounted to 138,239, and is rapidly upon 
the increase. ‘The climate may, upon the whole, be 
considered eminently salubrious... Much less rain falls 
here than upon the western coast ; but an inconvenience 
is felt from the exposure of the city to high westerly 
winds, which, after sweeping along a plain of fourteen 
miles in extent, are opposed by the lofty rocks of the 
Castle ; and being then divided into two currents, hurry 
along the north and south sides of the city, and rage 
with incredible fury. These winds, however, are held 
to contribute much to the health of the city by venti 
sone the narrow closes and alleys. é eras 
ie city is possessed of excellent mark ich ar 
abundantly supplied with butcher meat; oe nae sha 
game, fruits, and. vegetables. Coal is the ee ) Aah } 
used ; and being obtained from pits in the nemhtechasd 


and along the banks of the Union Canal, its price is ex- 


tremely, moderate. The city is’ 
mates ais y is abundantly 7 
with good. spring water, conveyed in pipes one eee 
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mains of the Old Abbey are 
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vated grounds of Comiston, Swanston, 
Crawley, respectively three, four, five; and seven miles 
south-west of the city. The pavement of the Streets is 
of the most durable material, whinstone, cut into ob- 
long blocks. The city is lighted with gas.. It remains 
to be added, that the police establishment of the city 
Which is founded upon a popular basis, is highly efficient 
in the preservation of good order. 
Edinburgh is the metropolis of the northern division 
of the island ; and, being the seat of the Supreme Courts 
of Justice, and of a flourishing University, the tone of 
its society is far from provincial. Of late years, many 
English families have chosen Edinburgh for their place 
of residence ; and many Scotsmen, who have acquired 
wealth abroad, are allured to it by hereditary veneration 
for the ancient metropolis of their country. There being 
no manufactures of any consideration, the greater part 
of the lower orders consist of working mechanics, who 


Greencraig, and 


are, generally, of a decent character. Luxury, of late, 


has made great advances ; and crime, in consequence, 
has increased, but not to the same extent as in some 


other towns. | ~ 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 


Ms Ofthe public buildings, besides those already mention- 


ed, it is proper to notice the Palace of Holyroodhouse. It 
is situated at the east end of the Canongate, and occu- 
pies the site of an Abbey which was founded by David 
I. in 1128, and was one of the richest religious establish- 
ments in Scotland. In the chapel were deposited the 
remains of David II. James II. Prince Arthur, third son 
of James IV. James V- Magdalen, his Queen, Arthur, se- 


: | eT H Darnley. The only re- 
cond son of James V. and mel? ins of what is now cal- 


ia,. Se a ie on Duk f 
led the Chapel Royal: Br (of which the Duke o 
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Hamilton is heritable keeper) was commenced by James 
V. and completed, in its present form, by Charles Il. In 
the picture gallery, (which is 150 feet long by 273 wide, 


98 feet high, and contains the fanciful portraits of the | 


Scottish monarchs,) the Scottish peerage assemble xe 
elect their representatives jn Parliament. In this Pa- 
lace are preserved ° several relics of the unfortunate 
Mary. In 1822, when his present Majesty visited Scot- 
land, apartments: in. the Palace were fitted up for his 
use ; and though he chose Dalkeith House for the place 
of his residence, a levee, drawing-room, and meetings of 
the privy council, were held: here. © In the chapel is a 
beautiful monument to the memory of Lord Belhaven, 
the celebrated opposer of the Union, and another in: me- 
mory of the late Karl of Sutherland and his Countess. 
The different apartments in the Palace and the Chapel 
are shown to strangers by. the domestics, who expect 2 
small gratuity. 
‘The Parliament House. Here the Scottish Parlia- 
ment held its sittings ; and since the Union, it has been 
occupied by the Supreme Courts of Justice. The origi- 
nal building was commenced in 1632, and completed in 
1640, at an expence. of L.11,600 Sterling. But the 
whole of its front was faced up, and covered in 1807 by 
an open arcade inthe Grecian style. The great hall 
122 feet in length, by 49 in breadth, where the Parlia. 
ment met, still remains ; and its noble roof, which is of 
oak, arched and finished in the Norman style, is much 
admired. In this hall is a colossal statue of. the late 
Lord Melville ; in the adjoining chamber of the First 
Division of the Court there is a statue of Lord Presi 
a Blair, and in the other a statue of Lord Beient 
orbes. In front of the building was an equestrian 


statue of Charles LI. raised in that monarch’s reign b 

the Town-Council, but now removed for repair 5 Geis 

nected with the Parliament House is a:modern erection, 
.) 
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containing the splendid. librar; | 
vocates aiid Wrinewe to isla eee ai ae * “he 

The University, erected by James VI. in 1582, and 
opened the following -year. ‘The original building was 
extremely mean; but in 1785 a subscription was set on 


foot for erecting a new Structure, upon’a plan prepar- 


ed by the celebrated architect, Mr Robert Adam. A 
great sum was obtained, and the foundation stone of the 
new College was laid in 1788. But the funds having 
been speedily exhausted in the magnitude of the under. 
taking, it was necessarily stopped. until 1815, when an 
annual grant for ten years of L.10,000 for completing it 
was obtained from Parliament. Since then, great pro- 
gress has been made: in completing the building. The 
suite. of apartments fitted up for the Museum are superb, 
and the Museum itself of great value. Its’ collection in 
ornithology is perhaps the first in Europe. Admission is 
obtained by the purchase of a ticket, which costs 2s. 6d. 
Connected with the University is the Botanic Gar- 
den, on the north side of the city, a little to the north- 
ward of the village of Canonmills. It consists of twelve 
acres of ground; and contains a very extensive collection 
of plants. It is under the charge of the professor of Bo- 
tany in the University. ber | 
_ To the south of the Botanic Garden is the Experimen- 
tal Garden of the' Caledonian Horticultural Society, in 
extent about eight acres, open to the members of the So- 
ciety and their friends. Both these gardens are worthy 
of a, Vidit.t0, SU tehe Level & p Ah | Pelpecyail 
St Giles’s Church, already mentioned, is an ancient 
Gothic edifice, built in the form of a cross, of an eleva- 
tion of 161 feet, situate on the south side of the ca 
Street, and remarkable for its square tower, from whic i 
eR ae, ee arches intersecting 
a turret ascends, composed of four arch RS 
each other in the form of an imperial crown. |! Bias 
of the foundation of this mhuelimis genes wi 
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erected into a collegiate church by James Ii, and, after 
the reformation, was divided into four places of worship: 
In this church the Regent Murray, who so zealously a 
moted the Reformation, and Napier of Merchiston, the 
" saventor of the Logarithms, are interred. One of its 
aisles is appropriated to the annual meetings ot the Ge- 
neral Assembly of the: Church. of Scotland. = = 

St George's Church stands on the west side of Charlotte 
Square, and forms the terminating: object of George's 
Street, from which it is seen along its. whole length of 
the street. The front to the square is 112 feet, and con- 
sists of a portico or. vestibule with four columns and two 
pilasters of the Ionic order 35 feet high, elevated on a 
flight of steps 68 feet in width. Behind the portico 
rises a dome upon a, basement 48 feet square, above 
which is a circular row of columns with their entablature, 
and the whole is surmounted by @ lantern of eight co- 
lumns at the height of 150, feet from the ground. The 
dome is intended as a miniature representation of that of 
St Paul's. Ab cts Sp a eats siete syd ty 

St Mary's Church, inthe centre of Bellevue Crescent, 
is from a design by Mr Gillespie; and was opened for pub- 
lic. worship in January in 1825. _The front to the east is 
covered by a portico with a pediment of the Corinthian 
order, projecting 17 feet. - A slender tapering spire rises 
from. behind the portico to the heicht of 186 feet. 

ae Poke College Church, founded in 1462 by. Mary 

» Queen of James II. stands at the east of 
the valley which divides the New from the Old Town, is 
>) good specimen of Gothic architecture, though, from its 
situation, it is apt to be overlooked. The beautiful Epis- 
copal Chapel of St John at the west end. of: Pea 
St, and St Pauls Chapa in York Place, ae bth 
i aa specimens of the same. style; of, /architec=, 


The charitable establishments in Edinbarehiare nu 
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merous ; and some of the buildings appropriated to their 
use are worthy of a_ visit. Heriot’s Hospital, in the 
south division of the city, is an extensive quadrangular 
edifice, from a design by Inigo Jones. It was endowed 
by George Heriot, goldsmith in Edinburgh, and jewel- 
ler to James VI. 3 and Watson's Hospital, founded by a 
merchant of Edinburgh for the maintenance and edu- 
cation of boys, is a structure of more humble pretensions 
in the same quarter of the city. 

The Royal Infirmary, one of the most usefy] esta- 
blishments in the city, was projected in 1721, and the 
foundation of the present building was laid in 1738. It 
stands a little to the eastward of the University. But 
besides this there are numerous institutions in different 
quarters of the city for the relief of the sick poor. 

- Of other institutions worthy of notice, may be men- 
tioned, Gillespie's Hospital, a neat building to the west 
of Burntsfield Links, erected in 1801, for the reception 
of old people. The Merchant Maiden Hospital, found~ 
ed in 1695, for educating the daughters of decayed mer- 
chants, and rebuilt in 1816, stands in a retired situation 
to the south of Heriot’s Hospital. The Trades’ Maiden 


Hospital, founded in 1704, for the education of the 
daughters of decayed tradesmen, is in Argyll Square; 


the Orphan Hospital, a most useful institution, is 
aaa on ie low road to the east of the North Bridge. 
A new hospital has been lately erected to the west of the 
New Town, on the lands of Dean, similar in pring i 
the Orphan Hospital, endowed from funds ee 
John Watson, writer to the Signet, in 1759. a ‘ 
these are numerous other establishments, which, thoug 


not calculated to embellish the city by the architectural 


beauty of their buildings, have been felt eminently use- 
ful in relieving almost every species of wretchedness. 
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REMARKABLE OBJECTS IN THE VICINITY OF EDINBURGH. 


“We have already noticed the ‘romantic and striking 
appearance of Arthur’s Seat and Salisbury Crags, and 
the intervening glen. At the bottom of this glen, upon. 
a lofty eminence, overlooked by one ‘still more lofty, 
stand the venerable ruins of St Anthony's Chapel, found- 
ed by the Queen of James 1V.; and in a rock, at the 
side of the path which conducts to the Chapel, is Sé 
Anton’s Well, celebrated in Scottish Song. The low 
ground in front of the Chapel is called the Duke’s Walk, 
from its having been a favourite promenade of James VII- 
when Duke of York. At the east end of the walk is a 
rude heap of stones; which is Nicol Mushet’s Cairn, aname 
:mmortalized in the novel of T’he Heart of Mid-Lothian. 

- About a mile east from the city, are the ruins of Res- 
talrig Church, founded by James III. At the Refor- 
mation it was ordered to be demolished ; but, notwith- 
standing, part of the wall, and a beautiful Gothic win- 
dow, are still standing. In the middle of the church- 
yard there is a vaulted mausoleum, originally the family 
vault of Logan of Restalrig, afterwards the property of 
the Lords of Balmerino, and now of the Earl of Moray. 
Not far from this ruin is St Margaret’s Well, in good 
repair, supposed, in Popish times, to be possessed of mi- 
raculous efficacy. » barney 

Craigmillar Castle stands about three miles south 
from Edinburgh, on an eminence, and commands a most 
extensive prospect. It anciently belonged to the Pres- 
tons of Preston, one of whom, in the reign of James II. 
ie siee the arm bone of St Giles upon the community 
2 inburgh. About the time of the Restoration, it 
Sa of at oorodtGOSE Lito ate 
origin of this Castle is unkn blag aaa 

hich surrounds i BEN EO Oe ha 
* ounds it appears, from an inscription on the 
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gate, to have been built in 149%. 
ar, a younger brother of ate iat “a of 
1477... James V. resided here for some ti ee rs 
ssh — | some time during his 
, Bunority.)-In#i543> the) castle was taken and pp 
| burned by. the, English.. ~ Queen Mary fr prey 
aaa . SH. ary frequently resid- 
e@ in it after her return from France 3 one of the room 
is still named Quéen Mary's Chamber ; and the er. 
stance of her French servants having been. quartered in 
the neighbouring village, obtained for it the «4... 

; age, obtained for it the name of 
Little France, which it still retains. 

The Hare Stone, in which the standard of amies IV. 
was fixed when his army Was encamped on the Borough- 
muir, before its fatal.march into England, is still to be 
seen, built into the wall on the left hand of the high 
road to Boroughmuir-head. The Baron of Penicuik.is 
bound, by his tenure, to stand upon the Buck-stone, 
which is a rocky fragment on Braid Hill, and give three 
blasts with a horn, whenever the King visits Edinburgh. 
. Near, the Hare Stone is situated Merchiston Castle, 

_ oMce the occasional residence of the immortal Napier, 
~~ the inventor’ of the Logarithms. He had a seat in Stir- 
_ lingshire called Gartness, where he chiefly resided when 
making his calculations, and was there visited by the fa- 
mous Professor Briggs of Gresliam College. : rp 
~Inchkeith, a small island in the Forth, opposite to 
Leith, and four miles from its harbour. _It originally be- 
longed to the family of Keith, and is now vested in that 
of Buccleuch. When the French occupied Leith in the 
minority of; Queen Mary, they used to pasture their 
horses upon it ; and hence gave it the name of the Isle 
of Horses; and here they successfully combated the 


English, who had attempted to:make a settlement upon 


it. On the highest point are the remains of an ancient 
fortification ;.and a. light-house, with a revolving light, 
has, in modern times, been erected upon it. 


. St Bernard's Well, romantically situated on the north 
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side of the city; upon the banks of the Water of Leith. 
The medicinal qualities of its water induced the late Lord 
Gardenstone to purchase the property, and to erect a tem- 
ple over the well, in the centre of which is a statue of Hy- 
geia, well proportioned, but far too large for a near view. 
» Duddingston Loch, a beautiful sheet of water on the 
south side of Arthur’s Seat. The precipitousness of the 
mountain on this side, and the singular disposition of the 
rocks which skirt the road leading to the loch, combine to 
render the path along the margin of it one of the most ro- 
mantic walks in the vicinity of Edinburgh. The road to 
this lake commences at St Leonard’s, (from which Dum- 
hiedike road is seen winding northward along the foot of 
Salisbury Crags,) and‘proceeds through the King’s Park 
on the south side of the Crags ; passes a rock having a 
remarkable echo, and under the brow of Arthur’s Seat, 
upon which some remarkable basaltic columns are ob- 
served ; and, penetrating an opening in the rocks, reach- 
es the Loch. At the east end of the ‘Loch are the church 
and village of Duddingston; and on the south-east, Dud- 
dingston House, the elegant mansion of the Marquis of 
Abercorn; on the west, Prestonfield, the seat of Sir 
Robert Keith Dick, Bart. te ork pistes” 





We proceed to describe a few of the excursions, which 
every stranger, visiting Edinburgh, ought to make into 
its neighbourhood, which is distinguished for the beauty 


of its scenery, and the many magnificent mansions which 
adorn it. is pe 


HOPETOUN HOUSE. 


Hopetoun House, the seat of the E Vok ae 
Wa) arl of H — 
is situated on the banks of the Firth of rary geod 
miles west from Edinburgh. ‘The road to ‘this noble 
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mansion. is through a country deli 
‘ | ghtfully wooded, 
highly cultivated. The. first place of sa note *e ae 


road, is Craigleith quarry, from which js obtained the 
fine white freestone that Edinburgh is Principally buil 
: y duut 
with. The village of Cramond, six miles from Edin- 
burgh, is situate in a romantic hollow on the east side 
of the Almond, at its. junction with the Forth. This 
was once a Roman station, and here the English under 
the Protector Somerset made a landing during the mi- 
nority of Mary. The road now enters the lands of Dal- 
meny, the property of the Earl of Rosebery. The beau- 
tifully undulated surface of the ground, and the agree- 
able intermixture of lawn and grove, have been much 
admired. Upon this property stands Dalmeny House, 


‘the seat of the Earl of Rosebery, a modern erection of 


great elegance, in the Gothic style of architecture. About 
half a mile distant, within flood-mark, is Barnbougle 
Castle, till lately the residence of the Earl of Rosebery, 
and the ancient baronial residence of the once powerful 
but long extinct family of the Mowbrays. In this vici- 
nity is, Mons-hill, which commands a view of no fewer 
than sixteen counties. Nine miles from Edinburgh is 
Newhalls Inn, where a pier has been built for the con- 
venience of ferry boats. Here is the great thoroughfare 
across the Firth of Forth. Immediately after passiag 
Newhalls, you enter South Queensferry, which was erect- 
ed into a royal burgh by Malcolm Canmore, whose queen, 


Margaret, the sister of Edgar Athelstane, with a num- 


ber of her Saxon adherents, was wrecked on a rock close 
to the town, in their flight froni the dreaded enmity of 
William the Conqueror. By her influence the inhabi- 
tants obtained their charter from her future husband. 
Here are to be seen the ruins of a monastery of Car- 
melite Friars, founded in 1330. by one of the lairds of 


Dundas. _ On the opposite shore of the Forth is the vil-. 
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‘prother of Queen Margaret, and his followers, 
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lage of North Queensferry- In the middle of the ee 
eastward of the ferry, is the islet of Inchgarvie, Ww : ) 
is slightly fortified. At no great distance 18 seer : = 
island of Inchcolm, or the isle of St Columba, on wile | 
stood a monastery founded by Alexander I. who. was 
wrecked here, and was entertained by a hermit, who re- 
sided upon the island in great penury- Stewart of Beith 
was made commendator of Inchcolm at the Reformation ; 
and his second son Henry was created a peer by the title 
of Lord St Colm in 1611. The ruins of the monastery 
are still visible. It was esteemed a place of great sanc- 
tity, and is memorable in history from its having been 
often plundered by marauding Englishmen, and by the 
miraculous vengeance with which the Saint is said to 
have pursued them. 

A mile west of Queensferry is Port-EpGar, where a 
pier has been lately built. It derives its name, accord- 
ing to tradition, from the circumstance of Edgar, the 
having 
landed here upon their return from an unsuccessful ex- 
pedition to England. But it will be better remembered 
as the place where his .present Masxsry last took leave 
of Scottish ground, and embarked for. England, at the 
close of his visit to this country. . | 

The road now winds along the margin of the Forth, 
an ra the on side is bordered by the richest foliage. 
RC . ree Queensferry stands Hopetoun 

; ; point of magnificence, yields to few, 
and, for beauty of situation. excels most mansions in Bri- 
tain. It is situated a mile from the Forth, upon a mag- 
nuficent lawn, which forms a terrace along that noble 
river. The ground behind the house is varied, breaking 
into hills and valleys. All the ground to a ae 


extent is planted and adorned, though i 

, though not in. th 
modern style, yet with great taste and judgment.. pees 
every point some delightful view may be obtained of the 
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ne which is stil] 
ds appearing as a lake when .. n ir 
spective, and a a river ie say eee a 
suggesting the idea of ‘e Vastnese, pes BeTOss, 
ge g Ct ea of the ocean’s vastness, but wit] 
that sameness which detracts from the interest of a then 
view. Innumerable striking objects, both of nature i 
art, present themselves jn every direction. On the = 
posite shore is to be seen Rosyth Castle, the ancient seat 
of Stuart of Rosyth, a. scion of the Royal Family of 
Scotland, and in which, according to a vulgar tradition 
the mother of Oliver Cromwell was born. To the et 
appears Blackness Castle, one of the fortresses which, by 
the articles of Union, are to be kept constantly garrison- 
ed. (The intricate windings of the Forth, also, as it rolls 
its ample stream through the Carse of Stirling, are dis- 
tinctly traced ; and, in this direction, the towering Gram- 
plans appear as the back-ground. ‘To the east, the pro- 
spect, comprehending all the numerous bays of the Forth, 
terminates where the distant Bass marks its junction 
with the German ocean. | 
The exterior of the house is of great extent and mag- 
nificence. It was begun by the celebrated architect Sir 
William Bruce, and finished by Mr Adam. Here his 
present Majesty ants suite were entertained by the 
late lamented Earl of Hopetoun, on the day that be em- 


barked at Port-Edgar for England. 
Ma ROSLIN CASTLE AND CHAPEL. 


The most common excursion with the citizens of Edin- 
burgh is to Roslin Castle, So celebrated in song. ; No sce- 
nery in Great Britain exceeds it in romantic beauty. It is 
situated seven miles south of Edinburgh, upon the banks 
of the North Esk, on a peninsulated mount. On the 


6 


re +4*-1 gt tf 0 eps nds Septem onl he pt Leet pa ketg te? Syt) ‘ 
over which there is‘an ancient stone bridge. It is sup- 


_land side, it is separated from the country by a ravine, 


a grand estuary, its shores and is- 
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William the Conqueror. 
of the barony of Roslin from Malcolm Canmore; and 


y ; 
ROSLIN CASTLE AND CHAPEL. , ' O5 


posed that this Castlé was built by William de Sancto 
Clero, son of Waldernus de St Clair, who came over with 
The former obtained a grant 


his family, in after ages, acquired | great distinction and 
power, having very extensive possessions and many titles, | 
being Earls of Caithness and Orkney, Dukes of Olden- 
burgh, &c. Upon them also the honour of being patrons 
and grand masters of Masonry in Scotland was conferred 
by James II. and the same continued with them till late- 
ly.. A Scottish writer’ has transmitted to posterity an 
account of the state maintained here by William St Clair 
and his Countess, avho founded the Chapel of Roslin in 
1446, which presents a most imposing picture of feudal 
magnificence. In 1455, Sir William Hamilton, who had 
engaged in the treasonable designs of the Earl of Doug- 
las, was confined in this Castle ; in 1544, it was burnt 
down by the English forces under the Earl of Hertford ; 
in 1650, it surrendered to General Monk. 
On the hill immediately above the castle, is the Cha- 
pel of Roslin. Notwithstanding some damage it sus- 
tained from a mob at the period of the Revolution, it is 
still entire, and is one of the’ most elegant specimens of 
Gothic architecture extant. Tradition relates, that the 
design of this Chapel was drawn at Rome, and that its 
founder attracted to the work all the best workmen in 
this and the neighbouring kingdom, by most munificent 
donations. The founder dying about the year 1484, the 
work was carried on and completed by Sir Oliver Sj 
clair, his eldest son of the second marriage, whose n- 
motion to the command of the Scottish. aoe raise i AS 
the invasion of England, created the di t es 
to the route at Solway Moss. A ae Peuyled 
Moss. According to tradition, 


the death of a member of this family was always 
: fan an- 


nounced by the appearance 
Peat ppearance of a blazing meteor on one 
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Near to Roslin i8 the scene of 4 remarkable battle, or 
gather a succession of battles, fought on February 24 
1303, between the English and the Scots. The FE a 
lish army under, John de Segrave, amounting to 30 a 
men, was divided into three bodies, and encamped on 
different stations...The Scottish, amounting to 8000 men 
commanded by Sir.Simon Fraser and John Comyn, ate 
tacked the first division ofthe English and completely 
routed them. The remaining divisions advanced to the 
scene of slaughter in succession: and the conflict was 
twice renewed ; but ended in the complete triumph of 
the Scots. | Aes 

The stranger visiting Roslin will not neglect to ex- 
tend his excursion to some of the more remarkable objects 
in its neighbourhood. Descending the Esk, the natural 
scenery is remarkably romantic and beautiful. The river, 
which is nearly inaccessible, is seen winding among the 


_abrupt precipices which confine its course, over a bed of 


broken rocks ;.and at intervals the huge corners or sum- 
mits of its rocky barrier on either side, are most pictur- 
esquely seen projecting beyond the deep foliage of the 
trees which shoot up luxuriantly from every spot. About 
half a mile below Roslin, upon a precipice overhanging 
the south side of the Esk, is seen 


HAWTHORNDEN, 


remarkable for having been the seat of Drummond the 
poet and historian, (F. Walker Drummond, Esq.) To 
this beautiful retreat, Ben Jonson came from London on 
f ass some weeks with him. . 
sasatanine to this mansion are several remarkable ae 
supposed, with reason, to have been aa Pp = 
of refuge during the destructive wars Ww st SO ae 
ravaged Scotland. In these caverns, Sir \lexande 
qamis memorable exploits during 


Ramsay, who performed many 
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the contest between Bruce and Baliol, used to conceal 


by many patriots, 
himself; and here he was resorted to by 
proud to be received into his band. Detached from the 


principal caves there is a small one called the Cypress 


Grove, where Drummond composed many of his poems. 
_ Still farther down the river, and. close to the village of 


Lasswade, stands ¢ 
MELVILLE CASTLE, 


the elegant mansion of Viscount Melville. It is a modern 


" building of great elegance. Its circular towers give it a 


pleasing, at the same time an imposing, appearance. Two 


miles farther isthe populous town of Dalkeith, and in the 


immediate vicinity is pi 


DALKEITH HOUSE, | 


a favourite seat of the Buccleuch family. Anciently it 
was a place of considerable strength, and was for many 
centuries the principal residence of the family of Mor- 
ton. In the reign of James II. it was successfully de-= 
fended against the last Earl of Douglas, who had bound 
himself by oath to destroy it, in revenge of its proprietor 
having espoused the cause of the monarch, in opposition 
to that of the Douglas family. On the defeat of the 
Scottish army at the battle of Pinkie, many fled thither ; 
but after a siege, the place was compelled to surrender 
to the English, from a want of provisions. In the mi- 
nority of James VI. this was the principal residence: of 
the Regent Morton, and hence it was commonly styled 
the Lion’s Den, Dah Braue,” 
In 1642 the estate of Dalkeith came into the posses- 
sion of the Buccleuch family by purchase. About the 
ce at yA ee 
pon the site of the old castle, by Anne 
Duchess of Buccleuch and Monmouth. It is situated in 
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a park, consisting of 800 Scots acr ) 
by a high wall. ‘This park Seah esa 
larly venerable odks of great antiquity; the re of 
North and South Esk run through this park, and iinite 
their winding streams about half a mile below the house 
. His present Majesty chose Dalkeith house for his = 
sidence, during his stay in Scotland. The portraits in 
it are many, and some of them valuable. ° 
Ascending the river of South Esk, from the town of 

Dalkeith, at a mile’s distance, you arrive at 


NEWBATTLE ABBEY, 


the seat of the Marquis of Lothian. It is an elegant 


modern building, situated upon the northern bank of the 
river, on the spot where once stood the ancient Abbey 
of Newbattle, founded by David I. for monks of the 


Cistertian order. In the library are several highly cu-, 


rious and beautiful manuscripts in folio, written upon 
vellum, in the Saxon character, which formerly belonged 
to the Abbey. 

Higher up this river is Dalhousie Castle, the seat 
of the Earl of that name, of great antiquity, lately 
modernized. The surrounding scenery is of the most 
wild and romantic beauty ; and various walks have been 
formed along the steep and woody banks of the river, 


with much taste, and at great expense. 


_ As the traveller passes over the height, three miles 

south of Dalkeith, upon the Kelso road, he comes in 
sight of the beautiful vale of Tyne, one of the most fer- 
tile districts in Scotland. About a mile farther on, and 
on the left of the road, stands Oxenford Castle, the 
splendid residence of Sir John Hamilton a rae 
It is beautifully situated within an aa par a Ei 
on the north bank of Tyne water. On ,the right is 
Chesterhall, (T. Kinnear, Esq.) 
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posite bank of 
¢ Prestonhall, the 


the river, stands the elegant mansion 0 
seat of William Burn Callander, Esq. 


CRICHTON ‘CASTL 


A little farther south, and upon the op 


Two miles west from Prestonhall, and upon the same 
side of Tyne water, are the majestic ruins of Crich- 
ton Castle: This was the seat of the celebrated Chan- 
cellor Crichton, who, with the Earl of Callander, hice 
joint guardian of King James II. During the life of 
the chancellor it was besieged, taken, and levelled with 
the ground by William Earl of Douglas. In the reign 
of King James IV. it became the property of the Hep- 
burns, (Lord Bothwell,) and was rebuilt in a most mag- 
nificent style. The situation is grand and romantic, 
standing on a projecting point above a deep grassy glen 
of great extent, through which Tyne water runs, and 
the sides of which are covered with brushwood. It is 
now the property of William Burn Callander, Esq. - 
About two miles south from Crichton Castle stands 
Black Castle, sometimes called Cakemuir Castle, (Mac- 
kay, Esq.) This ancient building, though still entire 
and inhabited, is doubtless of great antiquity. The an- 
cient part of the building consists of a square tower 
four storeys high, with bold projecting battlements sur- 
rounding the roof. In this tower there is an apartment 
called Queen Mary’s Room, which, it is said, that unfor- 
tunate princess occupied, after escaping disguised in 
man’s apparel from Borthwick Castle, when that place 
became surrounded in June 1567 by Lord- Home and 
the confederates, and before she went to join Both- 
well at Dunbar. It is surrounded on two sides by a 
deep glen, through which Cakemuir water mace , 
winds its way. On the steep banks around the Hugs 
are some venerable trees of great dimensions, one of 
which, a beech tree, measures seventeen and a half f . 
in circumference at five feet above the ground ai 
3 
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another, a plane tree, measures twenty-six feet in circum- 
ference at the base. * ? 


About two miles north-west from Black Castle, and 
near the south road by Gala. Water, stands Borthwick 
Castle, the property of John Borthwick of Crookstone 
Esq. a claimant of the ancient. peerage of Borthwick. 
The letter of licence for building this stately castle and 
fortalice was granted 2d June 1430. Although not 
inhabited, it is still very entire, and more likely to stand 
the ravages of time than many @ modern mansion. The 
massive walls are thirteen feet thick at bottom, con- 
tracting gradually to six feet at top. The length of the 
building is seventy-four feet, the breadth sixty-eight feet, 
and the height ninety feet from the area to the battle- 
ments. It was to this romantic and sequestered spot 
that Queen Mary retired with Bothwell on the 7th June 
1567, exactly three weeks after her unfortunate mar- 
riage with that nobleman ; but from which she was ob- 
liged, four days thereafter, to escape, disguised in man’s 
apparel, and seek refuge at Black Castle; then possessed 
by the Wauchopes, who were Bothwell’s vassals, and who 
conveyed her safely to Dunbar, to which place Bothwell 

had previously gone: | 


‘Another agreeable excursion may be made to the Pent- 
land Hills, seven miles south from Edinburgh ; and to 
Penicuik House beyond Pen a he 8 5 ee 

| n leaving Edinburgh by the Biggar road, com- 
Ee at fae head of Burntafield Links, Rael 
Castle is seen upon the right. A little further on a 1e 
village of Morningside, where a New Lunatic Asy ae 
has been erected. The road now ascends a rising ee 
called Braid Hill. Onthe left, at the distance of two 2 s 
from the city, is the approach to Tur Hermzracr or 


’ 
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t: . 
ing to: ‘is elegant house 1S. 

Braid; belonging to Mr Gordon. » This elegant ) 

placed in the bottom of a thickly-wooded ravine Or dell, 


through which runs astream of water. The situation 18.S° 


secluded from view, that)a stranger may almost look down 
the chimneysof the house from the adjoining height before: 


he is aware of its existence. _ At some distance onthe right 
stands the Gothic castle of Dreghorn, (Trotter, Esq.) The 


view from it 1s particularly interesting 3) near to which is | 
the delighfully situated village of Colinton, and in its. 


immediate neighbourhood is Colinton-House, the seat. of 
Gi, William Forbes, Bart. About'a quarter of @ mile 
to the north at Slateford is the magnificent aqueduct 
across the water of Leith: About a mile further on, 4 
road to the right conducts to, the. inn called Hunter's 
Tryst, where strangers receive directions for ascending 


the Pentlands from this point. The view from their sum-- 
mit is most varied and extensive: About three miles over 


the hills is a'small valley, watered by Glencorse burn. 
which, in modern times, has been called Habbie’s How, 


from a prevailing belief that it is the scene of Allan Ram-- 
say's’ celebrated Scottish pastoral drama ‘of Lhe Gentle 
Shepherd. ‘This fact, however, has been’ disputed upon 


very plausible grounds ; and N ewhall contends with 


this retired valley for the classical honour in question. 


On the banks of this rivulet arise the springs which 
furnish the chief supply of water to the city. ‘These are 
Fiere collected in a reservoir, from which the water is car- 
ried in cast iron pipes to Edinburgh. The abstraction of 
this large quantity of water from the rivulet, on which: 
depended, in a great measure, the supply for the nume= 
rots ‘mills on the Esk, required the formation of a large) 


compensation basin for the collection of the surface water: 
from the surrounding hills; andtothose whotakeaninterest 
in such matters, the stupendous dike here built across the 
% valley, the sides of which at this spot were formed by beds 

of gravel thirty feet deep; and the capacious basin zi — 
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ter to secure to these mil] 7 
8 their annual sy ly, forn 
object of no common interest. ee 


| About five miles from ‘Edinbur 


gh, on the south side 
of Pentland Hills, and on the right of the R; 
stands 3 i a Roe 


WOODHOUSELER, 


the seat of My Tytler, embosomed in a beautiful glen, 
surrounded by plantations. | 

At the distance of nine miles from Edinburgh is the 
thriving village of Penicuik ;. and, at a little distance, 
upon the northern bank of the North Esk, is 


PENICUIK HOUSE, 


the seat of Sir George Clerk, Bart. The situation is emj- 
nently beautiful, and much expense has been bestowed 
in improving ‘it. Like other mansions upon the banks.of 
the romantic Esks, it is surrounded with trees of most 
luxuriant growth. The front of the house is ornament- 
ed with a handsome portico, supported by eight columns, 
having a flight, of steps, on. each side defended by balus- 
trades. The roof is covered with lead, and surmounted 
with a row of vases. The offices lie at some distance, and 
form a large square, having a rustic portico and elegant 
spire, with a clock in front. . Behind them is a pigeon 
house, which exactly represents the celebrated antiquity 
in Stirlingshire, now. profanely demolished, called Ar- 
thur’s Oven. Upon an eminence to the eastward is a 
round tower, which is seen at.a great distance. On the 
opposite side of the river is an obelisk ES! to the me- 
mory of Allan Ramsay. oat apis 
- In the house are a number of Roman antiquities, cut 
in stone, partly brought from a Roman ‘camp at net 
by, and partly from Graham’s Dyke. ‘The ae ay 
apartment is one of the finest drawing-rooms in 
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It is called Ossian’s Hall, from the admirable paintings 
upon the ceiling, &c. of the most striking scenes in the 
Poems of Ossian, the chef d’euvre of Runciman, which, 
‘1 boldness of design, has seldom been exceeded. 

_ About a mile further ‘up, on the north side of the river,, 


sre the remains of Brunstane Castle, said to have been. 


inhabited by the ancestors of the Earl of Dumfries. It 
is certain, that, in the sixteenth century, a family of the 
name of Crichton possessed it. : 


NEWHALL. 


About three miles above Penicuik, and twelve south- 
west from Edinburgh, is Newhall, the property of Robert 
Brown, Esq. on the northern bank of the North Esk. The 
present mansion-house was built by Sir David Forbes, 
uncle to the celebrated president Duncan Forbes. In the 


immediate vicinity, the scenes of Allan Ramsay’s exqui- 


site pastoral drama, The Gentle Shepherd, are laid ; but 
the appropriation must be allowed to be somewhat con- 
jectural. A guide may be procured to point out the pic- 
turesque scenery and other interesting objects of this 
rural retreat. ra fr 33 


The grounds to the westward, i 
| included in th 
estate, are called : Ha te 


CARLOPS, 


a contraction for Carline's Loups, a name derived fro 

the circumstance of a witch or carline, who resided i , 
dell at the foot of Carlop’s hill, having been freque ae 
seen, by the benighted peasant, leaping and f rm f 
across its entrance. | : pean 
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FROM EDINBURGH - TO | ae % 
‘STIRLING, THE | OSAC 

Tock KATRINE, LOCH EARN} LocH: eae 

‘MOUTH, DUNKELD, PERTH, AND KINROSS.| ae 


ROUTE. nS oe Lem 
Sites, | Miles, | 


To Corstorphine 34 To Aberfeldy ° 54 96 





Kirkliston 5 «al8 
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PROCEEDING westward aS Edinburgh, by Prince’s 
Street, at the distance of three miles, the tourist passes, 
on the right, the elegant seats of Belmont, Beechwood, 


and, Clermiston; delightfully situated on the. side of Cor-. 
. The route from ‘Edinburgh to +Sunling may be agreeably varied 
by water 5 ‘the scenery, on both sides of the Firth of Forth, i is highly 

picturesque and beautiful. _ Steam-boats sail every morning eee 
Sunday) from Trinity Chain Pier, Newhaven, two: miles north) rom 
Edinburgh: These boats are fitted up with every convenience for 
the accommodation of Biomater _—Sce APPENDIX, Steam-Boat 


; Tours. 
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- coRSTORPHINE. ‘* 


torphine Hill, whichis clothed to the summit with wood: 


A little further on he reaches the village of 
; coRSTORPHINE, 


which is supposed to have derived its name from the'cir- 
cumstance of: a golden. cross, croix d'or fin; having been 
presented to the Church by 2 French nobleman. The 
church is Gothic, of the form of a Jerusalem cross, and 
sas anciently collegiate. It contains two monuments, one 
to the memory of the founder, Sir John Forrester, Lord 
High Chancellor of Scotland, and ancestor to Lord For- 
rester ; and the other to one of the same family. Here. 
‘s also an inscription to the first provost, Nicholas: Ban- 
natyne, dated 1470, concluding with a request to the 
reader “ to pray for the Pope and him.” Lt 
Until reaching the fifth mile stone, the prospect to the 
right is limited by the hill of Corstorphine. But at this 
point, an extensive champaign country, highly cultivated, 
presents itself to view. At the seventh mile-stone cross 
the river Almond, which divides Mid-Lothian from Lin- 


_ lithgowshire. 


- Beyond the eighth mile-stone is the village of Kirklis- 
ton, where there isa good inn: * Near this place Edward 
I. encamped before the battle of Falkirk in 1298. Hav- 


_ing regaled his army plentifully with wine, a quarrel 


ATOSe between his English and Welsh troops ; the latter 
of whom there were not fewer than 15000, directed chert 
vengeance against the clergy, and slew eighteen English 
aa ae The English cavalry made great havoc 
aa he ee who, in disgust, withdrew from the 
a: L oe about half a mile of the village is New- 
brated See ah Ta NGOeE cera 
tatoes and turnips in the open fetd iz a Be me 
figure of the plantations Seen Se an aa is mas 
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to resemble the Position of the 


former times, appear at a distance upon the left. Near 
to the tenth mile-stone, and on the left, stands'the ruins 
of Niddry Castle, formerly, belonging’ to the family of 


- Seton, now to the Earl of Hopetoun. In this Castle 


Queen Mary found refuge the night after her escape from 
the Castle of Lochleven. On the right is the Castle of 


Duntarvie. | 


The road now proceeds through the village of Winch: 
burgh, and crosses the Union Canal. Winchburgh was 
once noted for the propagation of bees. It is famous as 
the spot where Edward II. first halted in his flight from 
the battle of Bannockburn. Only two days before he had 
marched through this village, in royal pomp, at the head of 
a powerful army ; and now returned a wretched fugitive, 
escorted by a few hundred horsemen, being all that re- 
mained of his mighty host, and. hotly pursued by the 
victorious Scots.. ! | 

Beyond the sixteenth mile-stone, the traveller again 
crosses the Union Canal, under an aqueduct bridge, and 
a little further on he arrives at | 


LINLITHGOW, 


e county-town, and a royal burgh, a place venerable for 
eg ean and hallowed by the many mournful re- 
collections connected with them. } 
. Linlithgow is supposed to have been. the ae 8 
Ptolemy. In the reign of David I. it was ini Rocke 
be the first burgh in the kingdom. At ie ae on 
undoubtedly a place of great trade, ou ae Te 
dour. It possessed a monopoly of the a ae 
water of Cramond to the mouth of the Avon ; : 


~~ 
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3 was assigned as its port, takes 
oa for. nae of Borrowstowness- But be ar 
quence, as a place of trade, has alt other declined. : 

The town consists of @ long street, with a number of 
Janes. Many of the houses are of great antiquity b, a 
some of them belonged to the knights of St John of Je- 


rasalem, who had a preceptory. at Torphichen in this» 


county. Opposite to the Town-house, there was for- 
merly the Cross ; and there stands at present the prin~ 
cipal well, a modern erection, but a fac simile of a very 
ancient one which formerly occupied the same spot. Its 
appearance 1s erotesque, water being made to pour out 
continually from the mouths of several figures, placed 
circularly in the structure, _ § EAs 
The Royal Palace, though now ruinous, has an air of 
desolate grandeur, which, when contrasted in imagina- 
tion with the splendour and festivity that formerly 
reigned within its walls, inspires melancholy feelings. 
It combines that fine taste and true magnificence which 
distinguish all the Scottish palaces erected by the house 


of Stuart. Mary of Lorraine, the queen of James V. « 


used to observe that the King of France had not a palace 
to be compared with that of Linlithgow. It stands upon 
the margin of a beautiful lake, which, on the east, washes 
the base of a gently sloping hill, and contains a small 
island, interesting to the spectator as ‘connected with a 
singular tradition : It is said, that, in remote times, a 
black dog was found there chained to a tree, though 
there were no visible means of conveying it thither ; and 
from this mysterious circumstance, the burgh assumed a 
dog chained to a tree as its armorial bearings. On an 
outward gate, detached from the building, are the four 
orders of knighthood, borne by James V. viz. the Thistle, 
Garter, Holy Ghost, and Golden Fleece. The Palace 
itself is built of polished stone ; the greater part of it is 
five storeys high, and it covers an acre of ground. Over 





which was afterwards | 
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_ the insidé of. the grand: gate was a Statue of Pope J ulius 


the Second, with the triple cro 
storms of the Reformation, but, in. the eel he 
century, fella sacrifice to the pious rage of a ei 
Within, the Palace is a. handsome square, one side f 
which 48, more modern than the others, having been 
built by. James. VI.. and kept in good repair, till it was’ 
accidentally burnt_by. the-king’s forces in 1746, The 
pediments over the window are neatly carved, and have 
the date 1619 inscribed upon them.’ In one of the other 
sides is a room 90 feet long, 30 feet 6 inches wide, and 


' 33 feet high, having, at one end a gallery, with three 


niches, supposed to have been used as an orchestra. A 
communication is preserved with the different rooms } 
harrow galleries, which run quite round the old part. 
In one of these the unfortunate Mary first saw the light. 
Her father, James V. then dying of a broken heart at 
Falkland, on ‘account of the disaster at Solway-moss, 
prophetically exclaimed, << It came with a lass,” alluding 
to his family having acquired. the crown by marriage, 
“‘and_ it will go with a lass.” The Chapel was built by 
James V. and occupies one side of the square. The 
kitchen, which is spacious, is under ground. It is gra- 
tifying to observe, that some, partial repairs have lately 
been made upon this. fine building, to preserve it from 
farther dilapidation and decay. i 

_ In advance of the Palace, and, nearly at right angles 


with it, is the Church, a superb Gothic building, now de-. 


voted to the Presbyterian establishment. . Here is shown 
the aisle where the apparition burst upon the sight of 
James IV. to warn him against his fatal expedition to 
Flodden, and which, as Lindsay, of Pitscottie relates, as 
soon as it had delivered its dread message, ‘ vanished 
like a blink of the sun, or a,whip of the whirlwind.” It 


has been supposed that this apparition was a contrivance — 
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of the queen and some. of the nobility, in order to ‘dis- 
suade the king from his warlike designs. _ ‘When. the 
invading army Was afterwards encamped upon the Boz 
rough-muir, neat Edinburgh; numberless midnight’ ap- 
paritions “ did squeak and gibber” upon the streets of 
Edinburgh, threatening woe to the kingdom ; and there 
was even a.spectral procession of heralds, who advanced 
to the Cross, and ‘summoned the King and along list of 


his nobility to their final doom. However faithfully the 


event corresponded with those fearful portents, they can 
only be considered in the light of pious frauds, which, 
anfortunately; failed of Bs cppanciam ohiteg ti Tat th isi 
It was in Linlithgow that. Hamilton. of Bothwell+ 
haugh, in 1569, shot the Regent Murray, when passing 
through the’ town, in revenge of one of the: Regent's 
partisans having seized upon his house, Old Woedhouse- 
lee in Mid-Lothian, and thrust his lady,:almost naked, 
out to the severity of a snow-storm ; which barbarous 
treatment bereaved her of reason. / Hamilton’ escaped 

ank, attached to’ the 


to France, where a man of high r 


court, having proposed to him the assassination of. the 
famous Admiral Coligny, he indignantly ‘exclaimed, 


. 
_ 


<< What, villain ! do you suppose me an’ assassin ?”’ and 
challenged him upon the spot. | fecod jane: 8 1 

The last memorable event which occurred in Linlith- 
gow was the burning of the Solemn League and Cove- 
nant in 1661, ‘May 29, amidst bonfires and great: re- 
joicings, immediately after the Restoration: The ring- 
leaders in this affair were, Irving of Bonshaw; who after- 
wards became a noted persecutor, Bailie Mylne, and 
Ramsay, the minister of the parish, who seems to have 
been a type of the vicar of Bray. — He had sworn ‘to the 
Covenant, and pressed it upon others with the unrelent: 
ing rigour of a fanatic,-but was afterwards made: leanlor 
rege al then bishop of Dunblane, an a, nex t bishop’o P 
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: Proceeding Westward from Linlithgow, the travelle 

crosses the river Avon, when he enters ‘Stiri; ) hi .. 
and nothing peculiarly interesting occurs until he ch, 
Callander-House, (Forbes; Esq.) formerly the miaasion: 
house of the Earls of Callander and Linlithgow. At this 


ley of the Carse of Falkirk.. Half a mile in advance, and 
twenty-four miles from Edinburgh, is the town of 


FALKIRK, 


famous for its cattle markets, called irysts, held thrice 


8-year, but more celebrated for its vestiges of antiquity, . 


and the great battles which have been fought in its 
neighbourhood. At this. Place, therefore, we would re 
commend to the Tourist to make a short Stay, that he 
may explore in person all the interesting scenes in its 
vicinity. 2 | 

We shall suppose ourselves to be upon the Hill of 
Falkirk, immediately behind the Town, the view from 
which Mr Bruce, the Abyssinian traveller, declared, was 
not exceeded for extent, grandeur, and variety, by any 
that he had met with in his travels. Here the eye takes 
in a great portion of the Ochil Hills, forming part of 
that mountainous ridge which commences on the shores 
of the German Ocean, near the mouth of the Tay, and 
extends to the banks of the Clyde. In an opening in 
the chain for the passage of the Forth, are seen several 


detached rocks or crags, on the highest of which stands ’ 


Stirling Castle, whose antiquated towers and venerable 
battlements’ are easily distinguished in a clear atmo- 
sphere. Beyond it, the eye, gliding over the vale of 
Monteith, discovers afar off the stupendous Grampians, 
whose dark and irregular summits look proudly down 
upon the smaller green hills in their front, along which 
the varied tints of sun and shade are successively flit- 
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FALKIRK. © 
emi iy a ah 
* ~tcag conspicuous Over Ieee oe 
ea and. aie westward, beyond the infant Le 
is the towering summit of Benlomond. | Looking ai 
ward is seen, at one glance, the rich and. extensive val- 
ley of the Carse, thickly studded with villages and scat=, 
tered dwellings, the comfortable abodes of trade and im- 
dustry ; the majestic Forth, with the towns of Culross, 
Kincardine, Clackmannan, and Alloa, on the opposite 
shore ; and, receding from it, the finely cultivated coun- 
try, reaching to the foot of the Ochils. Immediately _ 
beneath is Falkirk, and, beyond it, the celebrated Car- 
ron Works, distinguished by the thick volumes of smoke 
perpetually ascending from its furnaces. At the farthest 
extremity of the valley, on the shores of the Forth; the: 
masts of the shipping point out the harbour of Grange- 
mouth ; and, lower down, on that point of land where the 
river disappears from the sight, is seen that of Borrow- 
stowness. we 
North of the vale will be observed a tract of ground,. 
clothed with woods and plantations, and amongst them 
a number of elegant houses. ~The eastmost of these is. 
that of the Earl of Dunmore; and successively extend=. 
ing westward, is Stenhouse, belonging to Sir William 
Bruce; Kinnaird, the patrimony of the Abyssinian | 
traveller; Carron Hall, (Dundas, Esq.) and Carron Park, 
(Cadell, Esq.) ; and on the eminence, directly in front, is: 
the village of Larbert, conspicuous for a new Gothic 
church, and Larbert House, the seat of Sir Gilbert Stir- 
ling, Bart. | ) yet | oe 
The hill of Falkirk itself is remarkable for being the 
position to which Sir William Wallace, with his divi- 
sion of the Scottish army, retired on the eve of the bat- 
tle of Falkirk, fought in this neighbourhood in 1298, 
between the Scots and English. A stone, called Wal. 
lace’s stone, upon Wallace’s ridge, marks out the spot 








ewart, which 


“ . “@ ’ ’ yn Successive] | 
withdrawing their troops, and the advance of the ied 


ended, it is said, in. allace and Com 


lish commanded by their warlike’ monarch Edward 
the First. Such is the common tradition: 3! butvall that 
18) certain is, that violent dissensions did prevail in the 
Scottish army: it is. thought, however, by the most 
judicious historians,:that, if Wallace did: retire with 
his: division, it must have been on the day-preceding 
the battle, and that, repenting of the measure,-he, with 
his troops, rejoined the division commanded by, Stewart; 
and took part in the engagement. - The’ scene of this 

sanguinary battle, so disastrous to Scotland, lies about 
_ half way between: Falkirk and the river Carron ; and.as 


the Scots ‘stood upon the defensive, the battle must have 


' raged near the village of Mungal, by Mungalbog, be- 
hind which the Scots were posted. The English advan- 
ced from the heights south of Callendar-wood. Adjoining 


to Mungalbog, there is a piecé of ground called Graham's. 
Muir, where Wallace’s brave companion and friend, Sir 


John Graham, fell ;, and. at the east end of the bog, -al- 


most on the spot where a draw-bridge over the Canal 


is erected, there is Briansford, where Brianjay, the 
English knight Templar, was slain. Sir John Stewart, 
_and Sir John Graham, both’ fell fighting bravely, and 


were buried in the church-yard ‘of Falkirk.-“Over the | 
grave of the latter hero a number of tomb-stones have 


been successively placed by the patriotic affection of his 

~ countryy inscripti | the former one were 
countrymen, as the inscriptions upon the former one W 

| ebliteratedsh The last was erected by the late William 


Graham of Airth, Esq. and bears the following inscrip- 
~ ver : - % _% rz 
tionk:7 ct fmodze0de | 


, Meus 


- 


THUG cis Ba Spee . 
Mente manuque potens, et Vallee fldus Achates, 


ee an fon eet ea 
_.-, Conditur, hic Gramus, bello interfectus ab Anglis. 


pete xii, Judit anno 1298, 
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Ane of the chiefs who rescuit Scotland thrice ; 
Ane better knight not to the world was lent, 3 
“Nor was gude Grame of truth and hardiment- 


Here lies Sir John the Grame, baith wight and wise; = Bilis 


Not far from the tomb of Sir John Graham, lie the 
remains of Sir John Stewart ¢ Bonkill, over which 1s 
placed a stone, without an inscription. He was brother 
to the Steward of Scotland, from whom the. Royal 
Family descended.  *) 1G. ELL. 

According to another tradition, Wallace, on the even- 
ing after the battle of Falkirk, had an interview with 
young Bruce, then with the English army, upon the 
hanks of the Carron, and urged him into that path of 
patriotic ambition which afterwards /he so successfully 


pursued. But the fact of young Bruce having been in 


: 


the action, has been questioned upon very satisfactory 


grounds ; and it is probable, that the rude annalists of 
an after age had mistaken the presence of the elder 
Bruce for that of his son. Be this as it may, Wallace; 
after the engagement, threw. himself with his remaining 
followers into the forest of Torwood, whith is the woody 
height seen about four miles in front of Falkirk. 

The moor of Falkirk, upon the side of the hill of that 
name, and immediately behind the town, was,, in 1746, 
the scene of an engagement between the king's troops, 
under General Hawley, and the Highland army, com- 
manded by the Pretender. Never was grosser incapa- 
city displayed than upon this occasion by the royalist 


general. He was at Callendar House, to which, it is. 


said, he had been treacherously invited by the Earl 
of Kilmarnock and his Countess, (the former of whom 
had secretly espoused the cause of the Pretender) when 


the advance of the Highlanders was announced; they had — 


crossed the Carron before Hawley’s troops stood to arms ; 
their yan had gained the top of the hill before his 
cavalry could he brought up; and, to crown all, his. ; 


o owed 
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tillery, either through cowardice or carelessness, was 
left sticking in the mud, ina hollow path betwixt the 
summit of the hill and Bantaskine, a house which Stands 
on a height to the northward. The Highlanders, de- 
scending from the hill, drove back the cavalry upon the 


infantry, who were thrown into confusion, when a total 


route ensued. 


Upon the banks of the Carron, in the parish of 


Larbert, once stood the celebrated building, called by 
those in the neighbourhood Arthur's Oven, the origin of 
which has been the subject of much antiquarian discus- 
sion. It was a round building, open at the top, like the 
Pantheon at Rome, but of far inferior workmanship and 
dimensions. Its height was twenty-two feet ; and its 
diameter in the inside nineteen feet and a half. In 
the time of Boece, its area within was surrounded by 
stone seats; and on the south there was an altar. 
Buchanan calls it Templum Termini, thus adopting 
the opinion of many antiquaries, that it was a temple 
erected to the god Terminus by Agricola, on his fixing 
here the boundaries of the Roman empire. Will it be 
believed that this precious relic of antiquity was demo- 
lished by its late proprietor, Sir Michael Bruce, who 
constructed a wretched mill-dam out of its materials ? 
A flood of the river Carron visited the sacrilegious Bre: 
ceeding with proper retribution, by sweeping it away! 
ari Carron 1 Works, on the river Carron, two 
miles north-west from Falkirk, are interesting objects 
of attention, and Sea cata strangers to see these 
is now readily obtained. ere 

my Sorts ic Reo is the parish ; of ibe 
suppose ived its name from two artificia 
supposed to have derive : mae adi. 
Any feet in perpe 
mounts, of a conical form, and Sixty Oe Ten G8 a 
CN LENG Se GES a Rae is, that 
Gaelic word signifying hill ; and the hypo 


rE (ESS 2 eter 9 OE . ct 
these mounts were hills of peace, or eminences constru 
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FALKIRK. 
_ edin commemoration of some important treaty, or where 
national quarrels were often adjusted: | 


Camelon, a small village in this neighbourhood, was 


a station of the Romans, and one of their most 1mpor- 
their dominion over 


tant towns, while they maintained 
this part of the ;sland. ‘The sea at that time had ap- 


proached. so nearly to it, that it was considered a mari- 
time town. | erage 
The Torwood, already alluded to, four miles from 
Falkirk, is supposed to be the remains of the great Ca- 
ledonian Forest ; and in its centre, till within these few 
years, stood Wallace's Oak, ot. rather the remains of it, 
the hollow trunk of which afforded a seasonable shelter, 
in the hour of danger, to that celebrated chief, and a 
band of his compatriots. It was of immense growth, 
measuring twelve feet diameter. | 
The country in this neighbourhood, being within the 
' isthmus between the Firths of Forth and Clyde, was 
intersected by the famous Roman wall, which extended 
across the isthmus, forming a barrier between the un- 
conquered Caledonians on the north, and the Roman do- 
minions on the south. It was first marked out by Agri- 
cola, and completed in the reign of Antoninus Pius, un- 
der the direction of Lollius Urbicus, the Roman Pretor, 
and is commonly called Graham's Dyke, from a tradition 
that a Scottish hero of that name first broke through | 
it. There are distinct traces of it ina number of Tincas ; 
and its track has been minutely described: by General 
Roy in his Military Antiquities of Scotland. It com- 
menced at Dunglass, on the Firth of Clyde, and extend- 
ed to Abercorn, on the opposite: Frith, being a distanen 
of 63,980 yards. It was of an average breadth of 40 
feet, and rendered inaccessible by a ditch running paral | 
lel with it, 22 feet deep and 47 wide ; and was defe AL 
ed by 19 forts or stations, the medium distan b i 
which was 3544 yards. It had*th 5a 
. e additional security 
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of a cliain of impassable morasses in front of it, Alto 


gether, the work itself is a str; 
Be dee fa in ent oc 
: DMigtee wee upon, are signal proofs of 
the extensive genius and solid judgment of the 
general who planned it. At Bantaskine House ie 
to Falkirk, was one of the forts or Stations eealve 
wall; opposite to the middle of Falkirk, 1930 ea 
distant from “the former, :was another ; and vestiges of 
the wall become very distinct, leading across the plan- 
tations and avenue of Callendar House. 

‘On leaving Falkirk, the traveller crosses the great 
Canal under an aqueduct bridge, and a little further on 
passes through the village of Camelon, a mile beyond 
which the road crosses the Carron, a river famed in an- 
cient Celtic song as well as in Scottish history. Near 
to this are Larbert church and village, pleasantly situat- 
3 ed, and commanding a fine view of the scenery of this 

interesting district of country. At the distance of a 
mile and a half, the road passes through the Torwood, 
-formerly noticed, and, three miles beyond, the ground 
rises, when an imposing view is obtained of the Royal 
burgh of Stirling. | 8 

At the distance of another mile is the thriving vil- 
lage of | | 


example of Ro- 


BANNOCKBURN. 


The ground beyond this, on the left of the road, extend- 
ing from the stream called Bannockburn to the village 
of St Ninian’s, a mile in advance, was the scene of the 
celebrated battle, fought upon 24th June 1314, between 
the English army of 100,000 men, headed by their mo- 
narch , Edward II. and the Scottish army, of 30,000 men, 
commanded by the illustrious Bruce, which ended in the 
efeat ever sustained by'the English nation. 
and 700 noblemen and 


greatest d 
They lost more than 30,000 men, 
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‘knights < the captives were treated with the greatest ge- 
are 


nerosity by the victorious monarch, whose are "te en- 
riched with the immense spoils foundin the English camp, 


nd the ransoms of their noble prisoners. The Scottish. 


yan was posted nearly upon the line of the present road_ 


from Stirling to Kilsyth ; and at a place called Brock's~. 


Brae, is still to be seen the stone, (called Bore-stone,).. 
in which Bruce's standard was fixed. In a plain where. 
the small village of Newhouse has been built, stand two 
large stones, erected in memory | f the skirmish which 
took place on the evening preceding the battle, betwee 

a body of Scottish spearmen, commanded by Randolph; 
and a detachment of English horsemen, under the er 
mand of Sir Robert Clifford, in which the former pre- 
vailed. About a mile from the field of battle, the de- 
struction of a party of English, who had attempted to 


rally, has given the name of Bloody Field to the spot 


where they fell. There is a place also in this vicinity 
called _Ingram’s Crook, which is supposed to have de- 
rived its name from Sir Ingram Umfraville, one of the 
English commanders. On the right of the line occupied 
by the Scots is Gillies Hill, which owes its name toa 
remarkable incident that occurred during the battle, and 
contributed greatly to the discomfiture of the English. 
Westward of this hill is a valley, where Bruce had sta-_ 
tioned his baggage, and all the gillies, or servants and 
retainers of the camp, who, either from anxious curiosi-_ 
ty or a concerted plan, advanced to the summit of the | 
hill, at the critical period when the English line was 
wavering, and confusion reigned on their left flank. 
‘The English, conceiving this tumultuary assemblage to 
be a fresh body of troops, advancing to the support of the 
Scots, were seized with a panic and fled. By this. sig~ 
nal victory the independence of Scotland was secured.. 
Within a mile of the field of Bannockburn, on‘a ‘tract 
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of ground called Little Can 
@ small brook called Sauchieburn, 


: 


Stirling, another battle Was fought. j 


ministration of their monarch, James III. rose in rebel- 


lion’ against him and drew. the king’ 
Jum, “and drew ngs eldest ‘son, the 
Duke of Rothsay, afterwards James IV. into their par- 
ty. This civil war was terminated by the total defeat 


of the royal army at Sauchieburn, and the death of the 


king. In his flight from the field, he fell from his 


horse, and, having been found lying insensible upon the 
ground, he was removed, without his being recognized, 
to a mill called Beaton’s mill, where he was laid care- 


_~ dessly in a corner, and covered with a coarse garment. 


On recovering his senses, he desired that a priest might 


be brought to give him absolution. Three of his most: 


implacable enemies happening to pass at the time, one 
of them, who was a priest, gave him absolution, and then 
stabbed him to the heart. A dwelling-house has been 
erected on the site of the mill, where this sad tragedy 
was acted.; and its under wall is a remnant of the old 
building. © ~ gates : 
see erg fST,NINIAN'S), pp 

a thriving village, remarkable for its -having a steeple 
standing separate from the church in its’ immediate 
neighbourhood. After the battle of Falkirk in 1746; 


the rebel army occupied the old church of St Ninian’s 


as a magazine while they were engaged with the siege 
of Stirling. Either from accident or design, the maga- 


zine exploded, and blew up the church, oceasioning the 
loss of several lives ; but the steeple, which was then at-. 


tached to the church, resisted the shock. A new church 

was soon after built, but most incongruously placed at a 

distance from the steeple. i a. | 
A mile beyond St Ninian’s is the royal burgh of 
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hich at a distance, bears a miniature resemblance to aa 


“which rises to the west, and terminates in a precipitous — . 
‘High Street of Edinburgh; but the descent is morerapid. 


‘but in all ages the town and castle of Stirling have’ been 


carty. _ About the middle of the'twelfth'cen 
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dinburgh. ‘It stands upon ‘a hill 
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cliff, which is © owned by the castle. The principal 


street runs along the ridge of the hill, eastward, like the 


‘The most conspicuous object in the town is its castle, 
the history of which is lost in the darkness of antiquity ; 


of the first importance in Scottish history. The fords 
and bridges in its neighbourhood, afforded the easiest 
and most’ direct communication between the northern 
and southern. parts of Scotland ; and hence in all the 
wars between the two kingdoms, and also in all civil 
wars; the possession of Stirling Castle has been regard- 
ed as of the utmost consequence. It is taken notice of 
in Buchanan’s History, so early as the ninth century; ~ 
when the Scots, having subdued the Picts, and being de= 
sirous of obliterating every memorial of that nation, raz= 
ed it to the ground. It was rebuilt by the! Northum- 
brians, upon obtaining from Donald the Fifth, whom they 
had made prisoner, a cession of all the territory south | 
of the Forth. With them it remained for twenty years ; 
but was, along with the ceded territory, restored to tis 
Scots, upon their engaging to assist the N orthumbrians ¥ 
against the Danes. In the tenth century this castle was 
the rendezvous of the Scottish’ army under Kenneth the 


Third, which defeated the Danes at the battle of! Lun. 





Tae dle of th “century, it be- 
came a place of royal residence, and ‘long continued to 
be the favourite abode'of the Scottish monarchs.” ‘In 
1174; Stirling Castle was one of the four fortresses de- 
livered up to the English, as a token of vassalage which. 
was the’ ransom paid for the‘ liberation of MWilliam the’ 

Py ene igen dentoad 64 1'%o onaaht : 
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3 dward I. 
to the Scots ; next year it was retaken Caos aie 
after a most gallant defence by Sir William Oliptian, 
the governor. In 1303 the Scots, under the command 
of Sir John Soulis. again made themselves masters of it 
when Oliphant resumed the’ command, and in the next 
year it sustained a second siege. It was battered. most 
furiously by artillery, which cast. stones of two hundred 
pounds weight against the walls, and made vast breach. 
es; but it was not. until the garrison was reduced 
toa very few that the brave Oliphant submitted. In 
the reign of Edward II. it was besieged by Edward 
Bruce, and ‘fell into his hands as one of the fruits 
of the battle of Bannockburn. During the wars of Ed- 


_ ward IIT. it was successively taken and retaken. About 


the year 1550, during the regency of Mary of Lorraine, 


_ a strong battery, called the French battery, was erect- 


ed. In the reign of Queen Anne the castle was re- 
paired and enlarged, and a flanking battery, called 


Queen Anne's, was erected on the south side. In 1651 


the castle was besieged and taken by General Monk. 
The last siege which it endured was in*l746, when Ge- 
neral Blakeney made a gallant defence, and bafiled all 
the attempts of the Highland army to reduce it. To 
this historical account of the castle, we may add, that it 
is one of the four Scottish forts, which, by the articles 
of Union, are to be upheld and constantly garrisoned. 
Edinburgh, Dumbarton, and Blackness, are the other 
three. This stipulation was made to soothe the nation- 
al pride ; but the strict observance of it was found to be 
of vast advantage tothe established government, at a aa 
riods of the rebellions which burst out in 1715 and 17 


Stirling Castle having been, as already observed, a fa- 
yourite residence of the Scottish monarchs, contains many 
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agnificence-. Within the outworks 


js the palace built by James the 
Fifth, a large square. building, ornamented on three si0s* 
with pillars, resting on grotesque) figures ere : 
the wall, and. each: surmounted with a fancif statue. 
This palace is now converted into barracks. Two Snes 
called the Queen's and the nursery, are shown, the roofs 
of which are of wood, divided into squares and other 
forms well’ carved. Connected with the castle is a large 
hall, 120 feet long, built for the meetings of Parliament 
by James III. who hada strong passion for the. fine arts, 
particularly architecture. This hall once had a fine gal- 
lery, and was richly ornamented ; but it has been strip- 
ped to the bare walls, and converted into a riding room. 
Adjoining to the Parliament House is the chapel royal, 
erected originally by the same monarch, and rebuilt by 
James VI. It was accounted the richest collegiate 


remains of royal m 


church in the kingdom. It has suffered woeful desecra- 


tion, being now used as a store room and armory. 

It was within this fortress that the youthful monarch 
James II. treacherously murdered William Earl of Dou- 
glas, whom he had trepanned within the walls by a safe 
conduct. This nobleman had. formed a rebellious asso- 
ciation with others of the nobility; from which the king 


implored him to withdraw, and upon his refusing, the 


incensed monarch stabbed him to the heart. .The room 
where this bloody deed. was perpetrated -is still called 
Douglas's Room. In revenge, the friends of the mur- 
dered Earl instantly burnt the town. This fortress is 


| also remarkable for having been the birth place of James 


Ly: : His son, James V. was crowned here ; and here 
also the unfortunate Mary underwent the same ceremo- 
ny, which was conducted with great pomp and solemni- 
ty, in\ presence of the three estates of Parliament. James 
VI. passed almost’ the whole of his mino 


Tale rity here, under 
the tuition of the ‘celebrated Buchanan. | 1s 


By some writers of the fifteenth and sixteenth centu. 
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ries, Stirling Castle has been called Snowdoun, derived 
it has been supposed, from some romantic legend. con. 
necting Stirling with King Arthur. A mound of earth 
within the adjacent park, to be afterwards noticed, so 
early as’ the days of Barbour, was known by the a 
of the Round Table. Sir David Lindsay, who was the 
youthful playfellow of James V. thus feelingly apostro- 
phizes the place : ) | . 
** Adieu, fair Snowdoun, with thy towers high, 
Thy chapel royal, park, and table round ; © 
May, June, and J uly, would I dwell in thee, 
Were I a man, to hear the birdis sound, ~ 
Whilk doth againe thy royal rock rebound.” 
South-west of the Castle lies a large park, surround- 
ed by a wall, called the King’s Park, where deer were 
kept and hunted. © This field, together with other por- 
tions of ground in the vicinity, forms a small Jurisdiction, 
called the Constabulary of the Castle: At the east end 
lay the gardens, the ground occupied by which. is now 
little better than a swamp, though vestiges of the walks 
and parterres, and stumps of fruit trees, are still visible. 
In this quarter is a mound of earth, called “the Knot,” 
with earthen benches around, where the court is said to 
have held fétes champétres. This probably is the round 
table mentioned by Barbour ; and, if so, it was here that 
James IV. used to amuse himself with the pastime of 
The Knights of the Round Table, of which he was eX- 
cessively fond. Around the gardens are the vestiges of 
a canal. In the Castle-hill is a hollow called the Val- 
ley, comprehending about an acre, where tilts and tour- 
naments were exhibited; and, adjoining to it, ot the 
south, is a small craggy pyramidical mount, called “ The 
Ladies’ H. ill,” on which the ladies were seated to observe 
and applaud the valour of the combatants. ; ae 
_ North-west of the Castle is a steep path leading up 


to the town, called Ballengiech.. denes N yibove nae | 
sus adventures are recorded in song, and whose affabi- 
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lity and love of justice procured for him the eee 
appellation of « King of the Commons, frequently tra- 
velled through the country in disguise, and, when ques- 
tioned who he was, always replied, “« The Gudeman of 
giech.” f cs97E r | . 
ona to the Castle, on the ati lies: Gowling 
Hill, on the northern extremity of which, near the 
bridge; is a small mount named Hurlyhacket, from its 
having been the scene of a courtly amusement, alluded 
to by Sir David Lindsay, who says of the pastimes in 
which the young king was engaged, 


es Some harled him to the Hurlyhacket 3h 


which consisted in sliding, upon a seat, from top to bot- 
tom of a smooth bank. This mount was “ the heading 
hill,” where Murdoch, Duke of Albany, the King’s 
uncle, and formerly Regent, the aged Earl of Lennox, 
his father-in-law, and his two sons, Walter and Alexan- 
der Stewart, were sacrificed to. the vengeance or stera 


justice of James I. in 1425 ; and where afterwards Sir 


Robert Graham, and several of his associates, were 
brought to the block, after undergoing the most inhu- 


man torments, for their concern in the shocking murder 
of that monarch. 7 | 


It is in allusion to the bloody transactions we have 
described, that Douglas, in The Lady of the Lake, is 
made thus to address Stirling : | | 


‘* Ye towers, within whose circuit dread, 
A Douglas, by his sovereign, bled, 

And thou, O sad and fatal mound ! 

That oft hast heard the death-axe sound, 
As on the noblest of the land 
Fell the stern headsman’s bloody hand.?? — 


The last execution of great note, which took place at 
Stirling, was that of Hamilton, Archbishop of St An- 
drew’s, the primate of Scotland, an able but unprincipled 
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man, for his accession to the mur 
ray, by Hamilton of Bathwellusucns : a ogt a 
~ The stranger visiting Stirling Castle wil] be struck 
with delight and astonishment at the magnificent pros- 
pect which it commands. Every traveller has “a | 
the view from the castle j a aes 
t n the language of enthusiasm : 
and even foreigners have pronounced it to be the finest 
in. the world: It is at once luxuriant, wild, and magni- 
ficent. : To the east is a plain of vast extent, rich in corn, 
adorned with woods, stately mansions, and smiling ham- 
lets, and watered by the Forth, whose circuitous course 
has been compared to the folds of a huge serpent. The 
windings of this noble river, which is here navigable by 
small vessels, are so singularly intricate, that its chan- 
nel, from Stirling to Alloa, a distance of only six miles 
in a direct line, extends to nearly twenty. - At the lat- 
ter place, it expands to the breadth of half-a-mile, and 
soon swells out into a capacious estuary. Most of the 
towns along its coasts, to the distance of Edinburgh, are 
distinctly descried. Northward, the beautiful Ochils ap- 
pear in sight ; and, in that direction, may be pointed out 
the Sheriff-muir, where, in 1715, the battle was fought 
between the King’s troops and those of the Pretender. 
Southward, are the Campsie Fells, remarkable for their 
rapid acclivity, level summits, and rich verdure jand to 
the west, not less fertile or delightfully variegated with 
wood and water than the eastern valley, is seen the vale 
of Monteith, stretched out to the base of the Highland 
mountains, amongst which the summit of Benlomond 


towers conspicuously. | 


We have said little of the town of Stirling itself. It 
contains a population of about 8000, which is peveres 
to be upon the increase. It has some public bui a 
deserving notice. . The Greyfriars’ Church, fee : y 
James V. is a very handsome building, in the best sty! 


_ of Gothic architecture, and is now divided into two Pres- 
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byterian churches. It wasin this place the Earl of Ar- 
ran, governor of the kingdom during Queen Mary S mi- 
nority, publicly renounced the reformed religion 1 1543: 
It was also here that James VI. was crowned. | In the 
adjoining church-yard, General Monk erected his batte- 
ries against the castle ; and the tower and roof of the 
church’ have many marks of bullets fired by the gartl- 
son in their defence. — Several shells were also fired at 
this church from the castle in 1746, when the rebels ce- 
lebrated their victory at Falkirk by ringing the bells 
and firing small arms from the steeple. 

To the north of the church stands a ruinous building, 
ealled Mar’s Work, erected by the Regent Mar in. the 
minority of James VI. It was built from the ruins of 
the celebrated abbey of Cambuskenneth, upon the north 
bank of the Forth, in the vicinity of Stirling. To mark 
his contempt of the reproaches cast upon him on account 
of the imputed sacrilege, he caused to be inscribed upon 
it the following lines - 


Esspy- Speik. Furth. I Cair. Notht. 
Consider. Weil. I Cair. Noth*.” 


The building has been greatly dilapidated. 2 
Near Mar’s Work; on the right of the street leading 
to the castle, is a spacious edifice, called Argyll’s Lodg- 
ing, built by the eminent poet Sir William Alexander, 
created Earl of Stirling. It was afterwards acquired by 
the, Hae of Arey!) who entertained here, in 1681, the 
e of York, in whose subsequent rei, iniqui 
coully oe tae quent reign he was 1miqui- 
There are three Hospitals i ili 
| hree pitals in Stirling, one of which 
be founded by Spittal, (whose name it bears,) tailor to 
ames the Fourth. In the Council-house is a vessel cal- 


led a jug, formerly appointed by | . 
dry measure for Scotland. y law to be the standard o 


_ As Stirling is justly admired for the richness of it 
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landscapes, and the grandeur of the surrounding scene- 
ry; the tourist will not omit to visit the interesting ob 
jects in its neighbourhood. Dumiat, the highest of the 
Ochil hills, at the distance of a morning’s walk : 


make an excursion to Dunblane, distant Six miles, and 
the Roman Camp of Ardoch, about twelve miles distant. 
In doing so, he crosses the bridge at Stirling, and after- 
wards the bridge of Allan, a mile and a half beyond which 
the road passes Kippenross, the beautiful Seat of John 
Stirling, Esq. In the lawn there is a plane tree, re- 
markable for its size, being 27 feet in circumference at 
the ground, and 30 where the branches shoot out. A 
little beyond Kippenross is 1 


a al sd DUNBLANR, 


a place of great antiquity, delightfully situated upon the 
water of Allan. The cathedral stands on an eminence 
on the eastern bank of the river. It was founded in 
1142, and richly endowed by David I. that « dear saint 
to the crown,” as James I. described him. _ The building 
is in ruins, but enough of it remains to attest its pristine 
magnificence. The choir, which is used as the parish 


church, has recently been elegantly fitted up in the Go- 


thic style. The climate of Dunblane has been highly 
praised for itssalubrity ; and the mineral spring at Cromlix, 


in its vicinity, is much resorted to. It is situated on the 


banks of the Allan, about two miles above Dunblane. A 
delightful walk by the side of the river leads to it. In the 


village isa library, first founded by the good Bishop Leigh- 


ton, afterwards Archbishop of Glasgow. About a mile be- 
yond Dunblane is Kippendavie, (Stirling, Esq.) on the . 
right, near the western extremity of the Sheriff-muir, or 


Muir of Dunblane, where the battle was fought in 1715, 
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DUNBLANE. 5] 
between the royal army under the Duke of Argyll, and 
that of the Pretender under the Earl of Mar. Itis not 
a little extraordinary, that-each of the two armies should 
have retreated under the impression of being defeated: 
Burns has made this battle the subject of a song; which 
is replete with humour: | | 


* & Theard the thuds, and saw the cluds 


0” clans frae woods, in tartan duds, 
Wha glaum’d at kingdoms three, man Be 


Four miles beyond Kippendavie, the road reaches Green- 
‘ Joaning, and a mile and a half further on, Ardoch the 
property of William Moray Stirling, Esq. The Roman 
camp upon this estate is the most entire in Britain. | Its 
area is an oblong of 140 yards by 125 within the lines: 
The pratorium, which is not in the centre, is a regular 
square, each side being exactly 20 yards. The situation 
is remarkably well chosen. On the south-east side of 
the camp is a deep morass ; on the west side it is defend- 
ed by the banks of the water of Knaick, which rise per- 
pendicularly to the height of about 50 feet ; all around 
are great ditches, those on the east, five in number, be- 
ing about 55 yards in breadth. ‘There are evident marks 
of the camp having been enclosed with a stone wall. Ad- 
joining this great camp, supposed to have been the work 
of Agricola, are two other encampments, more slightly 
fortified. A subterraneous communication is supposed 
to have existed between the great camp and another Ro- 
man work on the opposite side of the river, of which there 
are some remaining vestiges. A hole descended for 
many fathoms from the pretorium, but it was closed up in 
1720, and, since then, it has not been discovered. Great 
pains have been taken by. the proprietor to preserve the 
camp from injury. In the House of Ardoch there is.an 


urn, which was dug from the prelorium, containing ashes 
¢ 2) nerib ot | eas 
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and smal] pieces of a human skull. From Ardoch there 
is a Roman’ causeway, now covered with heath, leading 


to a camp of observation called Kemp's (; 
| | : astle, 
top of 'the muir of Orchill. Ps Castle, on the 





Returning from Ardoch to Stirling, and leaving that 
place, the tourist. proceeds along the bridge of Stirling, 
of unknown antiquity, and the first which connects the 
opposite shores of the Forth. In 1745, the southmost 
arch was broken down, by order of General Blakeney, 
to prevent the approach of the rebels, but afterwards re- 
built as it now stands. 

_ Looking down the river from the bridge, the tourist 
will observe, at the distance of half a mile, the ruins of 
Cambuskenneth Abbey, on the north bank of the river, 
and near to it, a rugged hill called Abbey Craig, upon 
which the Scottish army under Wallace was stationed 
to oppose the passage of the English under Warenne. 
The only bridge at that time over the Forth was oppo- 
site to this spot : it was made of timber, and so narrow 
that only two persons could pass it abreast. The Eng- 
lish army continued to cross the bridge and to form on 
the opposite bank, from the dawn till eleven o'clock, 
when the action commenced. Wallace detached a strong 
body of his troops to stop'the passage, Sept. 11, 1297, 
which was done so effectually, that many upon the 
bridge, in the hurry of their retreat, were precipitated 
into the river and drowned. At the same time, the 

Scots made a furious attack upon that part of the Eng- 
lish army which had made good the passage, and routed 
them with dreadful carnage. lis ve 

After crossing Stirling Bridge, the road proceeds 
sip a shatuscalltand only carriage road to the Tro- 
cache. But Lech Katine may be approsched by aiother cage 
road to Aberfoyle, from which, however, the tourist- ee sae 
the ‘Trosachs, must diverge, and proceed either on foot or horseback. 
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through fertile meadows. ‘Two miles beyond the town, 


, road to Blairlogie strikes off on the right ; and at a short 


“This road we shall now describe :—It winds round the castle rock of 


ene y che grounds of. Craigforth, the romantic seat of (Colonel 
Seg a eis along the south bank of the Forth ; enters 
the pleasure grounds of Ochtertyre, (Dundas, Esq-) and approaches 
Blair Drummond, formerly the seat of Lord Kames, now of his grand- 
son, Henry Home ‘Drummond, Esq- M. P. At the mill of Tort 
is the great Persian wheel, employed 1n raising the water for floating 
‘nto the Forth the moss of Kincardine ; by which vast scheme a great 
part of the moss has been converted into arable ground. A little be- 
yond Blair Drummond, a road strikes off on the right, and joins the 
road from Stirling to Callander. Proceeding onward, the road reach- 
es Thornhill ; and next Rednock House, the seat of Lieut. General 
Graham Stirling, to whose agricultural exertions, and to those of his 
neighbour, Mr Erskine of Cardross, this district owes its fine culti-. 


" vated appearance. A mile beyond Rednock House is the lake of 


Monteith, considered one of the most beautiful sheets of water in Scot- 
land. It is about five miles in circumference, and nearly of a circular 
form. ‘The northern shore is graced with a profusion of stately oaks, 
Spanish chesnuts, and plane trees, of a great age. On the same side 
is the parish church and manse, and the beautiful modern cemetery of 
the Gartmore family. In the lake are two islands, upon the largest 
and most easterly of which stand the venerable ruins of the Priory of. 
Inchmahome, founded by Edgar, king of Scotland. Here Queen 
Mary past her infancy, in seclusion, before she was removed to the’ 
court of France. On the smaller island stood the residence of the an- 


cient family of Graham, Earls of Monteith. The entire surface of the. 


island is now covered with its ruins. We are now within that terri- 
tory called the Port of Monteith. Five miles beyond this, and twenty 
miles from Stirling, is the Clachan of Aberfoyle, which the adventures 
of. Bailie Nicol Jarvie have rendered classical. At the Kirk-town, 
an excellent inn has been. erected by the Duke of Montrose. . The. 
Grampian mountains inclose the vale of Aberfoyle on all sides ; and 
their conformation, koth external and internal, presents ample matter 
of speculation to the mineralogist, . Immense blocks of breccia form 
vast perpendicular precipices and round projections or promontories, 
some of which, at the eastern extremity of the vale, are remarkably 
lofty. From an eminence above the ford called Alinan, is obtained 
a delightful view of hills and dales, lakes, streams, and forests. The 
Forth, here called Ayendhu, or the Black. River, is seen to wind 
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distance, a] ight, is Airthre 

aoe = nen the right, * Airthrey, the seat of Ge- 
obert Abercrombie. | A-mile further on is 

through the vale, which is stretched out two miles j | 

: k . (Out two miles in } 

in breadth » Its surface darkened with the shade of the reget 

tains which overhang it. On the north is & mountain 


From the eminence we have described, the tourist, loo 
perceives the Lake of Monteith, Rednock House, Ca 


king eastward, 


Cardross, the great 
moss of Kincardine, Stirling Castle, and the Ochils; and westward, 


the vale of Aberfoyle, Gartmore House, the magnificent seat of W. 
C. C. Grahame, Esq. the opening of Lochard, and the lofty Benlo. 
mond. From the inn there is a road across the hill, five miles and a 
half, to the opening of the Trosachs, which, however, can only be 
travelled on foot or on horseback. i 

Under the great mountain precipice on the north, already referred 

to, is the spot called the Pass of Aberfoyle, which, before the road 
was formed, might have been defended by a few men against a whole 
army. It was here that a party of Cromwell's soldiers was repulsed 
by the natives, headed by the Earl of Glencairn, and Graham of 
Duchray, whose castle, situated a little southward, the invaders had 
just reduced to ashes. 

Proceeding westward from the inn, Lochard opens most pictu- 
resquely to the view. A little east of it the Forth, or Avendhu, de- 
scends from a height of thirty feet, and, when swollen with rain, forms 
a beautiful cascade. Benlomond is seen to the west; and the whole 
hilly fore-ground surrounding the lake is deeply covered with wood. 
Advancing further, Upper Lochard is reached. This lake is connect- 
ed with the lower one by a stream of about 200 yards in length, and 
is by far the most extensive. A fine view of it is obtained from a ris- 
ing ground near its lower extremity, where a footpath strikes off to 
the south into the wood which overhangs the stream. The placid 


beauty of the scenery is most striking. One is delighted to find, in © 


this sequestered spot at the back of Benlomond, fertile fields and 
verdant meadows, enlivened with water, and darkened with woods 
which descend to the very brink of the lake. | About a mile up the 
lake, near its southern shore, are seen a cluster of rocky islets, upon 


_one of which are the ruins of a strong-hold, built by Murdoch, Duke 


of Albany, Regent of Scotland. + oe 

| Teavingthe eastern extremity of tis chara eae de ees 
along its margin under a ledge of ae eg pret Set ae py y i 
fifty feet high. Standing under this rock, at its west end, a 
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the village of the Bridge of Allan. At Airthrey, near 


the village, is 3 spring of the same nature with that of 


Cromlix, near Dunblane, but stronger in mineral, 1- 
gredients, which is much frequented 1n the summer sea- 
son ; and a number of houses have been lately erected 


for the accommodation of visitors. The banks of the 
yiver from Dunblane to the Bridge of Allan are finely 
wooded, and highly romantic ; and the effect of the 
water in both places is much heightened by the pure 


obtained when the weather is perfectly calm. Upon speaking across 
the lake, with a firm voice, a line of ten syllables, the words are re- 
turned with uncommon distinctness from the opposite shore, and again 
repeated with equal distinctness from the woods on the east. 

Near the west end of the lake is a most romantic waterfall. The 
water, which is of crystalline purity, falls from a height of ten feet 
into a basin which it has scooped out in the solid rock ; and then de- 
scends over a rugged slope of fifty feet, the whole of its course being 
deeply shaded with wood. | 

About two miles westward of Upper Lochard is Loch Chon, a very 
romantic lake of nearly three miles in length and one in breadth, con- 
taining a small island, in which a vast number of herons annually 
build their nests. The lake is skirted on the north with thriving 
woods, and bounded on the south by a precipitous mountain of at least 
1500 feet, the sides of which to a great height are sprinkled with aged 
birches. ‘Towards the west end of this mountain a considerable stream 
glides rapidly down, over a ledge of schistose rock, from a height of 
more than 1000 feet. . 

The road proceeds north-west from the head of Loch Chon, and 
reaches a place called Skia n’iuir, or the ridge of yew trees, which is 
the highest ground not mountainous in this district; between the 
western and eastern seas. A little lake called Locharclet, is here seen 
stretched out upon the south of the road ; and a fine view is obtained 
of the western extremity of Loch Katrine. 

Still continuing westward over a barren tract, th 1 
Inversnaid, a fort built by Oliver Cromwell ; at eee 
ed General Wolfe was stationed there. A mile further, and thirt 
miles from Aberfoyle, upon the eastern shore of Loch Tipsy 7 i 
mill of Inversnaid, where is a fine water-fall, and a ferry, by which. rane 


tourist may be conveyed across the lake to the i 
e inn i 
eae acon : of Tarbet, on its 
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air of the place, and: the exercise’ 
of such walks induces summer yj 
inclosures of Kippenross, in whj 


Which the attraction 
Sitors to take. The 
ch are: some. of the 
public ; and equal liberality is shown by. Mr aate oe 
Keir, in admitting Visitors to see his splendid garden oo 
road now ascends an eminence which commands a ail 
ing landscape, comprehending the whole of the great “it 
ley, extending from Gartmore on the west, by Stirlin Al 
Falkirk on the east, together with the fantastic ca 
of the Forth. Beyond the Bridge of Allan the ean 
passes Lecropt Church on the left, and enters Perth- 
shire. After penetrating the plantations Which sur- 
round Keir, the magnificent mansion of James Stirling 
Esq. a grand view is obtained of the neat thriving it 
lage, and Castle of ne 
| DOUNE, 


situated nine miles beyond Stirling. The Castle is one 
of the finest baronial ruins in Scotland, and gives the se- 
cond title, Lord Doune, to the ancient house of Moray. 
It stands on a beautiful mound at the conflux of the 
Teith and Ardoch ; tradition reports it to have been 
built by the Regent Murdoch, Duke of Albany: Its 
form is square, and the walls are eighty feet high, and ten 
thick. On each side of the entry, from the great gate, 
there are several cellars and prisons on the ground-floor ‘ 
and, after being introduced int6 the great area, you as- 
cend, by two outside stairs, to the tower, and the apart- 
ments which had been occupied by the. family. The 
western stair leads up to a spacious lobby, which divides 


_ the kitchen from the great hall. The hall is sixty-three. 
feet long, and twenty-five feet wide ; and, in the kitch- 


en, the fire-place occupies an entire side of the room, 
and is supported by a strong arch. The eastern stair 
leads up to'the apartments in the tower, where there is 
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" passes Lanrick Castle, the elegant seat of Sir Evan Mur- 
ray Macgregor, Bart. the acknowledged chieftain 


3 : of the 
Clan Gregor. The view, from the Windows 


» Of the river 


Which disturh its course, is much admired. Three miles 
further on, stands Cambusmore, the Seat of Alexander 
Buchanan, Esq. on the left, embowered amid Plantations, 
through which the Keltie, a mountain stream, descend- 
dng from the north, winds its darksome way. 
It was here, and at Newton, in the samie neighbour- 
hood, that the great Minstrel] of the North passed much 
of his boyhood, and had his taste for the sublime and 


beautiful in nature inflamed into a noble passion, by con- 
templating the scenery which was spread before him. As 
yet the vale of Monteith has lost little of its soft agree- 
able characteristics ; but its extreme limits are approach- 
ed, and we stand almost within the shade, as it Were, of 
those enormous mountains which mark the commence- 
ment of a new and seemingly unexplorable territory. 

At the distance of sixteen miles and a-half from. Stir- 
ling by a good road is 


>) CALLANDER, — ine 


=" or * ; | 
a thriving village, pleasantly’situated upon the banks 0 


the Teith. The houses are built upon a regular plan. 
It has a handsome modern church with a spire, a good 


_and well-frequented school, and is governed by a Baron 


Bailie. The noble prospects around are much admired. 


‘The laird of Macnab, some years ago, built an excellent 
inn at the west end of the village, which is fitted up in 


Ww 


atstvlelof superior clesnee fort. The tourist is 
a style of superior elegance and comfort. The 


t. . oo. ee me yay ° h- 
‘now reminded that he is within the confines of the Hig 


a A, 5 ee A | Se Se 
lands, by the liberal use made of the Spree ee OY. 
many of the natives, and the dress o the juvenile p 
of the population ie eee 
CRC spOpU i es ee 2 ee 
The situation of Callander, upon the verge of the 
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which aie Aer xe aoe ee Projecting rocks 
6) ark chasm, through which the stream 
thunders, im Successive cataracts, and darting from rock 
to rock in foam and spray, at length leaps, in one chet 
from a height of at least fifty feet, into the linn Mikag 
Firm must be his nerves who can stand upon this bridge 
and look unmoved upon the rugged scene. Upon the shelf 
of an adjoining rock, Shaded with variegated copsewood, 
and “ wet with misty showers,” he may stand secure. 
Ascending an eminence near this, the whole vale of Mon- 
‘teith comes into view. N eed we remind the tourist that 
we are now upon classic ground, and that the characte- 
ristic features of almost every object, will be recognized 
by the stranger who is familiar with “ The Lady of the 
Lake.” _ ’ bieonss 
Having spent a day in visiting the Pass of Leney, the: 
Camp, and Bracklinn, we return to Callander, where 
there is a good inn. yee 
The distance from Callander to the Trosachs is about 
ten miles, by a tolerably good carriage road. | A whole day 
being necessary to visit this magnificent scenery, we leave 
Callander early, and proceed westward, by the road upon: 
the north side of the Teith, which is generally preferred. 
We soon cross the more northerly branch of that river, 
which rises in the Braes of Balquhidder, and falls suc- 
cessively into Loch Doine, and Loch Voil. Carrying for- 
ward their waters, and, swollen with the Buckie, it pours 
along Strath-Ire, and reaches Lochlubnaig 3 whence, 
herin triple force, it rushes headlong through the 
gat . 5 sthteer i dics d cot o’erhung with 
Pass of Leney, with wild infracte course, 0 erhung wi 
woods, and roars and foams among the loose disjointed 
cliffs. It now seeks a safer bed, which ity soon /finds in 
the quiet vale below the Old Camp of Bochastle, eat 
it mingles with the waters of ats psieser ee. ae 
southerly branch rises within a mile of the former, a 
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Highlands, is singularly pleasant. It is rates bee 
Teith, which here flows smooth and deep- About aq 


ter of a mile below the village it half encloses the Camp, 


a villa beautifully ornamented with wood. nee areal 
of intrenchments, visible here, are supposed to! ave been 
‘the work of the Romans ; who, 1t 4s likely, did not pe- 


netrate beyond Callander, as there is no mark of the Ro- 


man Arm, in this direction, within the range of the Gram-. 


pian mountains. To the southward, and along the vale 
of Teith to the eastward, the landscape 3s smiling and 
beautiful ; but upon the north, and almost overhanging 


the village, the crags of Callander rise abrupt and bold.» 


They are partially shaded with Scotch fir, and, trending 
to the north-east, recede in erand perspective. They 
are composed of breccia, or plum-pudding-stone, and it. 
seems worthy of notice, that at the distance of twenty 
miles, in the same direction, and upon a rock of the same 
kind, stands Castle Drummond, the seat of the family of 
Perth ; twenty miles farther, the same ridge crosses the 
Tay, forming Campsie Linn, and appears to be continu- 
ed tothe north-east. Turning from these lofty rocks, the 
eye reposes, with delight, upon the deep verdure of Car- 
chonzie woods, on the left, and on the right upou the 
hanging groves which seem. to bar the Pass of Leney. 
Upon the north-west, Benledi rises to the height of 3009 
feet above the level of the sea. At its base are two lakes, 
Lochs Lubnaig and Vennachar, from which two roman- 
tic streams issue. Benledi signities Hill of God, and, 
according to tradition, was, in times of Paganism, held 
sacred by the inhabitants of the surrounding country, 
who annually, on the first of May, lighted upon its sum- 
mit the Bel, or Beal fire, in honour of the sun. 


Of the striking objects in the vicinity of Callander, 
the stranger will not neglect to visit the Pass of Leney, 
afterwards to be noticed, and Bracklinn Bridge, about a 
mile up the hill north-east of the village. This alpine 
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destroyed by the Kelpie, a malicious spirit of the water 
who appears in the Shape of a horse, and js Said to be 
sometimes seen’ about Loch Vennachar. At that ti 
he was a» grey Highland pony, ee 


and after allowing ¢] 
children, in their play, to clamber upon his ees a 


plunged into the lake, where they were all drowned 
cepting one.* | 

- We observe a point of land, jutting into the head of 
the lake, rudely cultivated, and containing some cottages. 
Now we hear the sound of the pibroch, and listen to the 
thundering steps of Clan- Alpine, bounding like rocks 
from their mountains, and Tushing like torrents from 
their valleys, to the Gathering, on Lanrick Mead. On 


‘ 


he 
> @x- 


turning, we see every dingle, bush, and fern, start into 


armed men, at the whistle of Roderick Dhu. We have 
never read any thing so finely descriptive of the manners 
of ancient Highland warfare as this account in the Lady 


of the Lake; It is so true to nature, so vivid, we are as. 


much astonished as Fitz-J ames, and almost expect to see 
the nodding of bonnets, the waving of tartans, and the 
heath bristling into claymores : 


“ Instant, through copse and heath, arose 
Bonnets and spears and bended bows ; 
On right, on left, above, below, — 
Sprung up at once the lurking foe ; 
From shingles grey their lances start, _ 
The bracken bush sends forth the dart, | 
The rushes and the willow-wand 
Are bristling into axe and brand, 

And every tuft of broom gives life 
To plaided warrior arm’d for strife.” 


The possessions of this once powerful clan, descended 


"* The Kelpie is a north country demon, seldom appearing south of 
Aberdeen ; and the accident which gaye rise to the story, was probably, 


caused by a stray sheltic. 








- above Callander. 7 
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near to the head of Loch Lomond. After passing Glen- 
yle, on its northern bank, the seat of ‘M‘Gregor, Esq: 
and of the last acknowledged chief, of Clan-Alpme, it 
loses itself in Loch Catteran,* which also receives all the 
streams of Strathgartney- Its waters find an outlet at. 
the Trosachs, and soon reach Loch Achray ; on leaving 
it, being joined by the waters of Glenfinlas, they pass to 
Loch Vennachar ; from which issuing, they unite with 
the northern branch below Bochastle, and immediately’ 
Having crossed the stream about a mile below the Pass 
of Leney, and proceeded westward another mile, we come 
toa bridge thrown across the southern branch of Teith. 
Here was formerly Coilantogle Ford, and here Fitz-James 
encountered Roderick Dhu. We look for the very spot. 
Leaving it upon the left, we reach Loch Vennachar, with 
‘+s wooded isle. This isa fine sheet of water, three miles’ 
and a quarter in length, by three-quarters in breadth. 
Upon our right is Benledi, and on the south side of the 
lake we observe Dronkie, (Hunter, Esq.) among trees and’ 
coppice. Weare delighted with many an inverted land- 
scape of wood and mountain, reflected from the unrufiied 
bosom of the lake, which varies continually as we sweep 
along its banks. On turning one of the skirts of Benledi 
a new scene presents itself: Benvenue is seen in the dis: 
tance. Being now on the farm of Milntown, within a 
mile and a half of the western extremity of the lake, our 
attention is arrested by the rushing ‘sound of a moa 
at no great distance from the road. Further on is the 
Wise" of Lamentation, so named from:an absurd High- 
and tradition, of a number of children having been here 


-- . Aa | ee 
har: a various spellings and derivations of the name of this 
ake. But it seems clearly to be derived from Catteran 
’ 


" wonber ne I.och of the robbers; the abode of Clan Catteran, o 
; the outlawed M‘Gregor; Clan-Alpine; the Children of the 


Mist; and, in | i ! 
fe ,»in later times, the refuge of Highland kerns of various 
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overhanging the stream 
Scattered fragments, and tumbling over Masses of rock, 
* boils, and. wheels, and foams, and. thunders through.” 


In. former times, an outlaw is said to have taken up his 
dreary abode in a cleft of the rock called the 


Y 42 woman, who 
>in a basket, fas- 


mself, by let- 
ting down a flaggon into the pool beneath. But let us 
resume our interesting journey, Ret 
Crossing the Brig of Turk, we enter S 
the property of the family of Perth. _W 
pleased with the scenery a 
the limpid stream which flows from Glenfinlas 3 while 
the yew trees, overshadowing the lonely cemetery, and 
sighing as they wave in the summer gale, 
tone of deep and ‘solemn feeling. The ro | 
along the margin of Loch Achray. The mountains rise 
upon our ‘right almost perpendicular, and are closely 
covered’ with» copsewood, ‘in which. the oak abounds. 
‘Now and then a spring is seen to trickle down a rock, 
or gush a little stream across our path. We are soon 
elevated about fifty feet above the surface of the water, 
which is partially seen through trees: but on turning 
the first point which juts into the lake, a landscape is 
presented to our view, so new, so strange, we are won- 
der-struck, «and can hardly prevail upon ourselves to 
leave the spot. Benvenue’ stands before us at the dis- 
tance of a couple of miles, the rugged Trosachs bristling 


trathgartney, 


-atrhis feet. Nearer are copses interspersed with glades, 
through which the light streams. At our feet is stretch- 
einioch Achray; embosomed in copsewood, which is re- 


flected from every. part of its surface, save “ where the 


southern sun diffuses his dazzling sheen.” This the eye 


avoids; and seeks relief in the green foliage. Observing 
the opposite shore more attentively, we see openings in 
t . =e). Caen Lee - ‘ - 
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from our ancient Scottish kings, extended from Callan- 
der to Rannoch. Now little more remains to them but 
Glengyle, and the Braes of Balquhidder, purchased some 


time ago by Sir Evan J. Murray Macgregor of Lanrick, 


Bart. ours ' 

About a mile beyond Loch Vennachar, we gain an 
eminence, where we have a charming view of the wind- 
ings of the Teith, and of Loch Achray, one of its parent 
lakes. Further on, and near to the eastern extremity of 
this lake, is the hamlet of Duncraggan, the houses of 
which Bay" ft 


‘¢ Peep like moss-grown rocks, half seen, 
Half hidden in the copse so green.” 


Passing, on our right, an ancient Highland burying- 
ground, which is still used as a place of interment, we 
come down to the Brig of Turk. - Lye 

From this bridge, a road goes up the water along the 
side of the stream to Glenfinlas, once a Royal Deer 
Forest ; the remains of which are some birches and other 
trees among the hills andravines. These remind us of the 
olden days, when Glenfinlas resounded to the echo- 
ing horn, and the baying of the black dogs of St Hubert’s 
breed; while the kings of merry Scotland led forth a 
gallant train to chase the deer among the Highland 
wilds. ‘The glen is the property of the Earl of Moray ; 
and has long been inhabited by people of hisname. They 
are all Stewarts ; good Catholics they. are, and we have 
been delighted with an excursion into this sequestered 
valley, which affords an excellent specimen of primitive 
simplicity of manners, and Highland hospitality. The re- 
sidence of a chief is only wanting to complete a picture of 
patriarchal times. These people live on the best terms 
with their Protestant neighbours of Strathgartney, who 
are also all Stewarts. About a mile from the Brig of 
Turk, in passing through a narrow ravine, we perceived 


«<______— that huge cliff, whose ample verge, 
Tradition calls the hero’s targe,” 
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south-eastern extremi . 

Benvenue ‘Tising 2800 feet att eae ape 
and about 2400 above the Surface of the lake t A ; 
which he: stretches two giant limbs. His hu a3 om 
being, laved by its waters, are. placed ‘80 as to ee fas 


of the mountain, is Coirnan- Uriskin or Goblin: Cave 
formerly regarded with superstitious dread, as being’ the 


abode of the Urisks; literally shagey men, a sort of half. 


_ Spirits, akin to the Lowland Brownie and the English 


fobin-Goodfellow.  T he whole dell was covered’ with 
wood, over which the mountain threw his shadow like a 
mantle, so that the light of day could hardly penetrate 
its dark recesses. Here, in later times, banditti found 
refuge, men perhaps. as shaggy as the Urisks: and in 
this secluded spot. Ellen Douglas is supposed to be con- 
cealed by her father, when he. found it necessary to re- 
move her from the Isle of Roderick Dhu. © The proper- 
ty on this side belongs to the Duke of Montrose’; but 
much of the wood has been cut down which gave so 
much of picturesque effect to Benvenue, clothing him 
to the shoulders in a’ green robe, through the openings 
of which, rocks appeared like -targe and _ breastplate, 
while they gave unspeakable grace to his descending 
skirts, as they recede, in lessening folds, along the west- 
ern shore of the lake. On this side, we now look in 
vain for the “ Coma nemorum ;” but it is consolator: 
that these woods will grow again, and ina few years 
overshadow Coirnan-Uriskin. Above this dell, and 800 
feet above the lake, is Bealach-nam-bo, The Pass of 
Cattle ; a tortuous path, overhung with aged birch trees, 


and apparently formed by some disruption of the moun- 


tain. Above this pass are horrid precipices, where the 
eagle built his eyrie, ‘ the seat for ages of, his empire,’ 
till an adventurous ‘Stewart of: Glenfinlas’ succeeded in 
dislodging’ him; about trent years ago. « The shoulders 
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the woods here and there, corn fields, and cattle graz= 


ing. Not a sound is to be heard, but the ripple upon 
the water, the rustling of the leaves, or the murmur of 
a stream. The solemn stillness which reigns around 
invites to lonely musing ; and we proceed, hardly con- 


scious whither, till we arrive at the second headland. | 
Here the scene is repeated, but more perfect, more ex-. 


tended. Ben-an is seen upon the right ; the fractured 
cliffs of Benvenue begin to appear in light and shade ; 
the Trosachs look more savage, in contrast with greater 
variety of meadows and corn fields ; and the portion of 
the lake which we have yet to pass is beautifully fringed 
with wood. New and grand scenes are disclosed every 
moment, till we reach Ard-chin-chrocan. | 

This is a tolerably good house, and we are welcomed 


by the landlord, James Stewart, a sensible, intelligent — 


man, so civil and obliging to strangers, that all are pleas- 
ed with him who visit these scenes. Here we procure 
mountain dew, and guides to the Trosachs, who also act 
as boatmen. i & om 

The view from the neighbourhood of Ard-chin-chrocan 
is grand. The mountains on the south form an amphi- 
theatre ; meadows and corn fields, with patches of wood, 
in the fore-ground. Turning to the north, we see the 
gray head of thunder-splintered Ben-an rising above 
the green copsewood : and we trace upon the right the 
course of a mountain torrent, overhung with wood, which 
falls inmany a thundering cascade, till reaching the farm 
houses, it passes quietly to Loch Achray. 

We now proceed to 


THE TROSACHS, 


which signify the Bristled Region. In all the passes 
through the Grampian mountains, the scenery is mag- 
nificent ; but in sublimity, they all yield to this.. On the 
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of the mountain are furrowed by wintry torrents ; through 


one of these a path winds to his lofty head. The labour 


of ascending is great, but is amply repaid by noble 


views, in all directions ; the attention, however, is ar- 


rested by the nodding rocks, and gleaming lakes beneath. 
The waters of Loch Katrine find an outlet here, and 
are seen winding their way to Loch Achray, through 
rocks and copse. br aheeser eae 
North-east of Benvenue, and distant about a mile and 
a-half, Ben-an lifts his white top 1800 feet above the 
level of the sea, a perfect pinnacle, and for the last 400 
or 500 feet apparently inaccessible. In his ample sides, 
are dingle and bushy dell. Though his crest is cleft 
with lightning, he listens to the “ crash of thunder, and 
the warring winds,” without dismay ; and, exposing his 
bare forehead to the tempest’s shock, grimly guards the 
pass, ‘‘ like a veteran gray in arms.” it, Ge 
Between these two mountains, huge crags and knolls 
are tumbled together in chaotic confusion ; ragged and 
rent they appear in wild disorder, and fantastic shapes. 
Insulated masses rise in pyramids; and broken frag- 
ments lie in awful ruin. It is impossible to contemplate 
this scene without being impressed with the idea of its 


having been produced by some direful convulsion of na-_ 


ture. Knolls bristling with trees, or waving with luxu- 
riant heath, throw their dark shadows across the hazel 
copse ; the steeps are fringed with the weeping’ birch 
and mountain ash, or feathered with the pine-tree ; 
while the oak, twisting his roots into the rifted rock, 
stretches his giant arms across the savage dell. Here 
the fox has his cover, and birds sit mute and motionless 
on the topmost bough, while the adder rears his obscene 
crest above the deadly nightshude. There a dreadful 
precipice frowns, and the beetling cliff projects horror 
over the dark ravine, ‘‘ which even imagination fears to 


tread.” This assemblage of rugged eminences forms 
= 3 











plans; and, deeply. indenting the easte 


Katrine with rocky capes, bar all access to Strathgartney. 
Now, however, there is a tolerable road ‘cut out of the 
solid rock. Before it was formed, the only passage was 
by a footpath, which led over a crag so steep, that the 
assistance of a rope was necessary to the traveller. This 
was generally made of osier or. birch twigs, fastened to 
the roots of trees. . ve OD Sakae ge 
_ Entering a gloomy defile, the extremity of which 
opens upon the lake, from a range of concave rocks on 
our, left, a fine echo repeats distinctly. each syllable se- 
veral times. In some deep dingle of the Trosachs, not 


far from this, Fitz-James lost his < gallant grey ;” and 


no doubt this echo resounded to that blast of his horn, 
which brought, to his wondering eye, “ The Lady of the 
Lake.” This defile has been called Beal-an-Duine, from 
a skirmish which took place here. between the natives 
and a party of Cromwell’s. soldiers, one of whom was 
shot, and his grave still marks the scene of action. . To 
revenge his death; his comrades resolved to plunder the 
small: island at the eastern extremity of the lake, to 
which the women and children had been conveyed. One 
of the soldiers swam from the shore to fetch a boat from 


_ the isle, which was fastened to the stump of a tree. 


i stood Helen Stewart, a drawn dirk in her 
aoe Aca soldier laid hold of a stone upon the 
beach, she sprung forward, and, with one a a 
eal his head from his body. ‘Upon seeing this, : s party 
aired: Jn this isle, Roderick Dhu is supposed to ha} 
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- ‘concealed Douglas and his daughter Ellen, es 
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- yow inlet of the lake: Though’ its waters are translu- 
cid, they here appear quite black, from the deep. sha- 

dows of the ‘Trosachs. Standing on the shore of Loch 
Katrine, we are impressed with awe, and “ feel a sa- 
cred terror, a severe delight :” spell-bound, we stand 
like statues ; nor can we stir from this region of-en- 
chantment. The road, turning to the right, winds along 
the lake, passing under rocks and cliffs overhung with 
wood, or through open glades it sweeps the shore, on 
which the tiny wave is sometimes heard to break, while 


the aspen sighs, and the birch rustles in the summer 


breeze. Leaving behind capes and bays, beyond a head- 
land there is a beach of the whitest sand : and a little 
further, an elevated promontory, the best station for 
viewing that scenery, which, for sublimity, is perhaps 
unrivalled in the British Islands. To enjoy it in perfec- 
tion, a sail‘on the lake is’ necessary, as crand views are 
obtained from its bosom, which’ vary at every stroke of 
the oar. Stepping into the boat, then, where Fitz-James 
stepped into Ellen’s, the view expands every moment, 
as we are carried towards that “ beaked promontory.” 
Having gained its crest,.on looking back, we behold the 
fairy scene reflected from the surface of the lake, with 
all its rocks and waving trees, mixed with clouds of 
every hue, and every varying form ; while rugged cliffs 
and hanging woods, are dimly discovered through the 
broad shadow of Benvenue. He now stands before us 
in hoary majesty, and throwing a mass of shade on the 
gloomy dell of Coir-nan-Uriskin, the lake below looks 
dark and dismal. On the left are the Trosachs and Ben- 


an, where . | 


‘¢ Bach purple peak, each flinty spire, 
Is bathed in floods of living fire.” 


» 


Strathgartney 1s seen upon the north, while, turning to 


the south, the contour of Benvenue is still wonderfully 
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ie descending to the lake with, many a height of 

‘essening curve, and many a graceful Sweep, he recedes 

' In fine perspective along the western shore. A beauti- 
ful reach of the lake extends to the westward for seve. 


ral miles, and the lofty mountains of Arroquhar close the 
scene. 


This noble lake js eight miles in length by one in 


breadth ; its depth, in some places, is not less than 488 
feet. Its temperature, at that depth, is 41° of Fahren- 
heit, when it is 63° at the surface. Its Shape is that of 
a natant eel. It never freezes, and in winter is the re. 
sort of swans. An indifferent road winds along its north- 
ern shore all the way to Glengyle. Towards its west. 
ern extremity, there are three islands, two of which are 
overgrown with wood, and on one of these are the vesti- 
ges of a castle of the M‘Gregor. ‘The shore here js again 
rocky and precipitous, covered wit copsewood and di- 
versified with cape and bay.* 

Leaving the “ beaked Promontory,” we are ferried to 
Coir-nan-Uriskin, where we are enchanted with the sce- 


* It may be proper to state here, for the information of travellers 
on foot, who wish from I.och Katrine to visit Loch Lomond, that 
from the boat-house, situated near the head of the lake, on its southern 
shore, where ponies and guides may be procured if required, there is 
a rugged path across the heath, a distance of five miles, to J nversnaid 
Mill, on-the eastern shore of Loch Lomond, where the tourist has the 
choice of two routes, each presenting scenes and objects of great beau- 
ty and:interest. He may. proceed by the steam-boat, which calls here 
daily at a stated hour, along Loch Lomond, visiting its numerous 
islands, to Balloch, situated at its southern extremity, phere carmeset 
are in waiting to convey the passengers to Dumbarton, a anaes iS 
five miles; from thence he may proceed to Glasgow. The ot ae e, 
which exhibits a succession of most romantic scenery, is ae e ips 
at Inversnaid Mill, across Loch Lomond to the Inn of ‘ats Go 
western bank, thence to Inverary, and from oY, | Ds ms 
Tyndrum, Killin, and down prpn d ( a In verary, gee the 
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pass OF LENEY. 17 


nery, though somewhat disappointed to find the mouth of 


the Goblin Cave covered with huge fragments of disjoint- 


ed cliffs, which have tumbled into the dell. 
by Roderick’s Isle, which 1s covered with heath and 
trees, we find it interesting only as connected with the 
recollections of former times: and landing, where we sup- 
pose Ellen Douglas landed Fitz-James, we soon find 
ourselves again in Ard-chin-chrocan.” 


- 
> 


Having visited the scenery of Loch Katrine, the tra- 
veller returns to Callander ; from whence, proceeding in 
a westerly direction, he approaches the Pass of Leney, 
one of the grand entrances to the Highlands, leaving the 
house of Leney, (Dr F. Hamilton,) on the right. ‘The 
scenery of this Pass, abounding in cascades of the river 
which rushes down its centre, 1s as romantic as any to 
be met with in the Grampians. It is remarkably woody, 
and forms a striking contrast with the black and gloomy 
sides of Benledi, which in some parts is craggy, but is 
mostly covered with coarse verdure and heath. The 
road commences winding round the north-east base of 
Benledi, * and, three miles beyond Callander, “Loch 
Lubnaig appears in view. The road skirts the north 
shore of the lake, which possesses much romantic beau- 
ty; its banks are steep and rugged, but well wooded 
and a long rocky ridge, projected from the base of Ben- 
ledi, here terminates in a perpendicular precipice, which 
overhangs the waters of the lake, and exhibits an un- 
ramet style of grandeur. Nearly opposite to the mid- 

e of the lake, at a turn in the road, is Ardchullery, a 


* Near to the summit of this mountain is a sm : 
au-nan-Corp, the small lake of dead bodies so Gente ae 
phe that happened to the attendants of a funeral Se Ie 
Glenfinlas to a church-yard to the north of the, Pass of | ace ree 
lake was frozen and covered with snow, and, in on aes 


gaye way, when the whole com i 
er As sa pe shea pany, amounting to neurly 200, sunk 


Returning - 
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favourite huntin -seat of Mr Bruce the ’ 


ii 
north: shore of the lake is coinpretenandteitic Seaike 
Ire, which was the frontier territory, upon ; 
the powerful Clan-Alpine. Leaving the lake. at the 
distance of eight miles from Callander, the road enters 
a level vale, bounded on each side by steep hills ; to the 
left, a range of lofty mountains is observed, with the 
waters of Loch Voil at their base; anda bridge of seve-. 
ral arches,. crossing the outlet of the lake, near which is 


the village of Kirk-town of Balquhidder. At. King’s | 


House, a road branches off. on the left, to the B 
> ; 7 f 
Balquhidder. } | r : ate 
A little further is Edenchip, (Campbell, Esq.) on the 
left ; and thirteen miles and three quarters ‘beyond Cal- 
lander, we reach | ‘ | ta 


LOCHEARN-HEAD, 


where there is an excellent inn, situated, as its name 
denotes, at the head of Loch Earn. This lake is seven 
miles. in length, and its depth is said to be 100 fathoms. 


“Tt was never known to freeze, which may be owing to 


its great depth. A road traverses each side of the lake ; 
and as the traveller may be inclined to circumambulate 
it, we)shall notice what is remarkable in its vicinity. 
About half way down the north shore, the great chain 
of mountains which screens the view southward appears 
to open = and the vista thus presented is closed up by 


Bee, e 
the enortnous Ben Voirlich, (7. e. the Great Mountain of 


the Lake,) rising above the surface of the lake to a 7 
titude of 3000 feet. * It Sige ES all the 
4 Ben Voirlich rises 3300 feet above the level of the Sea. 


the north, of 
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js the property of William Stewart, | 





Te LOCHEARN-HEAD: 


territory ; and 
south of the Breadalbane ter | 
Ss soute s tensive prospect over the 


from its summit there is an ex ensive | CE a 
south of Scotland, stretching to ae a pees i 

+o the mountains on the English borders: . 
See EW Esq. whose house 


of Ardvoirlich is situated at no great distance ‘from its 
base, upon the margin of the lake. 


~ Contiguous to Ben 
Voirlich, on the west, is the unshapely hill of Stuch-a- 


‘chroan ; and to the south is Glen Artney, where there 


+s a red-deer forest. At the foot of the lake, is a beau- 
tifal small wooded island, said to be artificial, ‘which 
was once the rendezvous of a desperate banditti of ‘the 
name of Neish, whose history is as brief as it is tragical. 
They had waylaid some of the clan Macnab and robbed 
them of provisions which they were bringing from the 
low country. This naturally enraged the laird’s sons, 
“who collected a party of the clan, and caused them to 
transport a boat from Loch Tay across the mountains to 
Loch Earn. During the night, the Macnabs made good 
‘their landing on the island; and the Neishs being un- 
prepared for attack, were soon put to the sword. In 
commemoration of this event, the Macnabs have a 
Neish’s head for the family crest, with the motto Dread 
Nought. ip se veteg , eat Tle 
Stretching eastward of this lake is Strathearn, de- 
riving its name from the river Earn, which issues from 
the lake ‘at its eastern extremity.. This beautiful val- 
ley was the scene of many sanguinary conflicts between 
the Romans and the unconquerable natives of the moun- 
tains. Within its limits, is supposed, by some, to have 
been fought the famous battle recorded by Tacitus, in 
which the Caledonians, commanded by Galgacus, -were 
defeated by Agricola. Claudian, in celebrating the vic- 
tories of the elder Theodosius, alludes to this district in 
the following often quoted lines : FG bates 
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‘ — Maduerunt Saxone fuso 


Orcades ; incaluit Pictorum sanguine Thule : 
Scotorum cumulos flevit glacialis lerne, 


In the neighbourhood of Lochearn-head, on the south 
side of the lake, is p beautiful waterfall, a short way y 
* narrow glen, where there is an ancient 
house, surrounded with trees, the 
of Breadalbane. The Ample, ) 


suddenly precipitated in two spouts oy 
shelf of rocks, into a profound abyss, 
and rush again over a second precipice.* 


_" To such of our readers -as may wish to shorten the tour, we 
would recommend the road to Perth through Sirathearn, a distance, 
from Lochearn-head, of 364 miles. We shall give a description of 
‘this celebrated valley, which presents the finest combinations of rich 
and romantic scenery. The road proceeds. nearly seven miles along 
the north shore of the lake, and enters the pretty little village of St 
Fillan’s, formerly Portmore, or Mickle Port. It has been completely 
modernized, and-exhibits an air of comfort and cleanliness rather rare 
in the villages of the Highlands. | This is the seat of a society called 
St Fillan’s, which was formed in 1819, and comprehends most of the 
gentlemen of rank and property in the west of Perthshire. They 

assemble annually, dressed in the ancient costume of the country ; on 
which occasions, athletic sports, and warlike exercises, with perfor- 
mances on the bagpipe, are exhibited upon a square stage, erected - 
a glen near to the village; and prizes are given by the Society .. 2 e 
_ successful competitors. The valley is rather wide towards its oe ; 
| butvit suddenly contracts, and, on every side, hills of the mos ee 
turesque forms ‘appear in sight, and pierce ne clouds O age of 
| pinnacles. A little way cast from St Fillan’s is seen the he : 
onical hill-cal’ed Dun-Fillan, about 600 feet an heig | 
ve aaa a rock called St Fillan’s chair, from which the saint 
| sealed ea to bestow his blessings upon the surrounding ae 
Near the chair are two small cavities in the eee aN raven 
worn .out by his knees, SO incessantly was he ar Bani oe 
On the summit of’ this hill was a ps Roepe ne se fall of 
ao} Gi ies Bee the valley, and is still resorted 
i ce z r * * « 
ios eh Teg eapeetsioos soiseame ee Nearly adjoining Dun- 











GLEN OGLE. 


_ Leaving Lochearn-head, the road enters the deep de- 


fle of Glen Ogle, 4 wild and sterile tract, hemmed in 


Killan, is the Binean of Dundourn, @ loftier and more romantic hill. 
The road continues along the banks of the Earn, under thick forests 
ches, which confine the view to the broken ridges 


of tall pines and Jar D| 
of mountains seen in perspective. At length a vista opens to the 
left, and discloses, at the head of a verdant lawn, Dunira, the fa- 


yourite summer residence of the late Viscount Melville. Its situation 
is very romantic, screened on ail sides by lofty mountains, each dis- 
playing some bold characteristic, | 
Beyond Dunira the hills become craggy and bare, and stand out 
bleak and forlorn. Two miles and a half from Dunira, Dalhouzie, 
(Skene, Esq-) is seen upon the right, and Aberuchill Castle, (Sir A- 
Campbell, Bart.) upon the same side. This castle, which has received 
some modern additions, was built in 1602, and was the scene of maby 
sanguinary broils between the Campbells and the Macgregors; by the 
latter of whom, its interior was several times destroyed. The avenues 
approaching the castle are singularly, grand. A little above the gar- 
den is a deep dell, or glen, into which a mountain stream tumbles in 
beautiful cascades. A wooden bridge thrown across the first fall 
commands a full view of the turbulent progress of the stream, and of 
the successive pools, overspread with the gloom of procumbent trees 
and shrubs, in which its waters are whirled round in circling eddies. 
The yalley enlarges as the different mountains recede from the road ; 
and beyond Aberuchill, in rainy weather, the traveller will be asto- 
nished by the appearance of sheets of water pouring down a height of 
1000 fect from the sides of the lofty hills. ms shpat & 
At the distance of other two miles, and-12$ from Lochearn-head. 
the road enters the village of Comrie. 51609) | 
Comrie has been subject to earthquakes, which have occasionally 
been felt for a number of years, and sometimes accompanied with an 
alarming noise. The mountain. of Benchonzie, a few miles to the 
pte is eee the focus from which they radiate. 
t has a considerable population, and is pl i 
the north bank of the Earn, at its Uo Cae naa a 
to the village stands Comrie-house, (Drummond, Esq.) upon the ose 
side of which the Lednock darts, in rapid volume, till it a ae 
Earn. A conspicuous object in this neighbourhood, is an say r 
granite seventy-two feet in height, upon the summit of the hill . 4 
Dunmore, sacred to the memory of the late Lord Melville = oe 
this monument there is a fine view of the adie = es 
phitheatre of mountains. At the bottom r x cent country, an am- 
*! We of Dunmore there is an ob. 
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by the rocky si : Mountains, from whi, of. 
a oe ~ ae of the mountains, from Which vast 

agm ave descended, and lie scattered beneath. 
ject of fearfu] interest, called the Deyil’s Caldron} 
would do well to examine. The Lednock rushes 
feet, between walls of smooth and solid rock upw 


in height, and distant only four or five feet, and m 


which the tourist 
for a space of 100. 
ards of twenty feet 
akes a descent into 


, ter is tremendous, 
and the whole scene overpowering. The Lednock has another fing 


fall, called Spout Rolla, about two miles above the Devil’s Caldron, 

Which is distinctly seen froin the monument. 
Southward of Comrie about a mile, is the famous Roman Camp of 

Dalginross, situated upon Galgachan muir, where Gordon and Chal- 


_™ers suppose the famous battle between Galgacus and Agricola to have 


“A mile and a-half beyond Comrie, Lawers, the elegant mansion of 
Lord Balgray, is passed upon the left; and three quarters of a-mile 
further on, Clathick, (Colquhoun, Esq.) is observed upon the same 
side. Further on is a cross road to Strowan ; and half a-mile beyond 
Clathick, the road passes Monivaird kirk; a mile and a-half beyond 
which is Ochtertyre, the charming residence of Sir Patrick, Murray, 
Bart. ; . 

An elegant writer thus speaks of Ochtertyre :—** All we had ever 
seen of Highland scenery appeared here, combined in one most de-’ 
lightful prospect, and softened into a lovely display of its finest fea- 
tures, as the eye rested on every beautiful and no one rude object. 
A lake lay below in the vale, under a fine hanging wood, where the 
house was placed—the distance was bounded by very distant moun. 
tains, and a fine river seemed to ornament the valley to. their feet. In 
short, I do not suppose such a complete and perfectly enchanting re- 


sidence could be found any where ; at least, after all we have seen, W 


were struck dumb.’’. * | 
The river Turret is crossed about a mile from Ochtertyre. vit has 
its origin in a small lake,-and descends from a most romantic glen, 


-(Glenturret,) which the tourist, setting out either from Ochtertyre or 
Crieff, should not omit to visit. Various. paths cunduct from the bridge 


Ts Pe ted cya tee Dee ea att nd overlook the turbulent 
to the lake along the sides of the glen, and over BNF aiing 
a succession of the most beautiful cataracts. — Bi Oe 


' From’ the bridge of Turret the a ance oS of 
- wooded hill for the space of a mile, and enters as ieioure prin 
Crieff, which contains a population of upwards of 3000, w 

| d 








- 


, |. GLEN OGLE. 


One of these is ropped by piece of rude masonry, and 
ig said to mark the spot where @ ruffian was: 


cipally engaged in the manufacture of. Silesias and cotton goods:; It 
has a Banking establishment, an’ Assembly Room, &c. » -p oacyie'') 


When at Crieff, the tourist ought not to omit visiting Drummond - 


‘astle, once the rincely residence of the Perth family, now the pro- 
a of the ee of Gwydir, a daughter of the last Lord Perth. 
Tt is situated two miles south of Crieff, upon the road to Dunblane. 
The Castle commands an enchanting view of the whole of Strathearn, 
and is surrounded by noble avenues, fine gardens, and extensive deer 
parks. Great attention is paid to’ visitors, who are shown. the, gilded 
figure of a crown which was carried in the coronation procession of his 
present Majesty, and the chair on which he sat at the banquet in West- 
minster Hall. ‘There is also shown a large two-handed sword, said to 
have belonged to Robert Bruce. 3M ik 
Another delightful excursion may be made from Crieff, northward 
to Amulrie. ‘The road crosses the Turret twice, and two of its tribu- 
tary streams, and reaches the village of Monzie, situated amid splen- 
did scenery. Adjacent to tlie village is Monzie Castle, (Genera) Camp- 
bell.) Here there are many fine walks, enlivened with waterfalls. 
Follow the road which leads to Fianteach, or Fendoch, and the Bridge 
of Buchanty, and examine a Roman camp upon the banks of the Al- 
mond. Near this camp is the village of Fiantcach, or Fingal’s house. 
Two miles north from this is seen Dunmore, a high hill, on the sum- 
mit of which are the remains of a strong fortification. ‘To this place 
Fingal is said to have retreated: after his house was burnt by Gara. 
Four miles east from Fianteach, there is a much larger fort, called 
Lene. On the adjoining muir there are numberless cairns, one of them 
called Cairn Comhal, in memory of Fingal’s father. It was opened 


lately, and found to contain a large stone coffin. Pass from the Bridge % 


of Buchanty by a cross road, into the valley of Glen-Almond, the pic- 
turesque beauties of which excced the most splendid creations of a poet’s 
fancy. Three miles within the glen, cross the Almond by a bridge at 
Newton, where a stone is shown, on which are the marks of people’s 
feet, and the hoofs of horses, cows, and sheep. Near this was the tomb 
of Ossian. It was a coffin of four stones set on edge, about:two feet 
long, two deep, and one and a half broad, and over it was laid a gre 
stone, eight feet high, and twenty-one in circumference. The coftin = 
‘removed, as was also the stone, when the road was formed in 1746. 
The stone remains at the side of the road, but the coffin =a tak Ae 
a sequestered solitary spot in the adjoining mountain. In thi: ae 
nity a number of very remarkable caves are pointed out. Three ate 
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' Toad now ing : 
the sublime regions of Breadalbane, Soll Ge 
e 


iS We em 
north-east rises Benslawerstneisienes ae In the 
craggy hills js seen to' stretch ‘Westward : aig 
these appears the majestic Ben-More, with ‘Ste aaa 
and the distant Summit of Ben Loy. The road eat 


Gle | . 
a megchar t, and, at a place called Leeks, Joins the road 
om tyndrum. Proceeding along this road in the op- 
posite or north-easterly direction, the tourist passes on 
the left the spacious mansion of Achlyne, (Campbell 
aa and travels through a fine Strath or valley, along 
a ich the Dochart holds its course. A pearl fishery in 
41S river, was, many years ago, carried on With success.* 
. «4 - . , : J 
beyond ‘Newton, and eleven beyond Crieff, is. Amulrie, a tolerable 
Inh. 7 . 
Leaving Crieff for Perth, the road passes Fernton, (Sir David 
Baird, Bart.) on the side of a tichly wooded hill: and a little further 
on, another road leads off on the left to Monzie. A mile beyond this 
1s Cultoquhey, (Maxton, Esq.) after which appears Inchbrakie, 
(Graeme, Esq.) and next a gateway, leading on the right to Abercair- 
ney, the grand new Gothic mansion of James Moray, Esq. descended 


on the female side from Malise, first Ear] of Strathearn, to whom — 
Abercairney belonged. Further on; the road enters the village of 


Fowlis Wester, where there is a remarkable cross inscribed with hiero- 
glyphics. A mile beyond this, the road looks down on the ruins of the 


_ Abbey of Inchaffray, which was founded in 1200, by an Karl of Strath- 


earn and his Countess, and the abbot of which was the custodier of St 


_ Fillan’s arm at the battle of Bannockburn. A mile further on is 


Gorthy, (Mercer, Esq.) shortly ‘after which, the road enters the plan- 
tations of Balgowan, the seat of Lord Lynedoch. This charming re- 
sidence has been highly favoured by nature, and adorned by-his lord- 
ship in the most chaste and classical style. Two miles further on stands 

the populous village of Methven, within seven miles of Perth, where 
we may ‘now leave the tourist, since every remaining object of interest 
upon this route will be noticed when we come to describe that city and 
its environs. im | fist. Seen iim 
_ ®* The pearls are found in the Mya margaritifera of ‘Linneus, a 
species of shell-fish only found in mountainous rivers. ah 
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Approaching the village of Killin, Rapier 
three bridges over the Dochart, which here 1s Oo ae , 
by ledges of rocks, into as many branches ; and rol ; | ke 
with tremendous force over a series of broken a 2 an 

short but quickly repeated cataracts, na eek of un- 
speakable rudeness. At this point, the river forms an 
island, planted with firs, and remarkably Dee on 
which is seen the arched gateway of the tomb of the Mac-— 
nabs, who have their residence at Kinnel, a short way 

eastward. After passing the bridge, the tourist reaches 


KILLIN, 


where, as at Lochearn-head, from which it is distant eight 
miles, there is an inn affording every accommodation. 

The romantic village of Killin is situated at the head 
of Loch Tay, on the banks of the Dochart, near to its 
junction with the Lochy, in a fertile and well-cultivated 
plain, embellished with all that constitutes the sublime in” 
natural scenery. ‘The village, which is large and strag- 
gling, is principally inhabited by mechanics and poor 
people, who, by fishing char and perch, procure a scanty 
and precarious subsistence. iw 2 REE 

Killin, in Gaelic, signifies “‘ the burial place at the 
waterfall;” but its inhabitantsderiveits namefrom amore ~~ 
illustrious source, from the burial place of Fingal, and 
point out his supposed grave in the neighbourhood. 

Mr Pennant admired with ecstasy the view from Mount 
Stroneclachan, a hill above the manse of Killin, near to 
the village. 

« A most delicious plain,” he observes, ‘ spreads itself 
beneath, divided into verdant meadows, or glowing with 
ripened corn ; embellished with woods, and watered with 
rivers uncommonly contrasted. On one side pours down 
its rocky channel the furious Dochart ; on the other, 
glides, between its wooded banks, the gentle Lochy, form- 
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till it joins the first ; both 


ay. The north- 
is tthe magnificence of the 
| With superior majesty 3, 

rugged heights of Finlarig, and the wild a of the 
still loftier Laurs, (Ben-Lawers, ) often 


sides, the creation of the noble proprietor.” * | 

_ Loch Tay is about fifteen miles in length, and from one 
to two in breadth 3 and its depth has been computed to 
be from fifteen to a hundred fathoms.+ There is a road 
on each side of the lake from Killin to Kenmore, a dis- 
tance of sixteen miles. The north road is the best for 
carriages ; ‘but iby those on foot or horseback, the oppo- 
site one ought to be preferred, as affording various de- 


‘© The Earl of Breadalbane. | | 

+ This lake was supposed, like others in the Highlands, to be in. 
capable of freezing ; but during the intense cold of 1771, it was frozen 
over in one part, from side to side, in the space of a single night. It 
has been subject, at times, to extraordinary agitations. On the 12th 
of September 1784, the water, in the bay of the lake south of Ken- 
more, receded about five yards, and in a few minutes flowed back to 
its accustomed boundary; and in this manner ebbed and flowed for a 
quarter of an hour, when, all at once, the water rushed from the east 
and west in opposite currents, towards a line across the bay, and there 
rose in the form of a great Wave, to the height of five feet above the 
ordinary level, leaving the bottom of the bay dry, to the distance ‘of 
about 100 yards from its natural margin. The wave then flowed slow- 
ly westward, diminishing as it went, for the space of five minutes, when 
it disappeared, the water at the same time returned up the bay, and ex- 
ceeded its original boundary four or five yards. It again receded and 
returned, and continued ebbing and flowing for two hours. While 
this phenomenon was observed in the bay, the river on the north of 
the village was seen to run back, and the channel to be left dry about 
eleven feet from either edge. Under the bridge the current failed, and 


the channel was left dry. All this time the weather was calm. On 


the five succeeding days, similar ebbings and flowings took place about 


- the same time; and on the 15th October they again occurred. On 


BPO pe 58 CLA ee ee ive ° , ut its : itations were 
13th July 1794, the lake was again sisted: SIC ROLES 
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lightful views of Ben-Lawers. That road also conducts: 
to the fine waterfall of Acharn, which descends over * 
fremendous precipice into the lake, about two miles west: 
Geom Kenm ore, and which the tourist, who chooses the. 
north road, will not neglect to visit, after he has reached 
that village; 2 hermitage, with appropriate decorations,» 
has been reared in the vicinity of the waterfall. ic 
Proceeding along the: northern shore of Loch Tay, 
which is thickly peopled, the tourist passes the Castle of 
Finlarig, seated at the bottom of the hill of that name;; 
amid venerable oaks, vast chesnuts and ash trees, which 
give it an imposing solemnity. It is an old seat of the 
Campbells; the knights| of Glenorchy, and was. built by: 
Six Colin between the years 1513 and 1523. 2507) 
The hospitality of Finlarig is famous in tradition; and 
here Sir Colin'and his descendants lived in rural magni- 
Gcence, surrounded by their friends and retainers. _In 
later times; when this castle was inhabited by the son of 
the Chieftain, and the flower of the Clan were assembled 
in the great hall to celebrate a marriage, in the midst of 
the festivity, news was brought that the Macdonalds of 
Glenco were returning, loaded with plunder, from a 
creach or foray in the low country, and without making 
the accustomed present to the Chief, through whose Tras 
they were passing, of a part of the spoil. To avenge the 
affront offered to their. Chieftain, the Campbells started 
from the table, and ascended the hill of Stroneclachan 
act breathless haste. They were mostly young men ; 
ut one of greater age, and more experience, advised them 
when near the summit, to divide, and attack in flank. 
: bas ik their youthful ardour despised ; with thought- 
avery they charged in front, when they were over- 
powered by theM acdonalds, and twenty young gentlem 
Movies : en 
cadets of the family of Campbell, were left dead o the 
spot. An account of this disaster was immediatel 8 
to Taymouth, the residence of the Chieftain, iy, for. 
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warded a reinforcement tothe dis | 
Campbells again overtook the party in aM Aas ae 
orchy, and def , fie lea 
y; efeated the Macdonalds, after killing th 
brother of Keppoch, who headed the creach. <a 
The road continues beautifully skirted with wood toa 
considerable distance ; and the habitations of the natives 
though mean, are prettily grouped along the sides of the 
hill ; while the opposite shore, less populous and fertile 
but finely wooded, exhibits a delightful view along its 
whole: extent. About half way between Killin and 
Kenmore, we Pass a circle of Stones ; and, indeed, such 
circles, and also ruins of circular forts, from thirty to 
forty feet in diameter, occur along the whole of this 
tract. The road winds along the foot of Ben-Lawers,” 
and ten miles from Killin, penetrates the thick Woods 
which ornament the valley of Balloch. A mile further 
on, a road strikes off on the left to Glenlyon. 
- The road now approaches Kenmore, and passes on 
the right, not far from the shore, the pretty isle of 
Loch Tay, tufted with trees, which shade the ruins of 
a priory founded in 1]22 by Alexander the First, 


whose Queen, Sybilla, the natural daughter of Henry, 


the First of England, lies interred here. This priory 
was a dependency of the religious establishment at 
Scone ; and upon the death of its founder, it was more 
liberally endowed, that its occupants might say mass for 
the repose of his soul and that of his consort. ‘The Earl 
of Breadalbane has succeeded to the right possessed by 


the ancient inhabitants of this holy island, of fishing in. 


the lake at all times of the year. The last residents 
here, were three nuns, who came abroad once a-year 
to a fairin Kenmore ; which, owing to that circumstance, 
-  Ben-Lawers is 4015 feet in height above the level of the sea, and 


“is so easy of ascent as to permit riding to the summit; from which is 


a AAR nme RE pene hey ae) moan Y era EES 
obtained one of the most varied, extensive, and fmagatticent | 


the British Islands. — 
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-, still called << Fiell na m’ban maomb,” hey ‘i 
men’s Market. To this island, during the ¢1 ree : 
the time of the Commonwealth, the Campbells gags e 
at the approach of Montrose, and defended themselves - 
for some time against that hero. A shot having a : 
rowly missed him, he laid the whole country waste wit 
fire and sword, and ultimately took and garrisoned the 
island; but, in 1654, it surrendered to General Monk. 

The tourist proceeds across an elegant bridge, erected 
over the Tay, just below its discharge from the lake, 
and enters Kenmore, a neatly built village, possessing an 
excellent inn, from which an interesting view is obtain- 
ed of the village itself, the lake, the river, and the 
bridge over it. i 

At a little distance from Kenmore stands the Earl of 
Breadalbane’s princely residence of 


_ PAYMIOUTH, 


which has lately been rebuilt by its noble proprietor.— 
The original house, anciently called Balloch Castle, or 
the Castle at the discharge of the Lake, was erected by 
Sir Colin Campbell, sixth Knight of Lochaw, who 
died in 1583; and respecting whom, we are informed, 
that he “‘ was ane great justiciar all his time, throchtht — 
quhile he sustenit that dadlie feid of the Clangreigour | 
ane lang space. And besydes that, he caused executist 
to the death many notable lymmeris. He behaddit the 
laird Macgregour himselff at Candmoir in presence of 
the Erle of Atholl, the justice clerk, and sundrie other 
noblemen.” ae ay 
The modern house, or rather castle, is in a style of 
architecture which harmonizes with the magnificent sce- | 
nery that surrounds it. Its interior is fitted up with 
great elegance. The grand staircase is allowed to be 
the finest in Scotland ; and the suite of state apartments — 
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having:a sreat window of staine ieee eon 

of feudal grandeur. In the ¢ 

paintings, oy 
Taymouth stands in. 


a valley, which opens on J, 
i : P) och 
Tay, about a mile to the south-west. his is one of our 


finest lakes. he Dochart, and 
the Lochy, with many’a mountain stream, the Tay issues 
from its eastern extremity, broad and deep. Entering 
the park of the Earl of Breadalbane, and making a grace- 


the river passes on 
n Lyon: about a mile 
below. - Greatly increased in volume, he now exults in 
his strength, and pursues his rapid course to the north- 
east... The park is about two miles in length, by one in 
breadth, and is bounded on the north by a road leading 
from Kenmore to Weem ; on the south, by the road from 
Kenmore to Aberfeldy. It is unequally divided by the 
Tay, two-thirds being on the south side > and on each 
bank: terraces have been formed fifty feet broad ; that 
on the south extends eighteen hundred yards ; and the 
other on the north, four thousand.- They are connected 
‘by a Chinese wooden-bridge, thrown across the stream. 
Near the middle of the park, on a fine esplanade, half 
encircled by the river, Taymouth appears in royal mag- 
Nnificence. It is built in the style of the castellated Go- 


astle are many valuable 


thié, and upon the plan of the castle of Inverlochy, for- 


merly the residence of our Alpin kings. The lawn pre- 
sents an agreeable variety of surface ; now smooth and 
level, now swelling into gentle knolls, and studded with 
a Overhanging this charming vale are vai ce: 
with woods of the deepest verdure. Looking down oe : 
Tay, the hills of Dull, emerging from mpg, ca 
in perspective among the Crags of Weem ; ae = 
these, heathy ridges are mixed with grey tops of m 


d glass, is the beau idea, 
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tains: 
distance, rising to 
yel of the sea. 


Ae wes 
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‘Turning to the west, wve'see Ben-Lawers in the © 
the height of 4015 feet above the le- Pr 


We now find a refuge from the heat, in the Berseaw i 
Walk, ‘< where scarce ® sun-beam wanders through the» 


gloom.” Lofty lime-trees rise on each side, and throw 
their branches across this grand avenue, which stretches 
a mile along the Tay- Meeting on high, and twisting 
in fantastic folds, they form Gothic arches, wreathed im 
green foliage. As we proceed towards Kenmore, refresh~ 
ed with the coolness of the shade, the visitor will often’ 
gtop to admire the magnificent landscape before he reach~ 
es ‘the temple of the Paphian Queen. Beneath, the ri- 
ver rolls o’er his rocky channel ; the village of Kenmore, 
with its church and spire, 1s half-concealed among tufted 
trees ; beyond it, a fine reach of the lake is spread before 


. 


us, in all its beauty, fringed with wood, and shadowed 
with lofty mountains, among which it is lost to our view- 
Before quitting Taymouth, it deserves to be noticed, 
that when Prince Leopold paid a visit to the Earl of 
Breadalbane, in 1819, two thousand Highlanders" ap- 
peared at his lordship's summons, in the lawn before the 
castle, dressed in their native garb ; and, after perform- 
ing a number of evolutions, retired by different avenues, 
in separate detachments, each headed by its own piper-' 
The spectacle was well calculated to convey an idea of 
the extensive possessions of the noble Earl, and the an- 
cient power of a Highland chieftain. When his Majes- 
ty visited Scotland, ‘a well trained body of Breadalbane’ 
men, armed with sword and shield, were marched at lus: 
lordship’s expense to the metropolis, and made a distin=' 
guished figure among the other clans in the displays: 
which took place upon that auspicious occasion.) 
ee Tee : = Be of Seren extends from) 
ier y “ eastward, to the ‘Atlantic. ocean: 
, a space upwards of an hundred miles, and 
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comprehends the most elevated ground in the Highlands 
as the name Braedalbine imports, € great ancestor 
of the family being asked, why he placed his house at 
the extremity of his estate, replied, That he intended it 
should in time be in the middle of it, tact 

Leaving Kenmore, the tourist proceeds along the banks 
of the Tay, down Strath-Tay, the finest and richest strath 
or valley in the Highlands, extending from Taymouth 
to Logierait, a distance of twelve miles, and consisting 
of deep alluvial land, of the first quality, and in a high 
State of cultivation, The Tay rolls its majestic stream 
through the middle of this beautiful valley, at times seen 
in all its amplitude among the broad and level fields, and 
again eluding the sight by gliding round the bases of 
mountains, or under the shade of forests. In the higher 
portions of the hilly ridges which bound the valley on 
each side, groves, rocks, heath, and pasture, are delight- 
fully intermixed, and the mountain torrents are heard 
among the dark woods, precipitating themselves over 
crags and rocks into the valley beneath. The scene is 


_ truly magnificent, and combines all that is sublime and 


impetuous in Highland scenery. | 

Below Kenmore, Drummond Hill, Which is thickly 
wooded, rises conspicuous, and overhangs the rapid Ly- | 
on, which, rushing from the north-west, here pours its 
waters into the Tay. - . a 

Three miles and a half below Kenmore, the house of 
Bolfracks, surrounded by trees, appears upon the right ; 
and a mile farther on Castle Menzies, (Menzies, Bart.) 
is seen upon the opposite side of the Tay,—the rising 
woods above, and the rugged crags which peer out be- 
tween, forming a: delightful back ground. Far up the 
hill are the remains of a hermitage, formed by two sides 
of native rock and two of masonry, to which a chief of 
the family of Menzies retired some centuries ago, in dis- 
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ABERFELDY.- 

gust with the world, after resigning his patrimony to 4 
younger brother. — v : 
A mile further on is the populous village of Aber- 


feldy, and, near to it, are the Falls of Moness, (or 


Aberfeldy,) which have been pronounced by Pennant 
to be an epitome of every thing that can be admired im 


waterfalls, and to which the lyrical poetry of Burns has 
given new celebrity. 


«¢ The braes ascend like lofty wa’s, 
The foaming stream deep roaring fa’s, 
O’erhung wi’ fragrant spreading shawS, 

The birks of Aberfeldy. 

The hoary cliffs are crowned wi’ flowers ; 
White o’er the Jinn the burnie pours, 
And rising, weets wi’ misty showers 
| The birks of Aberfeldy.”” 
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Such is the poet's description, which is strikingly ac- 
curate, of the Falls of Moness ; but for the tourist who 
wishes in person to examine them, it is proper to state, 
that a walk conducts him along the side of a deep glen, 
until he reaches, on the left, the first cascade, which 
runs down a natural flight of steps in the rock, making 
a pattering noise. Advancing along the bottom of the 
glen, he will come to a profound cavern, upon the right 
wrought out by the stream, and terminated by a press 
cataract, consisting of several breaks, and almost over- 
arched with frowning rocks, and trees which project 
from their crevices. He will then ascend a zig-z 

walk, cross the first cascade, and advance ome Re / 

woods towards the summit of the hill, where a will | 

discover from the verge of 9 huge precipice another 

cataract, tumbling in one vast sheet into a deep hollo 

from whence the stream rushes furiously, and is | . on 

deep gloom of a wood beneath. — ; cal 

eaving i i 

along ian ot Armco ah ease | 

e Tay, through a country in- 
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“creasing. in fertility and beauty.; | 
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Aberfeldy, the venerable castle of G 


House, (Stewart, Esq.) is seen upon the left. «Jy 
the’ bank aboon the mill, in the Lowlands 0’ Balle- 
chin,”. Sir James the Rose, ‘the young heir of the. pro- 
perty, was slain by Sir John the. Graham. A mile 
further on is Balnaguard Inn, upon the right, and 


village of Logierait, a little way distant." But con- 
tinuing along the west bank of the Tay, which now 
takes a southerly direction, ‘the road, one mile beyond 


_ Balnaguard Inn, enters Port village ; one mile further, 


Balmacniel village, and passes Kinnaird, (Izett, Esq.) 
romantically situated beneath an overhanging rock, near 


_ toa fountain and the ruins of a chapel, both dedi- 
» cated to St Lawrence. The road continues its course 


through a’valley, abounding in the finest scenery, having 
the Tay. on the left, flowing along the base of a ridge of 
hills, charmingly wooded. A: mile’ and a-half beyond 
Kinnaird, it passes Glenalbert, the scene of Mrs Brun- 
ton’s popular novel of < Self Control.” Here there 
isa fine waterfall, at. no great distance from the road. 
A little further on is Dalguise, (Stewart, Esq.) on the 
right ; and a mile and a-half beyond Dalguise, the road 


enters first Ballalachan village, and then Dalmarnock | 


village, near.to which the level country terminates. 


Three miles beyond this, a road strikes off upon the 
right to Amulrie, and the river Braan is crossed by a 
_ bridge atthe village of Inyar; a little further on, the 


’ ‘ ’ : y - if, } 
sy, Ye, ;  Chareet Efi BSA LRA AHA 45 , cursi n may most con- 
eT aeicrees re Bony from ese lemrarae ny eer con. 
veniently be made to Blair’ Atholl, and the CA A a ie 
_ - of Tummel and Rannoch, which are comprehen ae eg es ie 
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road crosses the Tay by @ magnificent: new Bee | 
seven arches, and enters: Dunkeld on its northern’ an 


- ; 
DUNKELD is 


is situated within the grand pass to the Highlands from 


the east, in the centre of a valley, surrounded on all sides 
by mountains, less lofty than the central Grampians, but 
broken and shattered into the most picturesque forms, 
and covered to their summits with trees of every species. 
The foliage of those trees presents a prevailing depth of 
green, relieved by an infinite variety of hues and tints, 
and casts a solemn shade over the majestic Tay,as it flows 


1 silence, skirting the hills, and presenting an image of. 


tranquil but resistless strength. ‘The town itself, with 
its venerable, abbey, and the surrounding landscape, syl- 
van and cultivated, level and mountainous, the river and 
the rocks, combine to form a scene at once placid and 
magnificent. | ns 
Dunkeld was at one time the capital of ancient Cale- 
donia ; and about the dawn of Christianity in this coun- 
try, was made the seat of religion by a Pictish king, who, 
erected there a monastery of Culdees, which King David 
I. in 1130 converted into a bishopric, and ranked it the 
first in the kingdom. The town contains about 1400 in- 
habitants, who are principally engaged in the manufac- 
ture of linen and yarn. Its situation is so remarkably 


healthful, that physicians frequently recommend. it as a 
summer residence. | 


The most interesting object in D 


unkeld is the Abbey, 


surrounded by evergreens, and overlooking the river, 
which now reflects its ruins, “ furred o’er with ho 
damps and mouldering slime,” as in ages past it ivan 
ed its pristine strength and magnificence. The architec- 
_ ture of the abbey is a mixture of Gothic and Saxon. Th | 
tower, the two side aisles, and the nave of the eae 
le church, 
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wey ron = ately, when they w 
repaired and Strengthened at theljens | y were 


up with brick and mortar. On the north side of the 
choir ‘is the chapter-house, built by Bishop Lauder in 
1469. Above} isa room in which are preserved the char- 
ters of the Atholl family, and their burial-place is in a 
vault below. A monument to Alexander, Earl of Buchan 
and Badenoch, the Wolf of Badenoch, who burnt the ca- 
thedral of Elgin, for which sacrilege he was compelled to 


-do penance at the Blackfriar’s Church in Perth, and pro-. 


mise indemnification at the high altar, stands at the north 
door of the choir leading into the aisle. It stood origi- 
nally in the middle of the choir. ‘The aisle, or body of 
the cathedral, appears once to have been of’ exceeding 
grandeur. At the'west end are the remains of the large 
window, in the style of the florid Gothic, but which not 
even the authority of the Lords of the Congregation, who 
do not seem té have entirely adopted the destructive, but 
sagacious, policy of Knox, could save from the religious 

' * The tower, at the west end of the north 


> r 


“An order: issued at the time of the Reformation respecting ‘this 
Milding (Benes necRaiil t ze tak guid heyd that neither the 
building, bears: ‘‘ Faill not, bot ze tak guid heyd acy perther the 
dasks, windocks, nor duires, be on y ways hurt or broken—eyther glassin 
wark or iron wark.” i éesk Gis 4 or 2% 
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aisle is remarkable for its elegance. Tiiwas begun by 
Bishop Lauder in 1469, and finished by Bishop Brown 1n 


1501. ‘There is in it an extraordinary and inexplicable 
rent, about two inches in width, commencing at the base 
of the highest window, and extending to the bottom of 
the building: (ial | ae 


We must not omit to mention, that the celebrated 
Gawin Douglas, whose translation of the #neid has been 
considered.-more poetical and spirited than Dryden's, was 
the last bishop but three of this diocese. ‘ 

At the gate of the church-yard, are two large stones, 
« with shapeless sculpture decked ;” one of them in the. 
form of a cross, the figures in the other intended for a 
representation of the; twelve Apostles. . es 

In a number of. works, an epitaph is referred to, as 
appearing upon the tomb-stone of a Margery Scott, in 
this chufch-yard. A Margery Scott was actually in- 
terred here in 1728, and the epitaph composed for her 
by the poet Pennycuik, but never, inscribed, for obvious. 
prudential reasons. Though, as a poetical composition, 
it be devoid of merit, we may insert it, as abounding in 
curious chronological facts : eet fe - 


“ Stop, passenger, until my life you read; 

The living may get knowledge from the dead': 

Five times five years unwedded: was my life ;. 

Five times five years) I) wasia: virtuous wife;;_ 

Ten times five years b wept.a widow’s, woes 5) 
Now, tired of human scenes, I here. repose. 

Betwixt my cradle and my grave were.seen 
Seven mighty kings of Scotland anda queen Aas 
Full twice five years the commonwealth: I ‘saw, Fat 
Ten times the subjects rise against’ the law,. | 
And, which is worse than any civil. war, 

A king arraign’d, before the subjects’ bar:; 

Swarms of sectarians, hot with hellish rage, bi 
Cut off his royal head upon the stage, = 
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Twice did I see old Prelacy pull’ down Wade. 
And twice the cloak did sink beneath the gown. 


I saw the Stuart race thrust out ; nay, more, 
I saw our country sold for English ore; 
Our numerous nobles, who have famous been, 
Sunk to the lowly number of sixteen... 
Such desolations in my days have been, 


I have an end of all perfection seen.” 


It remains to be noticed, that near to the cathedral 
are seen growing the two largest larch Britain: aad 
the first ever brought into it. So little understood were 
the properties of the larch, that these two, when first 
imported from the Tyrol in 1737, were nurtured in 
fiower-pots placed in a green-house. Finding, however, 
by transferring them to the lawn, that they resisted the 
cold of a Scottish winter, numerous plantations were 
formed of this valuable species ; and such has been their 
Success, that even a frigate was built of arch from the 
Duke of Atholl’s grounds, by way of experiment, to try 
its qualities as a substitute for oak. ” es es 
Standing on the bridge, and looking northward, the 
view is wonderfully grand. In the fore-ground, we ob- 
serve the mouldering cathedral, partly shaded with trees ; 
ic pi ixed with branches, and through 
Gothic pinnacles are mixed with brar meee) 
the foliage is seen the gray wall. The romantic P 
sure-grounds of Dunkeld House (the seat of the ke 
of Atholl) rise behind, surmounted by the lofty pre 
-barns. The long ridge of Craig Vinean iets ba 
the distance like an immense rampart, indente wi 
towers and battlements, placed to defend a la 
through the Grampians. Here mountains, feathere 
hei its, throw their dark shadows 
ines, even to their summ1 5; ane one 
2 the woods beneath, while the light streams: ne 
ee and falls in full flood on the’ opposite *, ai 
tain. ‘There, trees are waving in the summer wind, 
tain. There, tree oes e the rest, the larch is 
all the variety of yerdure. Above , 








conspicuous: . sets | 
Get dignity from the woody defile. ~ Dark, and deep, 
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On our left, we see the Tay emerging in 


he has passed mountain and ragged cliff ; mow he rolls a 


copious flood, and laves the sounding shore. Eastward, 


he wheels with’ majestic sweep, and his course to the 


south is soon lost’ to our view among rocks: and trees 
which overhang his stream. Again, we turn to the north, 
and notice features in the landscape which we formerly 
overlooked, in contemplating the sublimity of the scene. 
Now, we see the houses of the town, and hear “ the 
busy hum of men.” The smoke curls from the chimney- 
tops, and rolls in fantastic wreaths upon the leafy woods, 
of Craig-y-barns, while it gives distance to Craig Vi- 
nean. DP akh ae 

~ Leaving the bridge, the tourist will turn northwards 
by a handsome new street, and arrive at the lodge and 
gateway leading to the mansion of the Duke of Atholl. 
The house wants magnificence, and ill corresponds with 


the noble walks conducting to all parts of the surround- 
ing territory, and which are computed to extend fifty 


miles. Ascend Craig-y-barns, where a grand view is 
obtained, commanding _ the valley westward, forming 
a fine vista, terminated by the blue ranges of the central 
Grampians; also the chain of lakes between Dunkeld 
and Blairgowrie, ridges of mountains confusedly stretch- 
ing off in all directions, and the champaign country as 
far as Perth. | 

The tourist will not neglect to visit the banks of the 
Braan, perhaps the most interesting portion of the sce- 
nery of this neighbourhood.. Guides will be easily found 


_ who will conduct the tourist to Invar, wherethe Braan de- 


scends from Loch Freuchie near Amulrie, and joins the 
Tay. From thence proceed along the banks of the stream 

by a path through woods, to Ossian’s Hall, which pur 
ly conceals from view one of the most charming ee 
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group of listening females ; beside him are his huntin 

spear, bow and quiver; and his dog Bran. Upon, = aig 
ing this picture, by sliding it into the wall, you enter an 
elegant apartment, from the windows of which, a.sublime 
scene bursts upon the, sight. The Stream, by the ‘ap- 
proximation of its rocky sides, is compressed. within very 
narrow limits ; and taking a sudden turn, it is agitated 


_ by. a double resistance, and chafes and foams down an in- 


clined descent over enormous rocks, reclining one upon 
the broken edge of the gther. At the bottom it has 
worn a deep abyss, where its waters are whirled round 
with extreme velocity. The sides and ceiling of the 
apartment in which the tourist. stands, are embossed with 
mirrors, which reflect the waterfall, and represent it, 
sometimes as running upwards, sometimes horizontally 
over the head. A bridge has been thrown across the 
chasm, which also affords a fine view of the fall. _ 

- - Just above the fall is a rustic seat, from whence there 
is a fine view of the Hall, standing on the summit of a 
perpendicular cliff, forty feet high. Half a-mile farther 
up the banks of the Braan, is Ossian’s Cave, partly arti- 
ficial ; and on the wall of the chief apartment is inscribed 
the following metrical version of the address of Malvina 
to the shade of Oscar : — 


‘¢ Oh, see that form which. faintly gleams ! 
Tis Oscar come to cheer my, dreams. 
Ah, wreath of mist! it on away; 
Stay, my lovely Oscar, stay ! 
<3 Peay An harp, to doleful lays, c 
And sooth my. soul with Oscar's praise. 
_. Wake, Ossian, first of Fingal’s line, — 
‘And mix thy sighs and tears with mine! 
“The shell has ceased in Oscar’s hall, 


Tf 


Since gloomy Caerbar-saw-thee fall. way 
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The roe o’et Morven playful pounds, ~ 

Nor fears the cry of Oscar's hounds. mit 

Phy four grey stones the hunter spies: 
; rt t, he cries.” rs P| 


' peace to the hero’s ghos 


7 


‘About a mile above QOssian’s Cave is another water- 
~ fall, “where the action of the stream has perforated the 
rock ‘so‘as to form an almost entire bridge, which art has 
completed. The stream rushes from beneath this bridge, 
between the two rocks that support it, precipitating 
itself near. fifty. feet. “It is a sublime object, but is 
deficient in. surrounding scenery- This fall is called the 
Rumbling Brig: shine tetris sd Teme ps 

The walk may be circularly continued from Ossian's 
hall, along the face of Craig Vinean, until the tourist 
regains Invar, by, a path on the banks of the Tay. Seats 
are erected at short distances, upon spots affording the 
most enchanting prospects ; the view from'the summit of 


Craig Vinean is very grand, surpassing all the others in 


the neighbourhood. The grounds ‘immediately under 
the! eye appear broken and rugged; the woods on the 
left lose much of their density ; but the forest scenery 
still stretches out te an interminable distance, and 


7 


ascends the dark sides of the distant mountains. The 
traveller may here form some idea of the great extent 
to which the Duke of Atholl ‘has, carried the system of 
planting. From the woods before him, great. quantities 
of larches have been cut, which have been successfully 
used in ship-building. | fe | 
From Craig Vinean, the tourist may ascend the 
neighbouring romantic eminence called the King’s Seat. 
His way lies along a narrow forest path, fainone eh 
and abrupt rocks. A path still more romantic branches 
from it, and leads up through the King’s Pass, to the 
summit of the King’s seat. This was a fannie station 
of William the Lion, when enjoying the pleasures of the 
chace, and from’ which he discharged his shafts at the 
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deer as they were: driy . Mids 
: driven ‘past him in 
this place Queen Mary, elias cippeiaer 


crowds. At 


ime, narrowly escaped destruction from an infuriated 


in:his Monarchichronicon. The view from the King’s 
seat is very extensive, but less icturesq 

. ind eo Ferve.« a th 

injits cvicinity:*/ «aA | i i “ptt 


e*, 
7 : 


ws A delightful excursion may be made in the course fav 
Lt Dunkeld north-east to Blairgowrie, the line of which e we 
riefly describe. ' The ‘road winds along the foot of the Grampians : 
and on the south, the country opens to the valley of Stormont. 
About two miles from Dunkeld, the road passes the Loch of Lows, 
A mile beyond this is Butterstone Loch ; and four miles further on 
is the Loch of Cluny, having a small island bear the southern shore, 
on which is built the ancient’ Castle of Cluny, (Earl of Airly,) once, 
according to tradition, a hunting seat of Kenneth Macalpine, and, in 
‘the opinion of some, the birth-place of the. Admirable Crichton. 
Forneth, the delightful country seat of Principal Baird, overlooks the 
castle. Another mile conducts the tourist to the Loch of Marlie. 
On ‘the north side is Kinloch, (Hog, Esq.) and behind it Baleid, 
(Campbell, Esq.) while the grounds of Marlie, (Farquharson, Esq.) 
bound it on the east. Near the house of Marlie is the church and. 
inn of Marlie, or Kinloch. The inn is much resorted to by parties. 
from Perth and Dunkeld, who spend there the summer months, 
attracted to it by the sport to be had on the neighbouring hills‘and 
Jakes. Pass Ardblair, (Mrs Blair Oliphant,) on the right, and just 
before entering Blairgowrie, two miles beyond Marlic, Newton, 
(M‘Pherson, Esq.) In the vicinity of this village, there are a num- 
ber of circles of stones; and behind the manse is a mound, where, it 
is said, the Earls of Gowrie dispensed justice to their vassals. . 
The tourist will visit cae (Baron Clerk Rattray, ) two miles 
north from Blairgowrie. Crossing the furious Ericht by a bridge,, 
the road continues on the east side of the river, having P arkhill, 
(Whitson, Esq.) on the right. On the opposite side, the Lornty em 
the Ericht, where the bed and sides of the river pe dt Sie 
appearance. To, obstruct the. progress of the eet - ne en 
machine is fixed in a channel so narrow, that the sides Brenojeuure 
a yard and a-half asunder. At a short distance is another bridge, 


: i a extraordinary phena- 
below the house of Craighall ; and here a most ext ; 
‘menon presents itself. The) rocks on each side of the river rise at 


iy) ae 


least 200 feet above its bed, and the west side consists of a perpendi- 


‘ 


njoying the same pas- 





| 


a 


Ss 





miles, the road passes the villages of In } 
‘Dunkeld; and having: proceeded two miles, reaches the 
famous hill of Birnam. The wood, with which the fate 
-of the tyrant Macbeth was mysteriously connected, has, 
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Leavi Dunkeld for Perth, a distance of fourteen 
“at var and of Little 


with the exception of two trees, disappeared, and been 
succeeded by a forest of modern growth. On the side 
of the hill may be observed the vestiges of a round fort 
called: <‘ Court Hill,” and also “ Duncan Hill,” where 
that monarch held his court ; near to which are a num- 
ber of cairns. Higher up are the remains of a large 


square turreted. fort, called by the natives Forhaillen. 


‘The hill is 1040 feet in height ; and from every point 
upon its northern side may. be seen the hill of Dunsin- 
nan, situated south-east, upon the borders of Angus- 
shire, distant, in a straight line, about twelve miles. 
Three miles from Dunkeld, we pass the venerable towers 
of Murthly Castle, (Stewart, Bart.) on the left, on the 
banks of the river are the remains of entrenchments. 
eS The country now, for a short space, assumes a ste- 
rile aspect. Six miles from’ Dunkeld the road enters 
the thriving village of Auchtergaven. A mile further 
on is the Mill of Loak ; and, upon the right, are the 
ruins of a residence of the noble family of Nairne. 
Here a road, leading to Tullibelton, strikes off on the 
right; and a mile further on, a road strikes off to the 
left, towards the village of Stanley and the Linn of Camp- 
sie. The Tay here is of great breadth, falling over a 
ridge of rocks, which jut out like piers, and partly inter- 


cular rock, 700 feet in length, and 220 in height, as smooth as if it 
had been chiselled. Here hawks build their nests, and thei : 
have often been carried away by falconers from different “i a ake 
kingdom. A balcony at. one of the windows of Crai Mal as 
placed immediately above this fearful chasm. ee 


house is 
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cept the water in Its. passage to the Linn 


Hay, (ancestor of the Earls of Erro] and Kinnoul,) 
and his two sons ; and, making a stand, obtained a most 
decisive victory over their pursuers. A few paces further 
on, a road leads off from the right to Redgorton and Mo- 
nedie. The! road begins to: wind amongst. plantations, 
chiefly upon Lord Lynedoch’s estate, through the open- 
ings in which, to the eastward, the Tay is seen flowing 
between Steep and richly wooded banks. “A mile and 
a-half from where the road branches off to Luncarty; it 
crosses the Almond by a bridge’ of three arches, near its 
junction with the Tay. On the north side of the former 
Tiyer, stood, till within these few years, the village of 
Bertha. | This is: supposed by some antiquaries to have 
been the: original town of Perth; and, in ‘support, of 
their opinion, they quote the authority of Boece, that 
ancient Perth stood at the. confluence of the Almond 
and Tay. Strong reasons have certainly been adduced 
to show that Bertha was once.a Roman station ; and 
some have! supposed; that upon this’ spot was fought 
the celebrated battle between Galgacus and A gricola, 
recorded by Tacitus. _A fine view is now. obtained of 
the palace of Scone, (Earl of Mansfield,) and the plan- 
tations around it. ‘The road, a mile en raat 
Bridge, passes Few House, (Nicol, Esq.) Debecantet? 
Balhonsic on the left; and Tulloch Printfield on the 


right ; and, a mile further on, enters 
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| PERTH, 


one of the most ancient and handsome towns in Scot- 
land. It is’ situated on the west bank of the Tay, 
upon a level ard extensive plain, divided into the 
North’ and South, Inches, each about a mile and 2 
half in circumference, and where three tracts of vast fer- 


tility, the ‘arse. of Gowrie, Strathmore, 


earn, may be’ said to terminate and unite. - When Agrti- 
cola and his army, in advancing into the territory of the 


Galedonians, first beheld the Tay, and the plain upon 
which Perth now stands, they were Se struck with their 
resemblance.to the Tiber and its banks in the vicinity 
of Rome, that with one consent, they exclaimed, in-a 
transport of enthusiasm, Ecce I iber ! Ecce Campus 
Martius ! 


Agricola pitched: his camp upon the present site of 


Perth, and afterwards built what he intended should be 
a colonial town. He fortified it with walls and a castle, 
threw a- wooden bridge over the Tay, and filled the 
ditches with water by an. aqueduct from the Almond, 
which still exists, and continues to supply the mills and 
public wells of the city. . Sie Ali 
_ An old house, which was s ipposed to mark the site of 
a temple, dedicated to Mars, long stood at the north- 
west corner of the Water-gate ; but upon its demolition: 
about forty years ago, a marble stone was inserted in the 
new house erected upon its ruins, bearing this inscrip- 
tion: “ Here ‘stood the house of the Green”? : 
Perth, on account of its importance, and its’ vicini 

to the royal palace of Scone, was long considered he 
capital of Scotland, before Edinburgh acquired that 5 
re ee ‘Tt possesses the peculiarity of being seats 
wi Pens . ' ; ete . 

out having been ox eee = a bishop, or ithe 





and Strath- | 
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Seat of an university. Here parliame 
of the church were frequently held 
bility had their residences. It js 
adorned by modern art, and now retains few! vest; 
of Its ancient grandeur. Formerly it was much 


nts and assemblies 
» and many of the no- 


had dedicated to St J ohn, also a chapel, with a number 
of houses, and seriously endangered’ the lives of Kin 

William, his brother, and son, who escaped from fie 
town in a boat. In the reign of Edward the First of 
England, Perth was occupied by the English ; but, after 
an obstinate resistance, they were expelled by Robert 
Bruce. In 1644, it was taken by the celebrated Mar. 
quis of Montrose, after the victory he obtained at Tih: 
bermuir, in the neighbourhood. In 1715, and also in 
1745, Perth was occupied by the Highlanders, who pro- 
claimed the Pretender king, and appointed new magi- 


_ Strates. 


The city of Perth contains several beautiful streets 
and terraces ; and the whole has a compactness, combin- 
ed with elegance, which is to be observed in few provin- 
cial towns. Its citizens have just reason to be proud of 
the magnificent Bridge over the Tay, consisting of ten 
arches. Its whole length is 906 feet, nine inches : 
and its breadth 22 feet within the parapets. Among 
the buildings most deserving the notice of a stran- 
ger, we may point out the Depét, built by govern- 
ment: in 1812 for the reception of prisoners of war, 
and which contained at one time not less than 7000. 
It is now used as a store-house. The County Hall 
is a beautiful building, in the purest. Grecian style : 
and at no great distance is the prison. Near to this is 
the Quay where vessels discharge and take in their car- 
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to Perth at 


Piough'the Tay is only-navigable up to Fe | 
: ave been 


all craft, vessels of 300 tons h : 
@ vicinity there are other quays, for 
ing boats. . 
1762) which has | 
f eminent 


oes! 
neap tides by sm 
launched here-- In th 
the convenience of lime vessels and fish 


_ An academy was established here in 
been always under the direction of masters 0 


literary character ; young persons are sent to it from all ; 
parts of the kingdom for their education: =~ + ayrgk 
The Literary and Antiquarian Society of Perth: was ; 
founded in 1784, chiefly for the investigation of the an-=: 
tiquities of Scotland ; but the plan of the society, NOW | 
enlarged, admits communications in philosophy; the | 
belles lettres, and the fine arts, as well as in antiquities: 
On the North Inch is a fine race-course ; and both In- 
ches afford delightful public walks. The population ex- . 
tends to nearly 20,000. | hi ) Ae 
As has been already remarked, the town possesses 
few remains of antiquity,—these having mostly disap- | 
peared before the spirit of modern improvement. At | 
the north end of the South Inch, may be seen part of: . 
the fosse of a very strong citadel built by Oliver Crom- | 
pas In is Fountain Close, connected with the Wa- 
er-gate, the ruins of a house belonging to the Bishop 
of Dunkeld are still observable. « Re cheep "aE 
the Water-gate, stood, till very lately, Gowrie House 
which was the scene of that problematical event in Sot: >| 
tish history called the Gowrie Conspiracy. At the south- : 
Sol end of the garden attached to this house; stood the | 
Monk’s Tower, the origin of which is aeeerinin ; and 
at the south-west, the Spey tower, once a stately fortress 
at a strong prison. These towers were connected | 
y the old city wall. At the end of the Spey-gat | 
stood a convent of Greyfriars, which was a2 Scie | 
tlie Reformers., In St John’s Street is S Sate ne 
sadly deformed and defaced, but Sah yobals Chureh; 
Rs re =) still retaining some 
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ught the enthusiasm of Knox, attack. 


ed to the monasteries of the Grey and Black Friars, 
and Carthusians, which they pillaged and entirely de- 
stroyed. St John’s is now divided into the east, west, 
and middle churches. Blackfriar’s-lane conducts to the 


grounds (now feued out for building) which belonged to. 


the monastery of that name. ‘The monastery, of which 
not a vestige remains, was founded by Alexander II. and 
after the destruction of the castle, became a royal resi- 
dence. Within its walls James I. fell beneath the dag- 


Sers of confederated assassins. _Anciently, Perth con- 


tained a number of other religious houses, which are 
vow utterly obliterated.» Near to’ the Cross stood. the 
Parliament house until very lately. : 


: - aie 
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EXCURSIONS FROM PERTH TO PLACES IN 


_ ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD. 8 lar 


IN the vicinity of Perth, are numerous scenes deserv- 
ing the notice of the traveller: Of these, the pmost ae! 
teresting isi J9 048) to) a ee 

oon ss | Semen " Lege det + a 

Wig: 3 oy BS : M | o S Hx a? + ’ 
called by some the capital of the ee on a 
which ‘unquestionably. was the Pate heehee isi 

; so ° yy the rei 1 OL. 
Monarchs so early as gn 


a a 
icyy @urvgte 


tore the pictures, threw. 
down the altars/scattered the vases ; and tlien proceed- 
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existing, they held their courts of jus- 


und still 
im This mound is sometimes called Omnis Ter ra, pro- 
bably from the circumstance of Malcolm JI. having there 
conferred hereditary grants of all the Jands of Scotland 
upon his numerous Barons, Sometimes 1t 3 called Boot- 
hill; in allusion to a supposed ancient practice, of bring- 
ing to this place a pootful of earth from different estates, 
when the proprietors were to receive their investitures 
from the monarch. © enrpas ten 't lente rote if abide 

In 838, the Culdees founded an Abbey here ; soon 
thereafter the famous stone, reckoned the Palladium 
of Scotland, and on which the Scottish kings were 
crowned, was transferred from Dunstaffnage to. this 
abbey. Every, one knows the history of this stone, until 


its removal in 1296, by Edward I. to Westminster Abbey, 
where it’ jis still to be'seen, with its ancient, inscription 
upon it :— SORT OTd4 10 udell 
‘© Ni fallat fatam, Scoti quocunque locatum: 
Invenient lapidem,' regnare tenentur ibidem.”’ 

In 1115, Alexander,I. drove the Culdees out of the 
abbey, dedicated, it to the Trinity and the Archangel 
Michael, and committed it to the Canons regular of St 
Augustine. This abbey, at the time of the Reformation, 
was destroyed by a mob from Dundee ; but. its aisle still 
remains, and is used asa cemetery by the noble family of 
Mansfield, who, as descendants of the family of Tulli- 
bardine, are now the proprietors of Scone, 7 

The old Palace’ of Scone, or rather the ‘one existing 
previous to the present one, was begun by, the Earl of 
Gowrie, and completed in 1606 by Sir David Murray of 
Gospatrick, who obtained a grant of the lands from James 
VI. after Gowrie’s forfeiture. The palace has been r 
cently pulled down, and a new one erected upon its a 

ina style of uncommon grandeur, harmonizing with rac 
associations connected with its localities. .Much of the 
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old’ furniture, and’ many of the’ancient monuments be. 
longing to the old palace, are stil] preserved in the new 
one ; among the former, We may notice a bed of flowered 
crimson velvet, which is said to have’ been Wrought } 

the unfortunate Mary when confined in'Lochleven Cast, 
Its'noble gallery is' 180 feet long, and containg a valuat 
ble collection of paintings.’ eNom eiales wid 0: 
~~ The situation of the palace’ is highly picturesque. It 
stands upon an extensive lawn, consisting of above 1000 
acres, sloping gently to the river, diversified with fine 
walks and gardens, and’ surrounded by thriving planta- 


tions.’ “2019... zhek, Ut. shoul yee ire, he ? 
The ancient royal city of Scone has dwindled down to 
a Village, and even of that a very small part now remains, 
the Earl of Mansfield having bought up the houses and 
grounds, and erected a new and handsome village at a 
distance from the palace. : gens 2f rth 
On the Boot-hill, a parish church was erected in 1624, 
in which Charles II. was crowned ; on that occasion he 
was more mortified than edified, by a sermon preached 
by a sturdy presbyterian minister of the name of Doug- 
las, who'inculeated, with much. fervour, the doctrine of 


a tacit ‘compact between king and people, and the right 


of resistance. This church has been pulled down, and 
a new one erected in the village. ‘But the old aisle we 
have described remains 3 and in it may be seen a marble 
monument, of exquisite sculpture, to the memory of Da- 
id, first Viscount Stormont. = — Bt Seas tba 
water is about a mile north: from Perth. Strangers, 
desirous of visiting it, must obtain an’ (orderiin cae 
from Mr Condie in Perth, his lordship’s: agent. ‘The 
view from the parapet is particularly rich and interesting. 
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|” FROM PERTH TO METHVEN, Baily i 


£. : si nimi 42" 


ety | 


Leaving’ Perth by'the north road, and.turning west~ 
ri 1 








ward by the road 


11% 


\METHVEN, 'LYNEDOCH; &c. 


to Crieff, we pass ‘on the left, about 4 
mile from the town, Few House, and on the right Tul- 
loch bleachfield' and printfield. — About ami 
the road passes the ancient castle of Ruthven, the name 
of which was changed to Huntingtower 5 the nild- 
ing itself has, in modern times, been converted into a Ter 
sidence for workmen. — It consists of two square towers, 
built) at different times, but now joined by buildings of 
modern construction. The top of one of the towers is 
called the Maiden’s Leap, from the following romantic 
securrence, Which we shall give in the words of Mr Pen- 


nant :—“ A daughter of the first Earl of Gowrie was 


addressed by a young gentleman of inferior rank in the 
neighbourhood, a frequent visitor of the family, who ne- 
ver would give the least countenance to his passion. — His 
lodging was in the tower, separate from that of his mis- 


tress ; 


‘ Sed yetuere patres quod non potuere yetare.” 


) ai: Se ; 
The lady, before the doors were shut, conveyed herself 
into her lover’s apartment ; but some prying duenna ac- 
quainted the countess with it, who, cutting off, as she 
thought, all possibility of retreat, hastened to surprise 
them. ‘The young lady’s ears were quick: she heard 
the footsteps of the old countess, ran to the top of the 
leads, and took the desperate leap of nine feet four inche 
over a chasm of sixty feet, and luckily lighting on tie 
battlements of the other tower, crept into her own bed, 
where her astonished mother found her, and of wig 
apologised for the unjust suspicion. The fair daughter 
did not clioose to repeat the leap ; but the next night 
eloped, and was married.”—In this place occurred Sn 


memorable transaction, known in Scottish history by the 


name of the Raid of Ruthven. Gowrie and others of 


the barons having formed the , 
e generous design of freei 
James VI. when a youth, from his oat net tatearitte 





ile farther on, - 
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inveigled'him into this castle, on hi 
ing- match in’ Atholl. When about ea meen & hunt 
We ue - et whet » Ne was 
Stopped by his noblés; who Presented him with a memo: 
rial of their. grievances). He endeavoured to free hj @ 
self from their restraint, and burst into tears 3 upon aaa 
the ‘Master of Glammis observed; that it was better chil. 
dren meep than’ bearded ‘men.’ The nobles carried him 
off 5: but he escaped, and again gave himself up to the 
Ear! of Arran ; and; though he had passed an act of ob- 
livion in their favour, pronounced the conspirators guilty 
er, eason 5 and, after a mock trial, perfidiously pu 
Gowrie to death at Stirling! ? %© waiipaah Ao cs 
_ The ‘Toad continues ‘westward 3 a mile’ and a half 
in advance, a branch strikes off northward, and conducts, 
by a new approach through the wood, and by the banks 
of the loch of Methven, to Methven Castle, the delight- 
ful residence of Robert Smythe, Esq. Upon: these 
grounds Robert Bruce’ sustained a bloody defeat, June 
19, 1306, from the English general, Aymer de Valence, 
Ear! of Pembroke ; and here the Sister of Henry VIII. 
of England, and widow of James IV. of Scotland, died, 
the wife of Lord Methven, in 1539... Fe | 
__ From Methyen Castle there are two roads to Lyne- 
doch, by the Bridge of Dalerue, or by the old Bridge of 
Almond. _ Preferring the latter, the tourist. returns to 
the eastern gate, and crosses the Almond by its ancient 
bridge, which commands a fine view on both sides. The 
road ascends the eastern bank, passes the dissenting 
church of Pitcairn ; and a mile farther reaches _ 
ciiisyy gog@¥NEDOCH COTTAGE, poof... 
: of the hero of 


the favourite and most romantic residence 


Barossa, Lord Lynedoch. » Within the grounds of ties 
doch is Burn Braes, a’ teste Gite 3 OO seed 4 
Brauchie Burn, made classic by the song of Bessy Bell 














eis KINFAUNS.— ity 


and Mary Gray. | These were two beautiful young Ja- 


‘dies, who, dreading a plague which raged in that neigh- 


pourhood in 1666, retired to this spot, — 
«+ And biggit a bower on yon ‘burn brae, © 

And theekit it o’er wi’ rashes.” 
Here they were visited by the lover of one of them, who 
communicated the infection to both, and all three fell 
victims to it. The grave of those ill-fated beauties is 
still pointed out at Dronach-haugh, about half a mile 
west from Lynedoch Cottage, and near to the banks of 
the Almond. Return by the village of Monedie, (which 
prolongs the excursion only half a mile ;) and a little be- 
yond Monedie, the road joins that from Dunkeld, oppo- 
site to od 


LUNCARTY, 


the scene of the celebrated battle known by that name- 
A great many tumult, until lately, appeared upon this 
field and the ground in its vicinity ; and from their scat- 
tered positions, the conclusion may be drawn, that both 
armies had successively retreated and rallied. On level- 
ling some of those tumuli, human skeletons and bones, 
mingled with the bones and teeth of horses, have been 
found. About 700 yards south upon the Tay, stand 
eight tumuli ; and in front of them, nearer the river, is a 
larger tumulus. At a little distance is a large unpolished 
stone, said to mark the grave of the Danish general ; and 
. the land-side, are the remains of a long oval a pect 
“ earth, which was probably intended to strengthen the 
anish encampment. At the east end of the tumuli stand 
some cottages, which are still called Denmark. - 


PROM PERTH TO KINFAUNS, HILL OF KINNOUL &e : 
font / 4 


Proceed from Perth along the Dundee road until it 
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reaches Bridge-end : then strike off by a’path condict: 


ing to the summit of Kinnoul Hill; which is the western 
termination of a beautiful verdant range of the Sidlaw 
hills. The view from Kinnoul hill is grand. The front 
of the hill itself, a black and tagged precipice, frowning 
destruction upon the valley beneath, and appearing like 
& gigantic landmark from a distance, is an object pecu- 


liarly Striking. - Proceed eastward by;a footpath, along 
a catriage way, lead- 


sitll?) salleod@o Us AEINTAUNG CameLy, gon sa 
the mansion of Lord. Gray; delightfully situated inj the 
bosom of the ‘Aills, at the distance of about three miles 
from Perth, on the road to Dundee. The Castle contains 
a rare collection of books and pictures. This was the re- 
sidence of Thomas Charteris, or Thomas de Longueville, 
sometimes called the. Red Reaver, who came from France, 


and assisted the patriotic exertions of Wallace. His de- 
scendants were a long time Provosts of Perth, and his 
large two-handed sword is still: preserved in this castle. 


Return to Perth by.a footpath along the face of the hill, 


the brow of the hill, until:it reaches 


Ait Se 


at the entrance to which is a cottage commanding a charm- 
ing prospect down the Tay. h The path Soon crosses the 
mindy gonl, a deep hollow in the hill, at one point there 
is an echo which repeats a syllable several times with 
wonderful distinctness ; the path, before turning the west 
corner, of the hill, runs beneath a cave, famous in former 
times for, the observance within it of superstitious es 
At the bottom of this hill are sometimes, found ne 
onyxes, agates, carnelians, &c. washed down by ran as 
the face of the rocks. At the turn of the footpat 8 a 
iew is obtained of the city of Perth. Opposite 
eas i A footpath conducts 
point stood the Castle of Kinnoul, | ie wee 
“the house’ of Bellwood, ‘surrounded with p 
Sale ; i r beauty. Descend the 
grounds and gardens of singular beauty. | oe 
pa 


b | 


pobit 207 = fbR ara: ils: S75 
hill, and again enter upon the Dundee road. 
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a Tt tee Heros btge! Oo priate 1 rire 
_ pron PERTH TO PITKEATHLY AND ITS'ENVIRONS+" > 
Proceed southward erom Perth to the Bridge of Earn, 
A distance of four miles, uP to which point the Earn 1s 
navigable by small craft. The antiquary may feel inclin= 
ed to visit Abernethy, a burgh of Barony, Lord Douglas 
superior, situated near to the junction of the Earn’ and 
Tay, once the capital of the Pictish kingdom, but now 
an inconsiderable village, distinguished by one of those 
tall slender towers, of which there is only another in 
Scotland, at Brechin. These abound in Ireland.” “The 
height of the tower at Abernethy is seventy-five feet: 
It is believed to he’ a work of the, Picts.” From ‘the 
Bridge of Earn a road strikes off on'the right to : 


is PITKEATHLY: WELLS, 
which are much resorted to by strangers both for pleasure 
and health. ‘There are five different mineral springs, 2 
possessed of the same qualities, but of different degrees 
of strength. Here are excellent accommodations. “At 
the old manse and house of Pitkeathly, public ball- 
rooms, &c. have lately been fitted up. _ At the Bridge of 
Earn there is also a ball-room and a library, and every 
other convenience that can add to the comfort of the 
invalid, or supply the wants of the visitor with rural 
pleasures. The whole scenery in the neighbourhood 
conspires to invite equally the sick and the healthy- 
The situation of Pitkeathly is low; but from the sur= 


rounding hills may be obtained some of the most exten- 
sive, rich, and varied prospects in the kingdom. That from 


the hill of Moncrieffe, or Moredun, in particular, has been 


emphatically pronounced by Pennant, “the glory of Scots 


land.” Towards the east, the Carse of Gowrie (a name inse- 


parably associated with ideas of fertility and rural wealth, ) 


is seen extended for twenty miles, skirted on one side by. 


a chain of hills, and‘on the other by a majestic river ;’ its 
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Surface agreeably variegated With 

chards, and ‘plantations, . At the i cr abla 
the German Qcean, the populous town of 
Broughty Castle are. i 3 


Perth, and a Wide ext 


Woods and elegant seats which adorn its banks. A piece 
of antiquity upon the highest: summit of the hill remains 
to be noticed. | Itris a circular. trench, in the centre of 


Striking off the Edinburgh road, on the north side of the 
il, proceed eastward, accompanying the current of the 
Tay, which flows: in -front of the hill of Kinnoul 3 on 
turning round the hill, the view expands, disclosing the 
glowing beauties of the Carse of Gowrie. On the leftis 
Elcho, a ruinous castle, it once contained a nunnery, 
and gives a title to the eldest son of the Earl of Wemyss. 
Immediately below, the Tay receives the waters of the 
arn, against the course of which. the tourist now pro- 
ceeds. The south side of the hill is steep and craggy, 
but deeply wooded. Under the lofty rocks, the road winds 
through: the beautiful pleasure grounds of Sir David 
Moncrieffe, Bart.» TE yest Ct aaa | j 
The hill called Ecclesiamagirdle, which rises from be- 
hind Pitkeathly, affords a prospect scarcely inferior to 
that beheld from the hill of Moredun. In)a deep ay 
in this hill, nearly opposite the church of Dron, i ak 
waterfall amidst highly romantic scenery, but of oan 
access. Near to this, on the south side of the hill, is 


we 4 . 


the rocking stone, of Dron, about. ten feet in length and 


Cptanate Cs) tL vhAbads 
nybréadtivioe eile ee ot higher end 
seven in th, so-poised, that, upon it: ; 
seven .1 ;breadt SP ste) men 70 pha ks / 


it vibrates i arch of between two 
being: pressed, it vibrates in an arch ¥ f | 


YAW tus A d the 
‘} e uded to, an iN ee 
King stones are alluded to, 


: 9.3 Thee 
and three inches. Roc 


& 4-110 & . 
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use of them. anciently: 1s. 
lines; of Mason: 


17 


| INVERMAY: — 
well explained in the following 


ee — Behold YOR huge, 

And unhewn sphere of living adamant, = si 
Which, poised by magic, rests its central weight 
On yonder pointed rock. Firm as it seems, 

Such is its strange and: virtuous property, » 

It moves obsequious to the, gentlest touch 

Of him whose breast is pure 3 but to. a traitor, 
Though even a giant's prowess nerv’d his arm, 
It stands as fixed as Snowdon.” is POUn 

: Trott ome biota CARACTACUS» 


In asecluded glen, at a short distance from Pitkeath- 
ly, house, are the remains of the, old house of Ecclesia- 
magirdle, formerly inhabited by the family of Lennox. 
A few paces distant are the ruins of the small chapel 
and burial-ground of Ecclesiamagirdle.—Here, a rude 
stone, recently cleared of the turf and moss which con-. 
cealed it, points out the grave of “a village Hampden; 


by the following simple, but, nervous inscription, :— 


“ Herm Lyis ANE VERTOUS HUSBANDMAN, Tuomas SMALL, 
Wuo Diep ror RELIGION, COUENANT, Kine, anv Coun- 
TRIE, THE Ist OF SEPTEMBER, 1645, OF HIS AGE 58,—Me- 
mento mori.” coe 8 om 


Upon other tomb-stones, names of members of the 
Lennox family are still to be traced. A wild and nar- 
row dell, near to this place, (now converted into gar- 
dens,) is still pointed out as a favourite hiding-place of 
that «¢ jll-requited Chief,” Sir William Wallace, respect- 
ing whom there are many traditions current in this 
neighbourhood. atl 4 

The tourist will receive much delight from a visit to 
Invermay, a scene celebrated in the poetry of Mallet, 


The house of Invermay, (Major Belshes,) four miles to 
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the west’ of Pitkeathly. stands at the be > 

eV athly; the base of thé Ochils, 
within deep openings in those pastoral hills, from which 
the May descends ma rocky channel, its Steep banks 
clothed with fragrant bitches and-oth ; 


top, making a frightful rumbling holse in its passage. A 


little above this is the Linn. of ‘Muckersy, where the 
river exhibits a beautiful cascade of thirty fect in per- 
_ pendicular height. Above the fall is a small deserted 
Roman Catholic chapel ; ‘and ‘a'short. distance further, 
within the hills, is the’ village of Ardargie, near to which 


so ~ 


are the vestiges of a Roman camp. | tiga 

‘~~ Proceed from Invermay, by a road across the Strath 
and the Bridge of Forteviot, to Dupplin: At Haly-hill; 
an eminence near. the ‘junction’ of the May with the 


Earn, stood a palace of the’ Pictish, and afterwards ‘of 


the Scottish kings.” Kenneth I: died jn it 3 and it was 

the favourite residence of Malcolm Canmore. A little 
to the west of this ‘place are the vestiges of ‘a camp oc- 
eupied by Edward Baliol, before the batile of Dupplin, 
fought in this vicinity, August 12, 1332, in which Baliol 
was victorious over the Regent Mar. Historians say, 
that the day was so fatal to the Hays, that their. race 
would shave been extinct, had not the Wives of some of 
them been left pregnant. . . fay 


“lostust 253 lay 


DUPPLIN. 


the seat of the Earl of Kinnoul, is surrounded by noble 
groves” and ‘avenues ;) and the walks command some of 
the ‘finest :views’ of Strathearn: | But Dupplin, Castle is 
chiefly remarkable ‘for. the valuable: collection of books 
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and. pictures which it contains. Among the latter us 
a half-length portrait of the celebrated favourite oF 
James VI. James Hay, Viscount Doncaster, and Earl 
of Carlisle ; and a head of the no less famous Catherine 
Countess of Desmond, who lived upwards of an hundred 
and forty years:  hakests nord Jaagiae Did tO 

Return to Perth, or Pitkeathly, through the east gate, 
by Aberdalgie, and enter the Edinburgh road at Craig- 
end, about a mile from the Bridge of Earn. . 


———— . 


Leaving Perth, the tourist proceeds southwards, 
through Strathearn, passing the Bridge of Earn. A 
little further on, we pass Kilgraston, (Grant, Esq.) and 
a mile in advance, Balmanno Castle,. (Major Belshes; ) 
both on the right ; and enter Glenfarg, a romantic little 
valley embosomed by the Ochils. These hills are dwar- 


fish when compared with the lofty Grampians, and (con- 


trast with them in many ‘respects. They present a 
smooth surface, and are clothed to their summits with the 
deepest verdure, possessing also a pastoral serenity and 
softness, which give a new and pleasurable tone to the 
mind of the traveller, who returns from. contemplating 
the magnificence of Highland scenery. Two miles further 
on, we reach the village of Milnathort, or Mills of Forth ; 
and on the left will be observed Burleigh Castle, the 
ancient seat of the Balfours, lords of Burleigh. It was 
once a place of considerable strength. A mile and a-half 
further on, and seventeen miles from Perth, we enter» 


KINROSS, 


; oe ‘ . ~ . : : 
the capital of the shire of that name. The appearance 
of the town is but mean ; its situation, however; upon 
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‘the, banks of Lochleven, is pleasant. . Kinross-house 
(Graham, Esq.), stands, upon a, promontory. projecting 
into the: lake. It. is'a lar acts r 
by its. original Proprietor, Sir William B 
brated. architect, in 1685, and. remarkab] 
of the earliest mansions 

derntaste. ad} jinsant) ot 


— A 


Tuce, the cele. 
e@ for being one 
erected in Scotland. in the mo. 


The largest of these ig called'St Serf’s, upon which are 
the vestiges of a Culdee Monastery, dedicated by Brudo, 
the last but one of: the Pictish monarchs, to St: Serf’ or 
Servanus: 20, OM DISH ) ities rfl i / 
Upon another island stand. the massive'and venerable 
ruins of Lochleven’ ‘Castle, within whose walls’ the 
beautiful Queen Mary suffered the rigours of a close con= 
finement, and was compelled to abdicate the crown which 


she inherited from her ancestors. Here, under:a load © 


of misery which might have ‘staggered a. mind more 
masculine than her’s, Mary. exerted the potent, witchery 
of her charms: upon the- heart of young Douglas, who, 
intoxicated. with a romantic: passion:and ambitious hopes, 
sacrificed: his: duty and. family, interests at the shrine of 
all-powerful:love. A spot called Mary’s Knom, (knoll,) 
upon the shore of the lake; is the place. where the queen 
and her lover, with a female: attendant, landed; upon 
the night of their escape from the Castle, 2d; May 1568, 
thence she was escorted by Lord Seton, and a chosen 
band of his vassals: The keys of the Castle, which 
Douglas threw into the lake in their passage across it, 
were dragged up in 1805, and deposited in Kinross- 
house. + | nie Oe 

» The Castle is of considerable antiquity. It is. of a 


quadrangular’ form, turreted, and: encompassed) with a 


se and elegant structure, built, 
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_ LOCHLEVEN: 


ere ye ee 
trong rampart ; It 1S also remarkable for a siege it ur 
eet a the English in 1335. Jobn de Strivelin 


blockaded it, erected a fort in the cemetery of Kinross, - 


and, at the lower end of the lake, where it forms the 
river Leven, he raised a strong and lofty bulwark. By 


means of it he hoped to lay the island under water, and 


constrain Vy pont, the Scottish commander, to surrender. 
Four men of the garrison approached in silence, and, after 
much labour and perseverance, pierced the bulwark. 
The sudden inundation swept away their enemies who 
were quartered on that side. Confusion arose in the 
English camp. The garrison of the Castle landing at 
Kinross, stormed and plundered the fort, upon which the 
English were forced to raise the siege. a 


+ 


At Kinneswood, upon the north-east bank of Loch- 
leven, was born the amiable Michael Bruce, who died at 
the age of twenty-one, after his short-lived genius had 
blazed like a meteor amidst the gloom of poverty and 
neglect. His description of the ruins of Lochleven Castle 
has been often quoted : esi) 


‘¢ No more its arches echo to the noise 

Of joy and festive mirth ; no more the glance 
Of blazing taper through its windows beams, 
And quivers on the undulating wave : 

But naked stand the melancholy walls, 

Lush’d by the wint’ry tempests, cold and bleak, 
And whistle mournfully through the empty hall, 
And piecemeal crumble down the tower to dust. 
Perhaps in some lone, dreary, desart tower, 

That time has spared, forth from the window looks 
Half hid in grass, the solitary fox ; 
While, from above, the owl, musician dire 
Screams hideous, harsh, and grating to the ears 
Equal ir age, and sharers of its fate, 

A row of moss-green trees around it stand ; 

Scarce here and there upon their blasted tops, 

A shrivelled leaf distinguishes the year.” 

PF ¢ 
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Lochleven is famous for its trou i 
licate pink colour, derived from a pues 5 h 
that abound at the bottom of the lake, upon whith fi 
feed ; those of a silver grey colour, with four = id 
spots on the middle of each side, are by far the Sciex 
in point of flavour. A variety of wild fowls also frequent 
its waters. The Leven, the. most considerable. river in 
Vifeshire, is the outlet of the lake, issuing from its east- 
ern extremity, and falling into the Firth of Forth at the 
village of Leven. 

Six miles westward of Kinross are three remarkable 
objects upon the river Devon, called the Devil's Mill, 


the Rumbling Bridge, and: Caldron Linn, which are daily 


visited by numerous travellers. They are in the neigh- 
bourhood of the village of Crook of Devon, upon the road 
from Kinross to Stirling.* At the Devil's Mill, the ri- 
ver, after running in a rocky channel, with a rapid de- 
scent, enters a deep basin formed in the rock. From this 
basin it descends into a cavity below, where the water is 
whirled about with great violence, and constantly beats 
against the sides of the rock, producing a sound like that 
made by the machinery of a mill when in motion. 
About 350 yards below the Devil’s Mill is the Rum- 
bling Bridge. On each side, the rocks rise to the height of 
86 feet, and approach so near, that a bridge of 22 feet span 
connects them. The want of a parapet wall on the bridge 
makes the scene below frightful for the steadiest head 
* The road from Stirling to Kinross by Dollar, and that from Stir- 
ling to Kinross by Alloa, unite at Crook of Devon. The distance from 
Stirling to Dollar is 13 miles, and from Dollar to Crook of Devon, 7 
miles—from Stirling to Alloa, 7 miles, and from Alloa to Crook - 
Devon, 103 miles. At this village there is a good inn; and’ a guide 
may be procured to conduct the stranger to the romantic scenery upon 


‘the Devon. The Devil’s Mill is about a mile and a half, the Rum- 


bling Bridge, two miles, and the Caldron Linn, three miles Ne 
of Devon. At Dollar is an academical institution. It was aia y 
Mr M‘Nab, and has able professors in the various departm . 


* 








to contemplate. 
ly erected above the old one, at an 
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‘A handsome new bridge has been late- 
elevation of 120 feet 
from the bed of the river. On looking down the ie 
from the bridge, the prospect beneath the eye 1s truly 
Set view of the finely wooded cliffs over which 
the Rumbling Bridge is thrown, is from a gentle emi- 
nence immediately opposite the bridge, upon the south 
bank of the river. The river, both above and below, 
bounding from rock to rock, each forming a little cata- 
ract, creates a constant rumbling noise. From the clefts 
‘nthe face of the rock grow bushes and trees, on which 


daws and hawks nestle, and from which they are inces- - 


santly sporting. | | 
A mile further down is the Caldron Linn. Here there 
are two cataracts, distant, from each other twenty-eight 
yards: The upper fall, thirty-four feet in height, de- 
clines a little from the perpendicular. The rocks rise out of 
the channel ; and there is one like a pillar, horizontal at 
the top, by which many persons have passed from the 
one side to the other. Between the two falls, the river 
has formed three round cavities, having the appearance 
of large caldrons or boilers. In the first, the water is 
perpetually agitated as if it were boiling ; in the second, 
it is covered with a constant foam ; in the third, which 
is the largest, being 22 feet in diameter, it is placid as 
if spread out in a large cooler. These cavities are se- 
parated from each other by ledges of rock ; and they com- 
municate, not by the water running over their mouths, 
but by apertures in those ledges, wrought out in the 
course of ages, about middle depth. The lower caldron 
communicates with the last fall through a similar aper- 
ture, having the appearance of a door or large window 
hewn out of, the rock. Through this opening, the river 
rushes in one vast and rapid torrent over a stupendous 
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pile of perpendicular rocks, into a deep and romantic 
glen. The thunder of its fall is tremendous, and the 
rocks. seem to tremble to their centre. The height of 
the rock is 88 feet, and the fall 44. 

We command the most complete view of the m fiz 

cent scene, and of the deep and finely wooded dell, from 
the bottom of the great fall, which here has the appear- 
ance of a prodigious fountain, gushing out from the solid 
rock ; it is seen to most advantage between one and 
two o'clock in the afternoon, when the sun shines 
directly in front of it. A vapour constantly ascends 
from the pool: in sunshine this vapour exhibits all the 
prismatic colours, which, by the constant agitation of the 
air, disperse, and again appear in the most beautiful com- 
binations. The Caldron Linn, in short, is perhaps the 
greatest natural curiosity, and certainly one of the 
most sublime objects in Scotland. More than twenty 
years ago, the following extraordinary occurrence hap- 
pened at this place. A fox, which was hard pursued by 
a pack of hounds, led them along'the banks of the river, 
till he reached the boiling caldron, which he crossed ; 
the dogs attempted to follow; but being unacquainted 
with the path, they fell, one after another, into the cal- 
dron, and were drowned. Only a very few years ago, 
a gentleman fell into the same caldron, and was extri- 
cated with the greatest difficulty.” 
« tourist, when at the Rumbling Bridge, may, in place of 
dais Hien ar Nae meron by a route muth more 
eeable, and longer only by two miles. - ; 
ney ane the Rambling Bridge.) Aldie n the left; and 
Baroness Keith and Count de Flahault, is seen upo ay 
two miles further on, Hillside, (Colville,) upon reas Simehner ie 
two miles further on, the road) gains ms Oe aiising the Isle of 
be seen the castles of Edinburgh,’ Deore es ‘Tunnygask, (Dal: 
May, the Bass Rock, &c. os appt aaa Lime-works, 
gleish,) upon the right ; eg Sp = 


Castle, ‘a seat. of 
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“Leaving Kinross for Edinburgh, the road, two miles. 


and a half from the former place, crosses the water of 


Gairney ; and two miles further on, passes Blair-Adam, 


o 


the seat of Lord Chief Commissioner Adam, at the east- 


Adam are interspersed with thriving and extensive plan- 
tations, laid out with much taste. Half-a-mile in advance 
the road crosses Kelty Bridge, enters the county of Fife, 


and, at the distance of four miles and a-half, reaches Cross- 
gates, where a road goes off, upon the right, to Dunferm- 
ine.@ Nearly a mile beyond this point, the road passes 


upon the left. A mile further, are Lathalmond Lime-works, (Rol- 
land ;) and half a mile further, on the left, Balmule, (M udie.) 
Next appears Lochend, (Purves,) and then Lochead, (Aitken 5) 2 
mile beyond, are the collieries of the Earl of Elgin and Well- 
wood of Garvock, upon the right; and on the left, the extensive col- 
lieries of the town of Dunfermline and Syme of Garnock. A mile 
beyond these is the town of Dunfermline. After leaving Dunferm- 
line, Brucefield, (Black,) is seen upon the left; half a-mile beyond 
which, is Hillhouse, (Earl of Elgin.) A mile further on, Pitreavie, 
(Shovel Blackwood, the descendant of Sir Cloudesley Shovel,) on the 
left. Here, upon the road-side, is a large stone, called St Margaret’s 
Stone; because Queen Margaret, being fatigued, leaned against it, 
when she first came to the court of her future husband, Malcolm 
Canmore, at Dunfermline. Two miles further on, the town of Inver- 
keithing is seen to the left; and beyond this, on the right, the ruins 
of Rosyth Castle, (Earl of Hopetoun,) within high-water mark. A 
mile and a quarter further on, the road enters North Queensferry. 
Distance from the Rumbling Bridge to Dunfermline, aine miles ; 
from Dunfermline to North Queensferry, six miles. 
te Dumfermline, about four miles distant from the Perth road, is 
highly deserving the notice of the tourist. Itis a royal burgh of eat 
antiquity, and one of the most considerable manufacturing ens in 
the county of Fife; and remarkable for its abbey having been th 
common cemetery of the kings of Scotland, after Iona, or icolmkill 
in the Hebrides, had ceased to be so. The abbey a fou at 
Malcolm Canmore, who usually resided at a castle, the -n i 2 
which are still visible, on an isolated hill, in a valle Leman . 
The abbe ; y near to the town. 
A by was bestowed on monks of the Benedictine order, brough 
m Canterbury, and splendidly endowed. In 1303, eeeret 


ern extremity of the Cleish hills. The grounds of Blair- 
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Dowloch on the right, and Balbugie on the lef; - 


upon the same side. a road strikes 
; S off to Ki 
mile and a half further on, the road ec ey A 


burned down thi i : nt 
a minster, ** the Scots had : 

the house of the Lord into a den of thi b i aaa 

Parliaments there.” The cells thus Sateata aoe ee Anan 

church, were destroyed at the Reformation: The ae A Ee 
are extensive and magnificent. The fratery, in particular a te 
beautiful window, is extremely striking. Adjacent to it is the ey 
house. The old church, part of which is used for parochial servic : 
is supported by massive pillars, twenty feet high, and thirteen and af 
half in circumference, ribbed ‘spirally, and two of them marked with 
“ig-zag lines. In the area of: the church is shown, what is said to be. 
the tomb-stone of Margaret, sister of Edgar Atheling, queen of Mal. 
colm Canmore; also six flat stones, each nine feet in length; under 
which as many kings are said to lie buried. On digging a brave a 
good many years ago, there was discovered a stone coffin, six feet in 
length, containing human bones ; and, at the same time, there were 
found fragments of a marble monument, finely carved and gilt. In 
1818, on preparing the foundation for the New Church, the tomb of 
the illustrious King Robert Bruce, who was buried here in 1329, was dis. 


covered. The skeleton, which measured six feet two inches, was found, 


entire ; and, after a cast of the skull was taken in plaster, the remains. 
were recommitted to the earth. Not far from the ruins of Malcoln 
Canmore’s tower, in a most romantic situation, south-east of the town, 
are the ruins of a once magnificent palace. The south-west wall is all 
that remains of it. In this palace, Charles the First was born in 1600; 
and the chimney of the apartment is still pointed out. _ 3 

Dunfermline, situated on a rising ground, elevated 271 fect above 
the level of the sea, enjoys one of those varied and magnificent pro- 
spects which are so numerous along the shores of the Forth. The city 
and castle of Edinburgh, and Arthur Seat, are distinctly seen. From 
the steeple of the church, the view comprehends many of the most 


remarkable hills in the southern division of Scotland, Soutrahill in 


Berwickshire, and the rest of the Lammermuir ridge, Tinto in Lanark- 
shire, Benlomond in Dunbartonshire, the Campsie hills in Stirling. 


shire, Benledi in Perthshire, with the Ochils in Fife and Clackman- 
| s these, the 


nanshire, and the Pentlands in Mid-Lothian 3 and, beside 
windings of the Forth from Leith almost to Stirling. 
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INVERKEITHING, 


4 royal burgh, agreeably situated upon a bay of the te 
ef Forth, im which the King’s ships of war, stationed in 
Leith Roads, sometimes anchor, to” yoid the winter 
storms. 4 considerable quantity of salt is manufactur- 
ed here from sea-water- Like the other towns upon the 
coast of Fife, Inverkeithing has an air ofantiquity. Twe 


miles beyond this town, the road enters 


NORTH QUEENSFERRY, 


a small town upon 4 promontory on the Forth, oppo- 
site to one on the southern coast, upon which South 
Queensferry 1s situated. This village is principally 
occupied by operative boatmen, who hold their houses 
in feu under the Marquis of Tweeddale, as successor 
of the abbot of Dunfermline. By Buchanan it is called 
Portus Margaritae, from Queen Margaret having fre- 
quently crossed the Forth at this point. , The inhabi- 
tants long remained attached to the Roman Catholic 
faith; and, so late as the time of the ‘Commonwealth, 
Cromwell’s Roundheads were astonished to find here a 
chapel, founded by Robert the First, used as a place of 
Catholic worship. By those root and branch men was this 
chapel assailed, and not one stone left standing upon an- 
other. The area of the chapel is now used as a burying- 
ground by the inhabitants. 

The ferry across the Forth here is under excellent re- 
gulations, the right being vested in a numerous Board of 
Trustees, established by act of Parliament, who have 
effected many valuable improvements by the erection of 
piers, and otherwise. 
ee orn ee Ferry, and landing at Newhalls 

; ensferry, proceeds to Edinburgh. 
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‘ 
On the right, above the town of Queensferry, 
some building, Duddingston House, (G. H. Dundas, Esq.) 
A little to the south is Dundas Castle, the S€at of the fa- 
mily of that name > part of the building is of reat antiqui- 
ty, and consists of a lofty square tower ; the modern part 


» the views from which 
are of the most varied and interestin 


four miles farther on, on the right, j 
Vere, Esq.) The banks of the river Almond in this 
neighbourhood are particularly interesting, and well de- 
seve avisit from the tourist,—the Old Bridge of Craigie. 
hall is peculiarly romantic. A mile in ady ; 
is Barnton House, (Ramsay, Esq. ;) and at the distance 
of about another mile stands the ancient Castle of Lau- 
riston, formerly the seat of the famous John Law, now 
the property of Thomas Allan, Esq. ; and upon the right 
are Craigcrook Castle, (Francis J effrey, Esq.) and Ra- 
velston, (Sir A. Keith, Knight, Marischal of Scotland,) 


is the hand- 


passing Dean House on the left, reach Edinburgh by 


Prince’s Street. 
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PROCEEDING from Edinburgh 
described in our First Toun,® Serena a 
shortly after crossing the great canul, at Camelon sat 
and a half beyond Falkirk, the road divides into brani 
the one to the right conducting to Stirling, that upon the 
left proceeding to Glasgow. Pursuing the latter, alon 
which there are few remarkable objects, pass Toniesa 
toll-bar, four miles beyond Camelon. On the left observe 
Underwood House, and Knowhead House. Two miles 
further upon the left, pass Castle-Cary, where there was 
a Roman Camp, supposed to be the work of Agricola ; 
and at the distance of another mile the road enters the 


manufacturing village of Cumbernauld, on the left of 


which is Cumbernauld House, the seat of the Hon. Ad- 
miral Fleming. Seven miles beyond Cumbernauld, the 
road enters the small village of Bedlay ; passes Frank- 
field House on the left ; crosses the Monkland Canal, a 
little beyond which is Park House. The road now con- 
tinues through a country enlivened with thriving villages ; 
and, at a distance of twenty-two miles and a half from 
Falkirk, enters | 


GLASGOW, 
the metropolis of the west, a city of great elegance and 
regularity of plan. e houses have in general a neat 


and handsome appearance. It is the first city in point of 
population in Scotland, and second only to London in 
Great Britain, and is the chief seat of manufactures and 
commerce. It wants the air of high uristocratical ele- 
gance peculiar to Edinburgh, and has none of its romantic 
grandeur. Brought however so often into comparison 


* There are other two roads to Glasgow ; but this is only a few 
miles longer, and the most agreeable, and is preferred by tourists, 
. 
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with Edinburgh, its superb 
are apt to be undervalued. Wea 
_ Glasgow is one of the most ancient towns and modern 


royal burghs in Scotland. © Its origin 1s attributed to St 


yled St Mungo, who is said to) have 


Kentigern, also st | 
founded a bishopric here in the year 560. He was buried 


at the west end of the cathedral, where his monument is 
still pointed out. William the Lyon erected it into 


a burgh of barony, subject to the bishop ; and in 1450, — 


James II. erected it into a regality in favour of the bishop, 
who appointed nobles to the office of bailie. ‘The Duke 
of Lennox; in 1621, acquired an absolute grant of this 
office, which was afterwards resigned to the Crown. 
In 1611, James VI. granted the city an ample charter, 
by which it was erected into'a royal burgh. : 
The principal part of the city occupies a plain on the 
north side of the Clyde, which is here a river of con- 
siderable magnitude, and has been made navigable at 
high tides for vessels of great burden. — 
The Cathedral, or High Church, is the most distin- 
guished of its public edifices. It stands at the upper 
end of the High Street, and was founded by J ohn 
aes) Bishop of Glasgow, in 1123. It is 319 feet 
ong, 63 feet broad, and 90 feet high within the walls, and 
has two great square towers, on one of which a spire 
was built about the year 1430, making the whole height 
925 feet. At the Reformiation, it narrowly escaped ae 
Bexuiction, and, except the cat of St Magnus in 
Kirkwall, Orkney, is the only ancient Gothic churchis 
Scotland remaining entire. It is now divided into ae 
ae Outer Church, Inner High Church, and Vaulted 
emetery. ‘The Inner Church and the arched roof 
the adjoining vestry, which is supported by a si a sf 
lar, are much admired. The vaulted Cans say re Be 
diately beneath the Inner Church, (at he Blears 
Old Barony Church,) must be fi ue pe 
evens ea ie amiliar to the readers of 
mr ett ; in the one entitled Rob. Ri 
Oey 





streets and public edifices. 
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dral, 2 monument has recently been e 


mory of the great Scottish Reformer J 
se hee CASTER is a chaste Gothic fabric, wi 
nincent tower i ey. 
antexiehnce a ae high. It was erected in 1817, at 
| St George’s Church is remar i 
reted spire, which is 162 feet = ean oer ae 
St David's Church, a very handsome Gothic structure 
from designs by Messrs Rickman of Birmingham has 
been lately erected at the head of Candleriggs Street in 
room of the Old Ramshorn, or North-west Church 
There are other beautiful churches, but our limits prevent 
us noticing them particularly. Bi 
The Roman Catholic Chapel is a superb Gothic edifice 
highly ornamented. It was finished in 1816, and con: 
tains a very fine organ, built by Wood, Small, and Co.-of 
Edinburgh ; the great centre, and two smaller windows, 
are enriched with painted glass. | 
The College is a venerable building, situated on the 
east side of the High Street, and presents a front 305 
feet in length, with ‘three lofty gates leading to four 
courts, and the interior of the buildings ; the east front 
was rebuilt in 1810. It was founded in 1450, by Bi- 


shop Turnbull, and is the oldest of the Scottish univer- . 


sities, excepting St Andrew’s. The original foundation 
consisted of a chancellor, rector, dean of faculty, a prin- 
cipal, who also taught theology, and three regents or 
professors of philosophy. For its endowments and re- 
venues, which were at first very small, they were in- 
debted in 1459 to the noble family of Hamilton. At 


ee SEL | ; ; . se Sory ea. . Jick | ‘ 
_ the era of the Reformation, when the members, who were 


Ral o ha Hite tae 3 ein | yt loa eem , 
chiefly ecclesiastics, dispersed to avoid the popular fury, 
the chancellor, Jam es Beaton, archbishop of Glasgow, 
and nephew of Cardinal Beaton, carried away with him 
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to France all the charters and muniments of the College, 
as well as the images, velics, &c. belonging to the cathe- 


 dral, and deposited them in the Scots College at Paris: 
James VI. in 1577; granted to the College a new char- 


ter of erection, and bestowed upon it some valuable pro- 
perty- Its modern establishment consists of a chancel- 
lor, rector, dean of faculty, a principal, and eighteen pro- 
fessors ; and the average number of students is about 
1200. pak y ONS Tse 

The College buildings are neat and commodious. — The 
Principal and Professors possess houses contiguous, and 
upon the east side of the buildings is a garden of ten 
acres, laid out in walks and shrubberies. Cromwell was 
a munificent contributor to the erection of these build- 
ings. | sitet 

The University Library, which is a valuable and éx- 
tensive collection of books, has been enriched by many 
donations. It contains above forty thousand volumes, 
and several curious manuscripts ; among the latter, is a 
metrical version of the Bible, written about four hun- 


dred years ago upon parchment, and illuminated with 


curious devices. The author, the Rev. Zachary Boyd, 
bequeathed his whole fortune and manuscripts to the 
College. 

The Hunterian Museum was bequeathed by the late 
celebrated Dr William Hunter to the University, toge- 
ther with L. 8000 to erect a building for its reception. 
It consists of a rare and valuable library of books A 
manuscripts ; his own extensive collection of anatomical 
preparations ; @ rich assemblage of natural curiosities 
including the large collection of insects, corals, shell . 
and fossils, of the late Dr Fothergill ; and the amet ‘ 
plete cabinet of coins and medals in the kingdom "The 
value of this splendid museum has been Ce i 
"ae of L. 120,000. Literary and scientific rt 

ave free access to it, upon proper applicati at 

ion to the 
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trustees ; th ; ais. Sa 8 
sbehi Tue Ratilaiies pein eee wlth 
Stariesana Hatheks sid bie Be chef-d’ @uvre of 
a ile doric in the ie a the “chastest Specimen 
te Observator; of seas | 
elevated bidltstiotvéastwavahin Alls Colisewie ise 
: fe garden, and 
beyond the Molendinar Burn. It contains a valuabl 
ete aay in particular, a reflecting telescope a 
s cted by Herschel, ten feet in length, and ten invthes 
in. diameter, 

The Botanic Garden is situated about a mile and a 
half Westward, and consists of nearly six and a half 
Scotch acres. Though formed only ten years ago, it is 
already almost, unrivalled for the richness and variety of 
its tropical productions. Strangers are admitted at all 
fames by an order from a proprietor. 

In 1796, the late Mr John Anderson, Professor of 
Natural Philosophy, founded an academical institution, 
which may justly be considered the parent of those in- 
stitutions which have recently sprung up in different 
parts of the kingdom, for the diffusion among all classes 
of an accurate knowledge of the arts and sciences, From 
Mr Anderson’s funds, assisted by liberal subscriptions, 
a handsome building was purchased, in which courses of 
popular lectures upon natural and experimental philoso- 
phy, mathematics, chemistry, botany, and natural histo- 
ry, are delivered. Lately, a new institution, upon.a si- 
milar plan, has been formed by the operatives of Glas- 
gow, who were dissatisfied with certain details of the 
management of Anderson’s Institution. 

The Town Hail, situated on the north side of the 
Trongate, is an elegant building. Its front is adorned 
with a range of Ionic pilasters, elevated on strong rus- 
tic pillars, with arches, forming a piazza below, and sur- 
mounted by a balustrade and vases. The walls of the 
hall are decorated with trophies and full-length portraits 
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of the British Sovereigns, commencing with James the — 


Sixth of Scotland ; also of Archibald, Duke of Argyll, 


in his robes as Lord Justice General ; and at the east 
end of the hall is a full-length marble statue, by Flax-. 


man, of the late Mr Pitt. The Tontine Coffee-room, 


which is behind the piazza below the Town Hall, is. 74, 
feet long and 32 feet broad. It 1s supplied not only: 


with newspapers from every part of Europe, but also 
with all the principal periodical publications, and is con- 
ducted upon the most liberal principles, all strangers: 
having, free admission. In front. of the Town Hall is 
an equestrian statue of William II. 

The New Jail and Public Offices, situated at the foot 
of Salt-Market Street, at the west end of the. Green, 
form a large quadrangular building, with two courts in 

the interior, and a fine front: and portico of the doric 
order. This elegant structure, which is 215 feet) in 
length by 114 in breadth, cost L.34,000. 

The Green lies south-east of the city, and stretches 
along the northern bank of the Clyde. | This beautiful 
lawn is public: property, and consists of 108 acres, sur- 
rounded with excellent gravel walks ; it forms a charm- 
ing promenade, and is much resorted to, both for health 
and recreation ; besides, commanding fine views of the 
surrounding landscape. On the Green stands a hand- 
some obelisk, 143 feet high, erected to the memory of 
Admiral Lord Nelson. Soon after its erection it was 
rent by lightning ; but now it is completely repaired. 

Among the other public edifices, we must not neglect 
to notice the Theatre, situated in Queen Street. It was 
erected in 1805, at an expence of L. 18,500, and can 
eee mie eae The scenery, particularly 
admired elt fe San acis DyaD Seah 

magnificent theatre out of Lon- 


don, but of a size disproportioned to th 


Ta F e slender patron- 
age which it receives. 7 patron 
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Of the many buildin 
as e £8 devoted ¢ i 
in the city, the Royal Infirmary ae Givica 
deserve particular notice; for the elegance of their Boe. 
uc- 


ture, as well as for the. excellen; Ra 

gulation and’ management, SaaS may Na 
Gist institutions in the Kingdom, or perhaps in Ewe 
~The Royal I nfirmary stands on an elevated situation, 
at the northern extremity of the High Street and near 
the Cathedral. This beautiful Structure was Soo 
1792, from designs by the celebrated Adam, The centre 
of the building 18 surmounted by a lofty dome, lighted 
on all sides. | 

The Lunatic Asylum, established in 1817, situated on 
the north-west side of the city, is much admired for the 
elegance and simplicity of its design. The centre of this 
fine edifice is also crowned by a noble dome. 

As a seat of learning, Glasgow holds a distinguished 

rank. Of the eminent men it has produced, we need 
only mention the names of Hutcheson, Smith, Simson, 
and Reid in philosophy, and Moor, Richardson, Young, 
and Jardine in classical and polite literature. Campbell, 
author of the Pleasures of Hope, is a native, and now 
(1827) Lord Rector of the University. 
__ Glasgow is famed for the elegant and correct! editions 
of the Greek and Roman Classics, from the press of R. 
and A. Foulis, and of their successors, printers to the 
University. The celebrated type-foundry of Alexander 
Wilson and Sons is well known all over Europe. 

The police establishment of the city deserves great 
praise for the eflicient manner in which it is conducted, 
due regard being paid to economy, as well as to the com- 
fort and safety of the community. ’ mae § 

- We can only briefly advert to the numerous manufac- 
tures and extensive commerce of Glasgow. It is Jas 
rounded with villages dependent on its capital, and with 
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which it is in some measure connected. On the north 


side of the river are the Calton, Parkhouse, Camlachie, 


Anderston, Finnieston, &e.; and on the south side 1s 


the extensive suburb of the Gorbals. Port-Glasgow and 
Greenock, situated on the southern shore of the Firth of 
Clyde; and twenty miles below Glasgow, may be! cons 
sidered the ports of the city ; but since the navigation of 
the river has been improved, the harbour at the Broomie- 
law, immediately below the new bridge, is crowded with 
shipping. It deserves to be mentioned, that the first 
boat propelled by steam in Britain was employed on the 
Clyde, which now may be said, almost literally, to swarm 
with steam-boats. | | 

Two bridges, an ancient one of eight arches, lately 
widened by means of iron balustrades from designs’ of 
Thomas Telford, Esq: and a modern one of seven, de- 
signed by Milne, cross the Clyde at Glasgow, and open 
a communication with the shire of Renfrew. Besides 
these, there is a neat wooden bridge. 

Glasgow possesses many advantages for commerce and 
manufactures. Situated in the vicinity of extensive 
coal-fields, and ina district abounding in minerals, it has 
ready access by the Clyde, and by the Great Canal con- 
necting that river with the Forth, to both the Atlantic 
and German Oceans. LD 

Of its staple manufactures, two of the principal are 
cotton twist, and the finer descriptions of cotton goods ; 


in some branches of the latter it is unrivalled. Stran- — 


gers should not omit to visit some one of its extensive 
cotton mills. | | BAD | - 
The skill of its manufacturers, and the enterprise of 
its merchants, aided by the general intelligence of its 
inhabitants, have placed Glasgow in a very high rank 


among the commercial cities of Europe. It has always. 


been one of the first cities in Scotland zealously to pro- 
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mote great and national objects. 


Wealth and prds e- 
rity have been the consequence of ‘Ded 


its public spirit ; and 
of the Population, we 
may state,’ that, in 1780, the city contained 42.800 
souls ; in 182), according to the Government census, 
154,000, being an increase of 111,200 in the last’ forty 
years. | 

The great body of the lower orders are intelligent be- 
yond the same class in any other country, which may be 
attributed to the general diffusion of education, through 
the medium of our parochial schools, certainly the most 
valuable boon’ ever conferred on Scotland. Most im- 
portant benefits may also be expected to result from those 
recent institutions, (Schools of Ants,) for the instruction 
of mechanics, of which Glasgow first set the exam ple by. 
its Andersonian Institution ; it is sincerely to be wished, 
that. similar institutions may rapidly extend to every 
town in the kingdom. | 


—<——— 
«After leaving Glasgow the road proceeds westward,’ 
down the. valley of the Clyde, and passes through the 


- flourishing. village of Anderston ; and two miles and a 


half from Glasgow, enters the village of Partick, eae 
once stood the palace of the archbishop, and the ag s 
of which were granted by the Regent Murray to ‘ : 
Corporation of Bakers of Glasgow, for services ual a 
rendered to his army upon the eve of the battle of ang 
side. The corporation has here erected extensive a 
and granaries upon the river Kelvin. This Ore me 
flows from the Campsie hills, is remarkable for the 


ty of its scenery. After passing Scotstown, conte oo 
; the banks of the Clyde, five miles from pare Oi ae 
- slie, (Speirs, Esq.) is seen upon the opposite s ; 


f th h of 
yond which, a view is obtained of the ancient burgh 
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Renfrew, and a little farther down Blytheswood House, 
(A. Campbell, Esq- M. P.);at a short distance from the 
river. The debouchure of the river Cart here. presents - 
a fine prospect. On the right are now seen the Kilpa- 
trick hills, diverging north-east, and ter minating with 
the rock of Dunbuck, which, near to Dunbarton, is 
washed by the Firth of Clyde. Eight miles from Glas- 
gow, North Bar, or Sempill House, and a little further 
on, the magnificent new mansion of Lord Blantyre, are 
seen upon the south bank of the Clyde. — = al 
A mile further on the road ascends Dalnotter: Hill. 
At the bottom of the hill is the village of Kilpatrick, 
said to have been the birth-place of the tutelar saint of 
Ireland. | oon | Ht: Sai 
- The prospect from Dalnotter Hill is grand and ex- 
tensive. Here the Clyde flows a majestic stream, while 
numerous seats and fine plantations adorn its banks. 
The Firth expands before us, and its shores are agree- 
ably diversified with cape and bay ; while the bold head- 
land, raising its rocky summit above copse:and brush- 
wood, is softened in the inverted landscape, which is 
reflected, as from a mirror, in the waters of the Clyde. 
Sails glide in all directions, and sometimes glisten in 
the sun, above clouds of smoke that trail along the sur- 
face of the deep, and mark the courses of the steam- 
boats: Argyll’s Bowling-Green rises in the distance 
ake the woods of Roseneath, a noble seat of the Duke 
f an Tela Upon the right, the plain of Dunbarton . 
p our_view, and the huge rock rears its gray crest 
above the Firth, there of an imposing breadth. The 
town 1s distinguished by the turrets of its fortress, and 
also by pillars of smoke ascending from its arts 
South of Dunbuck-hill, the interesting ruins of Dungl 
Castle jut into the Clyde; and more upon ey er 
many fine seats are surmounted by the ‘green eile of 








~  . . “now. continues close to the river ; on the ri 
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Kilpatrick, Upon the o 


to’ Dunbarton, upon an elevated bank, 
ston House, until lately the seat of the 
‘a cairn. .. Farther upon the left, we: distinguish Port. 
Glasgow and Greenock, the Scenes of busy commerce ; 
and in.this direction, the view is bounded by the lofty 
-and cloud-capt mountains of Cowal. | 
 4,.5/The: Toad passes through Kilpatrick village; and 
_ two miles “further on, Bowling-bay and Inn, on the 
» left, where the great canal joins the Clyde. The road 
| ght, sur- 
rounded With woods, is, Glenarbach, and a little fyr. 
ther on, passes the beautiful villa of Friskie Hall, on 
the left; and Text Auchentorlie on the right. At a 
little distance upon the left, stand the ruins of Dunglas 
Castle, where the great Roman wall terminated. This 


ie 


fort was treacherously blown up in 1640, by an Eng- 


if Bee lish boy, who was page to the Earl of Haddington, 


_ and had’ been incensed by some reflections cast upon 
his country. The Earl, with a number of other per- 
sons. of ran » and the boy himself, perished by the ex- 
~The river here widens, and assumes the appearance 
of an estuary ; new beauties appear in sight ; wooded 
rocky hills, and elegant villas, enrich and diversify 
‘the landscape. A little further on, Ben Lomond is seen 
in the distance: raising his dusky and solid mass against 
the northern sky. The road passes on the right the hill 
of Dunbuck, which presents a formidable basaltic ap- 
| pearan nce. From its summit the magnificent prospect 
dtr Gv sr ks», “ 3 < Od fe a en Us AREY. it : the road wind- 
amply repays the trouble of ascend DEAL AALRE TORE Wild 
a EES POR eee Be = her 7, - conducts to the burgh of 
ing round the pase lotit orroek SE a atra 
42 BHT ns rote ely (d Salita Gia 2h . 
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aban stot ae DUNBARTON: ct 0 ty ren 
situated upon the east bank of the atlas oe a 
surrounds it. ‘It is the county town, an pos is oe 
siderable manufactures, and some commerce: Its chie 
eet tance, however; is derived from its Castle, which 1s 
qupposed: to be the Balclutha of Ossian, oa A Sere i 
the ancient Britons, and the Dun-Britton of the ~ , 
donians, after they were confined within the territory 
north of the Leven.” ‘It has some command of the a 
vigation of the Clyde, ‘end was considered one of the 


keys of the Highlands. ‘The Castle of Dunbarton is 2 | 


very imposing object. The rock is cleft about the mid~ 
dle, and presents two summits ; its sides are basaltic and 
rugged 5 and the buildings upon 1t, though plain, have 
a good effect, giving ‘to the rock’ an appearance, of 
strength and security. The fortress is entered by a 
gate at the. bottom; and within the rampart which | 
cefendattte entrance, are the guard-house and lodgings 
for officers. Hence, the ascent is by a long flight of steps 


to the place; where the rock divides: here is a battery 


and barracks for the garrison, and a fine well witha 
reservoir constantly filled with water. Above these, 
on the lower summit ofthe rock, are several batteries 
mounted with cannon. ‘The access to the higher and 


narrower summit, terminating in a peak, is very difli- 


Seat. 


From the upper batteries are some most extensive , 


views. Northward is seen Loch Lomond, bounded by 
rugged mountains, among which Benlomond is distin- 
guished by its superior enormous bulk and pointed sum- 
mit. Between the lake and Dunbarton is the rich vale 


of Leven, watered by the once pastoral river of that 


cult, and has been dignified by the name of Wallace’s — 
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name, its banks now Whitened 
and the blossoms of the hawthorn 
webs of linen, the bleaching of Which gj 
to many villages which have started up 


composed his ode to the Leven.’ Look Since Smollett 


NZ across the 


estuary of the Clyde, Port-Glasgow and Greenock 


appear on the opposite shore, seated under a preci 
pitous ridge; and upon our right, the hich mount 
tains of Argyllshire terminate’ the prospect, Turnin 
eastward, the fertile valley of the Clyde is disclosed 3 
“our view; the windings of the river are distinctly 
traced; and, ‘on a clear day, the smoke of Glasgow is 


seen to hang like a dark cloud upon the verge of the 


The rock of Dunbarton, we have observed, is basal- 
tic ; and some parts of it are strongly magnetic, a cir- 
cumstance noticed by Buchanan the historian. The late 
Professor Anderson of Glasgow made several experi- 
ments upon the rock, and marked with paint the mag- 
netic parts, with the direction of the poles. The true 
Scottish thistle, emblem of the country, grows luxuri- 
antly at the bottom, and even at the summit of the 


rock, which’ is 560 fect high, a mile in circumference 


at the base, and detached about the same distance from 
any: other hill or mountain. | 

The castle, in former times, was deemed impregnable. 
However, it was reduced by famine in the year 756, by 
Egbert, king of Northumberland, and by escalade in 
1571. . The latter was one of the most daring enterprises 
which history records. It was executed by Captain 
Crawford of Jordanhill, and a small body, of soldiers, in. 
the service of the Regent Lennox. They scaled the 
rock and ramparts. under cloud of night; and at day 


break, after a stout resistance by the garrison, placed 
- ; | 
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made themselves mas- 


+ 


there by Queen Mary's friends, 
ters of the place.* 


o a ry ° * r. 
i ~ 1g Se4 

+. 

> 


or 


éf a? Jo's rt 
— . J most direct route from 
* We have adhered to the ordinary and O™ sel 
alice to |Toch Lomond, | But the Iss oe Rabe ee 


the east side, by another agreeable and not very circuitous route, 


by which also ‘the Trosachs and Loch Katrine may be visited 
from Glasgow- Leaving Dunbarton by this route, the road’ pro- 


ceeds along the Leven, passing Leven Side, (Campbell, Bsq-), on 
the left; and before turning towards Drymen, a glimpse is obtained 


: 7 ¢ ¥ 74 
of the southern extremity of Loch Lomond, where the Leven issues 


from it. The church of Bonhill, upon the banks of the river, isa 
striking object; in the church-yard is one of j the largest ash-trees in. 
Scotland. Eight miles from Dunbarton, L ch Lomond bursts fully 
upon the sight ; and the Highland mountains, disorderly grouped, 
seem to close upon it on every side. The elegant mansion of Ross, 
surrounded with luxuriant woods, is seen in the fore-ground. Pass 
the stately ruins of Kilmaronock Castle, and at Catter observe a large 
artificial mound, upon which baronial courts were formerly held. 
Here a view is obtained of Buchanan House, the seat of the Duke of 
Montrose, and its noble lawn and pleasure-grounds laid ‘out in the 
style of an English park. Cross the Endrick. Upon the banks of _ 
this stream, higher’ up, at a place called the Moss, stands a small 
thatched-house, famous for being the birth-place of George Bu- 
chanan, whiose father was proprietor of the farm of Moss. Near the 
village of Killearn, at a little distance, an elegant obelisk, 103 feet’ 
high, was erected in 1788, to the memory of this celebrated scholar. 
After passing the bridge over the Endrick, we reach Drymen ; and 


proceed through a pass in the mountains, (Bealmacha,) to which the’ _ 


pleasure-grounds of Buchanan House extend. Loch Lomond; and’ 
its environs, again appear in full view 3 and at Rowardennan, seated 
at the base of Ben Lomond, and upon the margin of the lake, the road 
terminates, Here there is a comfortable inn, and a ferry, with boats 
for conveying carriages and horses across the lake. | es i. 

The traveller wishing to reach the Trosachs and Loch Katrine by 
this route, will proceed from Drymen to Gartmore, a distance of six 
miles. Gartmore House, (Graham, Esq.) is remarkable for its ele. 
gant drawing-room, &c. and a collection of paintings by the first mas, 
ters. From Gartmore to Aberfoyle is three miles and a half. 

We must now refer to the Note in our First Tour, at p. 58, b 
consulting which, the reader will be enabled to pursue his md 
to Loch Ard, Loch Chon, and Loch Arklet, westward, and the lake 
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Leaving Dunbarton, the road Crosses the. Leve 

andsome bridge, and Strikes northward fi ; 
miles, up the valley of Leven. Atlthis , AY 
branches off on the left for Arroquhar, "oii the Fa, 
of Loch Long. On the banks of the Tess a ae 
seats, thriving villages, and. cheerfy] cottages, ae 


r several 


where appear, and the whole surface is ugreeably varie- 
gated with inclosures and plantations. — 

Passing on our left the monument of Smollett, we in- 
voluntarily turn to the right, and look in vain for the 
house where he was born.* The Leven, though no lon- 
ger a pastoral, is still a lovely stream. If shepherds are 
not “ piping in'the dale,” its banks are responsive to the 
notes of busy industry, here successfully exerted in ya- 
rious forms. He must have sickly feelings who would 
regret the change that has taken place, where the hearts 
of so many fellow-creatures are gladdened, while they 
reap the fruits of honest endeavour and skilful enter- 
prise. To this fair stream Smollett tuned his Doric reed; 
in one of the sweetest odes of which the English lan- 
guage can boast. + It is. highly descriptive ; though it 
of Monteith eastward ; and to strike across the country on foot to the 
Trosachs. /, “5 

The most agreeable and compendious tour, or rather detour, which 
can possibly be made by the pedestrian, is from Dunbarton to Dry- 
men ; thence to Aberfoyle ; and, after visiting the lakes in that yicini- 
ty, from Aberfoyte to the Trosachs, and the head of Loch Katrine ; 
thence to Inversnaid, upon the shore of Loch Lomond, by the path 
described in our First Tour; and from Inversnaid, across the lake by 
a ferry, to Tarbet.—A gond road from Drymen to Stirling by Kippin, 
twenty-four miles through a rich and diversified country. e 

* A faithful and interesting account of the Life and Writings of — 
Dr Smollett is given to the public in several editions of his works, by 
Robert Anderson, M. D. the amiable and learned biographer of the 
British i: 

HOE Leven’s banks, while free 
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"be gener 
free to rove, 
And tune the rural pipe to love, ee 
I envied not the happiest swain aaa 
That ever trod th’ Arc ian i oe 
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| mee ty was Herived from 
js probable much of its pastoral beatity a onalofithe 
the vivid tints of nature 10 the early reco “ ee 
t. Such recollections are dear to us 5 for who « oes 
not remember his native streams with peculiar pleasure f 
But the “ gelidt fontes,” the “ mollia prata, Lycort, 
we have not found so beautiful any where as in the line 
of Vir gil. : ! ; | | . onus 
We soon reach the village of Renton, which contains 
1200 inhabitants. Across the Leven, about a mile to 
the eastward, we observe the woods of Levenside, the 
seat of John Campbell, Esq. son of the late Lord Stone- 
field ; and near us, half inclosed by-the stream, is Cor- 
dale. We now visit the spacious Printfields of Dalqu- 
harn and Cordale, belonging to Messrs Stirling. The 
various operations, so politely shown to us, did not please 
Pure stream, in whose transparent wave Phim 
My youthful limbs I wont to lave. | 
No torrents stain thy limpid source, ~ 
No rocks impede thy dimpling course, 
That sweetly warbles o'er its bed 
With white, round, polish’d pebbles spread ; — 
While, lightly pois’d the scaly brood 
In myriads cleave thy crystal flood ; 
The springing trout, in speckled pride ; 
The salmon, monarch of the tide ; 
The ruthless pike; intent on war ; 
The silver eel and mottled par. 
Devolying from thy parent lake, 
A charming maze thy waters make, 
By bowers of birch and groves of pine, 
And hedges flower’d with eglantine. 
Still on thy banks, so gaily green, 
May numerous flocks and herds be seen, 
' And lasses chanting o'er the pail, 
And shepherds piping in the dale, 
And ancient faith that knows no guile, 
And ‘industry embrown’d with toil ; 
And hearts resoly’d, and hands prepar'd 
The blessings they enjoy-to guard.” 
oi A 
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us: more than the content 0 
the ed. looks ‘of: those: ey in 
aoe > C01 @' engaged in 
conducting them, and: the. orderly: appearan at Me 
numerous females employed. | aes 


, 


| % We are now three miles from Dunb 
is close to the Leven, and we pass, 
ae (Smollett, Esq.) At the next 
the opposite bank, we observe the spir nhi 

church, and the large ash-tree riding Rat a ao ae 

cemetery. Proceeding through the village of Alexandria 
We pass between the) plantations of Broomley; (Miss Al: 
ston,) on the left; and upon the right, those of Levenfield 
(Messrs Tod. and Shortridge.), We discover the planta- 
tions. of Leven-bank, (Arthur; Esq:) on the other side 
of the Stream, from which the road.is now distant half-a- 
mile. Tillichewn,, the, elegant; seat. of John Horrocks, 
Esq. stands upon our left, on commanding ground. In 
a few minutes, we reach the Lodge, and proceed to- 


arton'; the road 
upon the right, Bon- 
reach of the river, on 


_ wards the mansion by.a_ fine approach, Its castellated 

~ Gothic form rises to our view, with imposing effect. The 
_ lawn is fringed with woods, and we hear the rush- 
_- ing sound of the stream. At the distance of 4} miles 
_ from Dunbarton, a road ‘goes off to the ferry of Balloch, 
_ @ quarter of a mile upon our right, * which joins the 


road on the east side of the Leven, leading from Dun- 
barton to Buchanan House, the seat of the Duke of 
Montrose, crossing the country of ancient Lennox, often 
mentioned in Scottish history, and the scene of much 


border broil. 3 


With hurried step, we. now pass Woodbank, (Miss 


_ Scott,) upon our left ; and, in a few, minutes are daz- 
zled with the beauty of Locu-Lomonp, the Queen of 


British Lakes. Before us_ TInchmurrin lifts his dusky. 
head above the darker surface of the Jake; and in the 
* A stage-coach leaves Dunbarton daily for Balloch, where a steam- 


boat receives passengers, and conyeys them to the different islands in : 
the lake, and remarkable objects,upon its shores. psi: ee 
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| - YOCH-LOMOND. a 
“distance ; Ben-Lomond rises sublime. ‘With mysterious — a 


os. we: contemplate: the dim form of the awful 
mene Uo arene the shore trends to the pore 
east, and. we discern the ruins of Butruich Keep. | ae 
us, onthe east side of Leven mouth, stands Balloch cas- 
tle, the seat of John: Buchanan, Esq. of Ardoch. Up- 
on’ our left; hills rise precipitous above rustling woods 
and: waving corn-fields. Among these; we pursue our 
. journey to the’ northward; and as we wind along the a 
western shore of Loch-Lomond, the trees which skirt its : | 
margin often intercept it from our view. Upon our right, 
between the road and the lake, we leave Cameron House, 
the: charming seat of John Rouet Smollett, Esq. of Bon- 
hill ; soon’ after, we pass, on our left, the hanging groves: 
of Belretiro, (Miss Rouet ;) and seven miles from Dun- 
barton, we'reach Arden, situated in a beautiful park, be- 
tween'the road and the lake. This delightful place is’ 
the residence of H: Buchanan, Esq. and’ in the houseis 
an original picture of Rob Roy Macgregor. Upon our a 
left, overhanging Arden, is Dunfin, the Hill of Fingal.* ie 


+ * 


. 


"© Eyen’ Mr Pinkerton admits that the names ‘of mountains and — 
rivers in Scotland were given to them by the primitive Celtic inhabi- 
tants. So many places in the Highlands bear the name of Fingal, it 
is likely such a hero existed ; and, of course, that Ossian sung. These . 
names have been given, and the poems have been known to the Scots 
and Irish Gael from ‘very distant times. There is the direct ‘testi- 
mony of hundreds ; and, by their acquiescence, the negative testimony 
of the whole Celtic population. After all that’ has been written by 
Mr Pinkerton and others; after the eight arguments of Mr Laing have 4 
_ been weighed—here are poems, as fine as any in the world. In the = 
beginning, a key-note is struck, which is sustained through every line. | 
The costume and the keeping are perfect. He who does not perceive = 
this, has a mind incapable of relishing the highest beauties of poetry . 
He may know it well, but feel it he cannot; and be he who he will, 
_ he sinks in our esteem, if, after having examined the subject with at! 
wae he does not pa in these poems being the genuine relics of 
ery remote age. ‘To Mr Macph ch: + 
for arranging their component Sa ee ee 


. parts, and clearing th ; 
rubbish, et he has done with exquisite taste, Saye meee 


ae 
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It is situated Within a few miles of the west end of the 
wall of Antoninus ; and there is every reason to believe, 
that the Romans attempted this pass into the High- 
lands, as well as those at Callander, Comrie, and Dun- 
keld. In this direction, however, there are no vestigia 
of that. people within the Grampians ; and it seems not 
unprobable, that. upon Dunfin the Caledonians- drew 
their swords in defence of the liberties of their country. 
In the pass of Arden, where we now stand, Fingal ‘may 
have stemmed the tide of battle’ 

On the south side of Dunfin; and overhanging the 
gorge of Glenfruin, is situated the old Castle of Banna- 
chra, about half a mile from the’road. This was an- 
ciently a residence of the Colquhoun. - In 1602, a des- 
perate battle was fought in Glenfruin, between the 
Colquhouns and Macgregors, in which 200 of the for-’ 
mer were left dead on the spot.* In 1640, a chief of 
Colquhoun was murdered in his own castle by one of the 


* The Macgregors are said to have abused their success by the 
murder of eighty youths of the clan Colquhoun, whom curiosity to 
see the fight had led too near the field of battle. The site of the a 
is still pointed out, in which the ruthless massacre was Perea * 
This account is stoutly denied by the Macgregors ; and a cay 
in his History of Clan-Alpin, tells a very different story. The battle 


‘being fought so near to the Castle of Bannachra, ‘it is likely the 


Macgregors were the aggressors ; but it is not probable that area 
would lead the number mentioned into such danger, and rahe nid 
have fled betimes. The widows of the Colquhouns tie iat Pe 
action, appeared at Stirling Castle before James VI. ae meee 
a pike the bloody shirt of her husband. Clan-Alpin re ah Pea 
and to bear the name was felony : although the ten cate 

Macgregors could not have been present in the pene benno 
nor accessory to the alleged massacre. oe ie ae hn 
however, in the fastnesses of the country, anc Pe Beers lets was 
Katrine. For their, services under Montrose, te ! 


reversed by Charles II. 1663; was renewed 


and their legal rights. were fin 


in 1755. / Pe aoe bal tte alte 1 x 


‘by William in 1693; — 
ally restored in the reign of George IT, 
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= 
e Glen of Sor- 
ding to others, — 
the Rushy Glen; ai preset it, in former SH | 
ass into Argy- pace bh 
Se ee ae woods of ean we soon Cross the Dae: 
among meadows and. corn-fields. Upon our rg t fs 
have a fine view of the expanding lake, with its dun 
islands rising above the darker waters. ’ Ce 
We are now opposite to Inchmurrin, which is the 
Jargest island in Loch-Lomond, being two miles in length 
‘by one in breadth. It is well-wooded ; and near its west- 
ern extremity, among ancient oaks, are the ruins of a 
castle, formerly a residence of the Earls of Lennox. The 
-3sland is now the deer forest of the Duke of Montrose, 
who has built a hunting lodge in the vicinity of the 
-ruins. About 200°deer are pastured on Inchmurrin ; 
and a forester constantly resides on it with his family.— 


/ 1 atl - “yocH-LOMOND. oti 
/ 


clan M‘Farlane. Glenfruin signifies th 


“¢ Proudly our pibroch has thrill’d in Glen-fruin, 
And Bannachra’s groans to our Slogan replied.” 


For a couple of miles our path is parallel to the shore, 
which now. bends to the north-east, distant about a 

quarter of a mile. Passing a mountuin torrent, we reach | 
the plantations of Ross; and soon after, we hear the 
sound of the Finglass brawling from ‘its glen. We are 
ten miles from Dunbarton, when we reach the lodge of 
Rossdoe. Entering the grounds, we met an aged High- 
lander, and asked him if Sir James Colquhoun was at 
home. On hearing the name of his chief, he unbon- 
neted, and we could hardly prevail upon him. to. tbe 
covered, or hinder him from returning with us to Ross- 
Aloe. He made a-fine appearance as his tartans floated 
in the wind ; but we were glad to see his back, conscious 
of the impropriety of intruding. em ee 
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Turning to the right, we proceed nearly south, under 
fine trees, gaily-chequered with the waving foliage. 
Upon our left is a narrow inlet of the lake ; around it 


the approach winds 3; and, turning the extremity of the 
creek, | 


ROSSDOE, 


rises to our view, on.a.fine peninsula. The house is an 
elegant mansion, worthy of being the residence of a 
chief. We approach as near as we find convenient, 
and afterwards examine the tower of an ancient castle 
of the Colquhoun. The ruin is very picturesque, and 
around us, large trees throw their shadows on the lawn : 
they also skirt the margin of the lake, and the water 
gleams among their:branches. A walk ‘conducts us to 
4 promontory, on which we seat-ourselves 3.and on look- 
ing back, islands lift their dark heads, while a streak of 
light shines along the deep. Upon our left are steep 
mountains and hanging woods. Ben-Lomond appears in 
hoary majesty ; and a cloud rests upon his lofty head. 
The wind has died away, but still there is a gentle mur- 
mur on the beach; while we listen to the sound of low 
and sullen moans, which reach our ears from the shores 
and islands about Luss. | 

Making our escape from the enchanting walks of Ross- 
doe, we pass the islet’ of Galbraith, and soon after Inch- 
Tavanach, of considerable elevation, covered with trees 
and luxuriant heath, the lair of the roebuck. It belongs 
to Sir James Colquhoun, and is about three quarters of 
a mile in length, by half a mile in breadth. The road 
winds along the shore ; and, upon our right, woods de- 


scend to the beach. We now pass Camstraddan, the 
‘fine seat of 





Colquhoun, Esq. The park is washed 


on two sides by the lake, and on the north-east by. the 
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water of Luss. On our left are valuable Meth of eh 
blue slate. We cross the pridge over the Luss, *° 
reach the inn of — : | 
_ LUSS, 
«hich is 12} miles‘from Dunbarton, = 
By six, a are standing on the shores of Loch-Lomond. 
The morning is unfavourable, and we miss the view from 
the Point of Luss. During the night, a dense fog has 
settled upon the lake, occasioned, no doubt, by the dif- 
ference of temperature between its waters and that of 
the incumbent atmosphere. » But the villagers ‘assure 
us of a fine day. ‘The coast having bent to the north- 
east as far as Luss, after rounding that promontory, 
stretches to the northward. The road follows the coast 
to Tarbet, which is 20} miles from Dunbarton. For 
two miles beyond Luss, it winds through woods ; and the 
shores of the lake, to its farthest extremity, are fringed 
“with copse. PB : 
Leaving the village upon our right, we proceed to 
Inveruglass. .The morning trembles in the east, and the 
sun-beams are struggling through the mist ; the winds 
are hushed, and the waters sleep in profound repose~ ~ 
The woods are now disclosed to our view in all their 
variety of hues ; the boughs bend beneath the dripping 
foliage, while the red-breast sits among the moist leaves, 
and sweetly trills his solitary strain. As we advance, 
our attention is arrested by the sound of the headlong 
torrent, or the hoarse brawling of the mountain brook. 
The mist is now rising, and curling in the sun like 
wreaths of snow. The leaves begin to stir, and while 
they fling the dew-drops from the rambling spray, a 
thousand gems twinkle in the glistening sheen. There 


is a ripple upon the lake, and a pleasing murmur creeps 
along the coast. A promontory rises to our view in 
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broken and jutting cliffs. “ The thistle is there on it 
rock, and shakes its beard to the wind. The f 
hangs its heavy head, waving at times tothe gale.” be. 
neath us, the ash-tree rises Stately from the pebbled 
beach, and through the drooping foliage are seen the 
waters of the retired bay ; the tears of the willow dimple 
its glassy bosom, while it reflects the tawny leaves of the 
hazel, now rich with clustering nuts, 


<———--'and of an ardent brown, 
“* As are the ringlets of Melinda’s hair.’ 


Having crossed the bridge of 
INVERUGLASS; 


sixteen miles from Dunbarton, we bespeak a boat to 
Rowardennan, and proceed to the promontory, which 
here projects far into the lake. 


The mist has now risen, and is sailing slowly along the 


brow of the mountain range, which rises abrupt and over- 
hangs the coast. The head of Ben-Lomond is stil] shrouded 
in a cloud.' Looking back on the broad expanse, islands 
seem floating among fog-banks. The evergreen holly, and 
the Scotch fir, will no longer yield pre-eminence to the 
oak. Beside us, we admire the wild rose-bush, and the 
drooping feathers of the tall fern. Turning to the north, 
the celebrated point of Firkin protrudes its rugged crest 
into Loch-Lomond, now of inconsiderable breadth, and 
the waters of the lake are lost to our view where the 
rock of Rob Roy glitters under a cliff upon the eastern 

shore. We return to the boat, and are soon riding upon 

gentle billows : the light flashes from the tough hae 
we are enraptured with the grandeur of the surroun Hs 
scene. On looking towards Luss, islands heave. avon 
the deep, and wave to the movement of the rowers. 
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fog-banks are rising, and one of them rests Le 
belt on the breast of Inch-Lonay, while the Sor al 
trees appear high above the lake, standing on Paes 
supported on pillars of mist. We have never Wl ; 

any thing so fantastic and singularly Ben aot 

Reaching the eastern shore, we break ast at 

dennan, which is a comfortable house. Here we supply 
ourselves with provisions, and procure a guide, not for- 


getting “ the cordial drop.”. The morning is fine, and © 
a 


«ve see Ben-Lomond’s top through a transparent veil, 
which we are assured the sun will dissolve as his beams 
become more powerful. ‘— a 


ASCENT OF BEN-LOMOND. 


In high spirits we begin to ascend the mountain, but 
vainly endeavour to keep up with our guide ; we sup- 
pose it is the philabeg which gives him so much the ad- 
vantage, for he bounds before us with his basket like a 
roebuck. | % 

Having gained a third of the ascent, we stop to breathe, 
and turn to contemplate the wonders of the lake, which 
‘is now spread beneath in all its beauty : its blue waters 
are rolling in light, and laving the shores of many a 
lovely isle, adorned with woods, or glistening with yel- 
low'corn. Rossdoe looks gay, and mist is still curling 
around the head of Dunfin, where, in fancy, we behold 
Fingal striding greatly dim in all’‘his arms.’ “* Now is 

the coming forth of the king. First appeared the sword 
of Luno ; the spear half-issuing from a cloud, the shield 
still dim in’ mist.’ But when the stride of the king came 
abroad, with: all his grey dewy locks in the wind, then 
‘rose the shouts of his host over every moving tribe.” 
Upon our left, the double peak of Dunbarton Castle 
rises grey, and the Firth of Clyde gleams in the morn- 
ing sun. As we continue to asce ) % 


¢ 2 | 


nd, we ‘often stop to > 
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lar. ae - , 
From Ben-Lomond, w 
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admire this glorious view, 
extended. | 

We now stand on the immense shoulder of the moun- 
tain, among the flitting rack of Heaven. After a short 
pause, we traverse green ridges and tracts of soft peat- 
bog, till we reach the base of the cone, where our guide 
conducts us to a living spring. Here We seat ourselves 
and “ taste the cordial drop,” but well-diluted, accord- 
ing to the laudable practice of the heroes of the author 
of Waverley, and a couple of bottles, brought with us for 
the purpose, are also filled with the cool beverage. . 

Much refreshed,.we now follow our guide up the 
steep, who wends his Way with many a zig-zag turning ; 
sometimes clambering among rocks like a mountain goat, 
he proudly looks down upon us as we climb the panting 
height. At length we gain the summit, when a view 
bursts upon our astonished eye, which amply Tepays our 
toil. The sky is perfectly clear, and the whole High- 
lands of Scotland seem to stand before us. As far as the 
eye can reach, there is.a vast assemblage of tugged 
mountains and nodding peaks. They appear like the 


which gradually becomes more 


_ tumultuous waves of a stormy ocean, tossed on jhigh in 


the awful visitation of the winds. In the distance, Ben- 
Nevis, the highest mountain in Britain, is capped with 
snow. Near us, to the north-east, we see Benlawers, 
Benmore, Benvoirlich, Benledi, Benvenue, and twenty 
other Bens: To the westward, we observe Sue: 
the Paps of Jura, and Goatfield in Arran. Solitary 


lakes wind among the mountains, and nineteen are count- 


ed by. our guide as being visible from Ben Lomond; 
among these we particularly notice Loch Saal a 
“We shrink back from the horrid precipice on. 


, “dd 
| north side of the mountain, and prone, epee mete 
verge, we look down a height of 2000 ect) PerP 


e ane the whole course of the 
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Forth to the German Ocean : Stirling Cane Sram 
appear distant ; and we easily recognize Art ur's : 
and the Pentland Hills. Turning round, Loch-Lomon . 
with its isles, is spread under us like a map. It is eH 
much diminished in size, but still most interesting, an 

beautiful ; as it winds to the northward, it is covered. 
from our view by a shoulder of the mountain. Ineh 
Caillach, with its yew-trees, is pointed out to us, an- 
ciently the cemetery of Clan-Alpin. The church of 
Buchanan formerly stood on this island, and it is still 


the burial-place of the people of that parish. The fork- 


ed summit of Dunbarton Castle next attracts our notice 
the Firth of Clyde is lovely, and white sails are gliding 
upon its surface in all directions. We distinguish Glas- 
vow, and other towns in the west of Scotland, by the 
dense clouds of:smoke hanging over them. The ‘whole 
of Clydesdale lies ‘before us, and we observe Tinto ; also 
the Cumnock Hills in Ayrshire, and Cairnsmoor of 
Near us, upon our right, 
Misty-Law tops the ridge between Ayr and Renfrew- 
shires. In the far distance, we discover the blue hills 
of Antrim in Ireland, and also the lofty peaks of the 
Isle of Man. ® From the summit of Ben-Lomond is the 
finest view we have ever’seen, and we have been on the 
top of many a Highland mountain. 

We now sit down, 3262 feet ‘above the level of the 
sea, to enjoy the sublime prospects around us. The 
mountain is an immense mass of granite, and of the class 
called primitive. It is composed chiefly of greenstone, 
mixed with quartz, and waving micaceous schistus. Red 
jasper is sometimes found on the shores of the lake, 
washed from the summit of Ben-Lomond, and polished 
by attrition. The cone is covered with bleached fog ; 
the delight of the ptarmigan ; and we notice many al- 
pine plants, Rhodiola rosea, Sibbaldia procumbens, and 
Silene acaulis. This mountain belongs to the Duke of 
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land, perhaps in the it. . 
the ach ina west. Gketon a te ek sidesito 
When Dr M‘Culloch was on Ben-Lomond, hie ob- 
served the waters of the lake rolling and breaking be- 
neath ; the clouds arriving from the westward in im- 
mense battalia, dashed against the mountain’s side, while 
their edges: passed him like lightning, and the rack, 
which flew upwards, was again in rapid motion above his 
head. Where he sat upon the mountain’s top, there was 
a profound calm. The dew drops were not shaken from 
the plants, and the flower which-he threw upwards, fell 
at his feet. He concludes a vivid description in his 
usual happy manner, with the remark, that « electricity, 
which accounts. for everything that is obscure, must 
account for this, too, the best way it can.” Though not 
on Ben-Lomond, yet, on other mountains with conical 
summits, we have observed the’ same thing during a 
brisk gale, and accounted for the phenomenon very sim- 
ply, and without troubling electricity. The clouds, car- 
ried with violence by the wind, strike the mountain, 
and -recoil, like water striking against a rock. They 
partly pass round the sides of the mountain, and a part 
springing upward from their. elasticity, pass over head 
like a jet d’eau. The stronger the wind, the higher is 
the jet, and in a moderate breeze it does not take place ; 
or if the mountain has a broad head, the calm can only 
be near the brow. _ < pellegl 
. After making a comfortable lunch, and drinking a can 
of ‘grog, we desire our guide to point out the oe 
path to Inversnaid,-and well pleased, we i 
him with his empty basket. _We make the ae 5 
way, for some) time, among, rather cana eniodr fe 
clearing jthese)\ the} power Clare iaamumee na 
your, commence a rapid descent. — Crossing | : 
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ore of the lake in a 
d stopped, for 


and faithless bogs, we reach the sh 
time so short, we thought our Wega ha 
jad taken three hours to ascend- nd 
Drie :mmortal Wolfe served in the fort of ieee 
when a subaltern, and that is the only thing Sts —_ 
about it ; we therefore turn off to Rob Roy's a e 
shore is steep and: well-wooded : ‘we observe the aspen 
and the ripe fruit of the mountain ash. ‘The sun now 
shines on the lake with dazzling radiance. The moun- 
tains throw their dark shadows, and on the opposite side 
they are ‘nverted on the surface, which reflects the soft- 
ened landscape. ‘There is a ripple on the water, and 
here and there the blue belt ; that is, strips of water in 
a quiescent state. These belts are common on lakes, 
bays of the sea, and also on the ocean when nearly calm. | 
We have read of different theories concerning these 
smooth strips; but none of them accounted for the cause 
to our satisfaction. We will attempt to explain it upon 
simple principles. They are never seen but when there 
is a breath only of wind, which ripples the surface, and 
curls into a wave a few inches high. The wind blowing 
over this, misses the water for a few feet in the lee of 
the puny surge. A new ripple begins, and the belt 
again makes its appearance at unequal distances.. In 
lakes and bays they lie in various directions, as the wind 
turns round capes and islands. 7 bt 
Rob Roy’s cave is a dreary place. -The gallant Bruce 
concealed himself in it, the night after losing the bat- 
tle of Strathfillan. Craigrostan, and the whole of Ben- 
Lomond, belonged to Rob Roy ; but General D. Stewart 
doubts if ever he trusted himself in the cave. For our 
part, we think it probable; that; he might occasionally 
conceal himself here. If it sheltered Bruce, it might 
well shelter Rob Roy: No doubt they were very differ- 
_ ently situated. At any rate, the cave has sufficient in- 
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terest in having been the ab 
of the Gitelesthten iever Soca eae ila 
. Loch-Lomond is about thirty miles in length and fr 
eight to ten in breadth, on its southern shore. Ailiits. 
coasts are deeply indented with bays and promontorieé 5 
and south of Luss, it is studded with:islands - some of 
them fertile, and well-cultivated! by their inhabitants 
others are of considerable elevation raising their rugged 


heads high above the lake, and bristling with trees: 


These isles are stocked with deer, and are the resort of 
the osprey, or sea-eagle. On Inch Conachan, and upon 
Inch Lonay, are several thousands’ of great yew-trees 
and the islands also abound with oak and fir. Inch. 
Cruan is used as an asylum for the insane.. Inch-Mone 
is a peat-bog ; and ‘upon Inch-Galbraith are the ruins 


ofa castle, formerly belonging to the family of that 


name. Near the Upper Uglas, is a beautiful wooded 
isle, on which are the ruins of a castle, in the elden time 
a seat of the Macfarlane. The islands are said to be 
thirty in number. The lake abounds with fine trout; 


and, in the southern parts, with salmon on their passage 


from the Leven to the Endrick. The surface is suppos- 
ed to cover 20,000 acres, and it is only twenty-two feet 
above the level ‘of the sea. Its depth is various; south 
from Luss it seldom exceeds 120 feet ; while at Firkin 
it is 396; near Tarbet 516; and two miles farther 
north it is 600 feet.. This is probably its greatest depth, 
and here its temperature at the bottom is 41° of Fahren- 
heit, when it is ‘63° at the surface. The southern por- 
tion ‘has been frozen, but the northern never. The 
depth of Loch-Lomond has been gradually increasing for 
many years, owing to the deposition of sand and mud at 
the efflux of the Leven. At ‘some distance from the 
shore, the ruins of houses are observed under the water 
in Camstraddan Bay ; and between this and Inch Tava- 
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nach, an island, once jnhabited, has ~ disappeared > at 
least, Camden describes one hereabout, as having a house 
and orchard on it in/his time, which is not visible now. 
At the northern extremity, also, the stepping-stones, 
formerly placed across the Falloch at its influx to the 


lake, are now covered with five or six feet of water. 


During the earthquake of Lisbon 1755, Loch-Lomond, 
like Loch ‘T'ay and other Highland lakes, was strangely 
agitated. The waters, rising far above their level, sunk 


again as far below their usual height, and this motion 
continued for a considerable time, while a boat was car- 


ried forty yards beyond the water-mark, and left upon 


the dry-land. | 
The scenery of all the northern portion of the lake 
is extremely grand, as it winds among the lofty moun- 
tains of Arroquhar, where retired bays and bold head- 
lands are beautifully fringed with oak-coppice, and 
other trees, that perch upon the steeps, and straggle 
up the sides of the hills. Near the upper extremity, 
there is a small isle, Ellan-a-Bhu, on which are the 
ruins of a castle. In fine, this magnificent lake pre- 
sents many objects suited to exalt the imagination of the 
tourist, and induce him to visit these islands, the lo- 
calities of which are particularly interesting. | 


The boat is now ready, and, stepping into it, we 
are soon ferried across to 


TARBET, 


which is a good inn. The first thing we do, is to read 
the verses on the ascent of Ben-Lomond, written upon a 


pane of the parlour-window, by an English gent] 
They have considerable maeuit. #7 eae 


* These lines are subscribed “ Tromas RUSSELL, Oct. 3d 
? 


1771.” Beneath is written, “ Al 
é as, poor Russell! A, 
And, in another hard below, ‘* He died soon after.” aL 
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" Stranger, if o'er this pane of glass, perchance, 
Thy roving eye should cast @ casual glance ; 
If taste for grandeur, and the dread sublime, . 
Prompt thee Ben-Lomond’s dreadful height to climb 
Here gaze attentive, nor with scorn refuse 
The friendly rhyming of a tavern muse. 
For thee that muse this rude inscription plann’d, 
Prompted for thee her humble poet’s hand. 
Heed thou the poet; he thy steps shall lead 
Safe o’er yon tow’ring hill’s aspiring head. 
Attentive, then, to this inforneing lay, 
Read how he dictates, ‘as he points the way. 
Trust not at first a quick advent’rous pace, 
Six miles its top points gradual from the base, 
Up the high rise with panting haste I pass’d, 
And gain’d the long laborious steep at last. 
More prudent thou, when once you pass the deep, 
With measur’d pace, and slow, ascend the steep. 
Oft stay thy steps, oft taste the cordial drop, 
And rest, oh rest! long, long upon the top. 
Inhale the breezes, nor, with toilsome haste, 
Down the rough slope thy precious vigour waste 
So shall thy wond’ring sight at once survey, 


7 
> 


/ Vales, lakes, woods, mountains, islands, rocks and sea ; 


Huge hills, that, heap’d in crowded order, stand, 
Stretch’d o’er the northern and.the western land,— 


’ Vast lumpy groups; while Ben, who often shrouds 
“His lofty summit in a vale of clouds, 


High oer the rest displays superior state, 

In grand pre-eminence supremely great: 

One side, all awful to the astonish’d eye, 
Presents a steep three hundred fathoms high. 
The scene tremendous shocks the startled sense, 
In all the pomp of dread magnificence. 


‘All these, and more, shalt thou transported see ; 


‘a faithful monitor in me. 
ea a Tuomas RussEw1, October 3d, | 


771.” 
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the side of Ben-Lomond, at about a third of its 
| ogy? ot3 Fie k th U4) 8 


height. * | . 4 ate 
thy ’ mt Gl 'y 


ursion may be made from Tarbet through 
fillan to the beautiful Loch Dochart. Pro- 
head of Loch-Lomond, a distance of 
seven wiles; and two miles farther on, at Aultarnan inn, enter 
Perthshire. A mile farther on, pass Glenfalloch House (Campbell, 
ugh the glen. Enter Strathfillan ; and six 
House reach Crianlarich, where the road 


* An agreeable exc 
Glenfalloch and Strath 
ceed along a good road to the 


miles from Glenfalloch 


‘from Killin - joins. Proceed towards Killin; and three miles in © 


advance is Loch Dochart, on the left of the road. The right is 
enmore, or the Great 


Mountain, rises majestically from the southern bank of the lake. 


Jn the lake is a floating island, $1 feet long and 29 in breadth, 


which appears to have ' been formed by the intermixture of the 
roots and stems of water plants. It moves before the wind, and 
may be pushed about with poles. Cattle going upon it are in 
danger of being conveyed round the lake. There is also in the lake 
another island, upon’ which there is an ancient castle, formerly a 
residence of the knights of Lochaw, seated/under a huge promontory, 
and embowered in trees. It was once taken, when the lake was 
frozen, by the Macgregors, who succeeded by an ingenious device. 
‘They. pushed before them a number of fascines, which defended them 
from the missiles of the besieged; and having reached the castle, 
they scaled the walls, and oyerpowered all resistance. Return to 
Crianlarich ; and the tourist, if anxious to explore classic ground in 
place. of returning immediately to Tarbet, will proceed four i 
along the Killin road to Tyndrum, where there is an excellent inn. 
Leaving Crianlarich for Tyndrum, the tourist, at the distance of two 
miles, reaches the Church of St Fillan, the saint who gave his name 
to the valley, and the inhabitants of which he converted to Chris~ 
tianitye In return for the good service rendered to him at the battle 
of Bannockburn by the arm of St Fillan, Robert Bruce established 
here a priory of Canons regular. Here in the river Etterick is re 
celebrated pool of St Fillan, in which 200 at least, of lunatics : 
annually immersed, ‘The Church has a bell also possessed ‘of ee 
der-working efficacy. Formerly, the lunatic who had und vate 
ablution, and remained all night in the chapel had thi Sait aa 
upon his head with great solemnity. Two =i pias be P laced 
apes bleak and dreary country, stands Tyndram ee 

e - . . - 

re is the most elevated in the district, from which stream ; 








Over this pass, the Nor- 
r boats to Loch-Lomond, 
: s islands and coasts: but 
the party engaged in this service returned to the Cum- 
bray Isles, too late to take a part in the battle of Largs. 


Wegians, in 1263, carried the; 
and succeeded in plundering it 


Before us is Loch-Long ; ‘and we have a fine view of 
Ben-Arthur, or The Cobler, one of the loftiest moun- 
tains in Argyll. Its fantastic summit is supposed to 
resemble a cobler at work ; at least we were told so. 
Descending to the shore, we feel the sudden change from 
& quiet fresh water lake to an arm of the restless sea.* 


flow in opposite directions. A lead mine is wrought in its neigh- 
bourhood. At some distance below lies the plain of Dalrigh, or the 
King’s field. Upon this plain the great Bruce sustained a severe 
defeat from ‘M‘Dougal of Lorn, in 1306. Bruce fled, with a few fol- 
lowers, through Glenfalloch to the shores of Loch-Lomond, and took 


‘refuge in a cave, still known by the name of King Robert’s Cave, in 


Craigrostan, in the parish of Buchanan. | 

* For the information of the stranger, it is proper to observe, that 
in Scotland, “all arms of the sea which advance far into the country, 
as well as fresh water lakes, are called lochs. Both are very nume- 
rous; and the former, like the estuaries of ‘Scottish rivers, possess a 


character peculiarly grand and romantic. Mr Gilpin says, “* The — 


estuaries of the Scottish rivers exceed any that are to be’seen in ‘Eng- 
land. In England, their shores are generally low and tame: even 
the Welsh mountains give little grandeur to the Severn. But, in 
Scotland, the Firths of the Clyde and Forth, Loch Fyne, Loch Long, 
and many others, display the noblest and most beautiful may, 
The English estuary, besides the flatness of ‘its shores, 18 0 oS 

wide. But the Scottish estuaries, having their Ea meting y 
marked by the firmer barriers of mountains, are kept within 


limits, and rarely exceed a proper width; unless just at ‘their 


mouths, and eyen then, the ‘height of the mountains is generally 
such aa?to preserve a tolerable proportion between the land a 


water.” 
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We observe the flitting sail—dulse and tangle creep 


upon the beach, and float with the tide ; while sea- 


fowls wheel around, or sit on ridgy waves: The 


road winds along the coast, and we cross Glen-Taing, 
where its water falls into Loch-Long. We soon leave 
upon our left, Ardgartan, finely situated among woods, 
where the stream of Croe mingles with the lake. We 
now. proceed westward through the savage and dreary 


GLEN-CROE, 


under hanging mountains and threatening cliffs. Above 
us, the sun glances on the rocks of Ben-Arthur, ‘while 
we are involved in'the dark shadows of the steep ridge 
on the other side of the glen: upon our left, the ‘tor- 
rent rushes through the solitary valley. Crossing the 
stream, we begin to ascend the shoulder of a mountain, 
by a zig-zag path, and, gaining the summit of the pass, 
we sit down for afew minutes on a stone seat, inscribed, 
« Rest-and-be-thankful.” Here we observe the rocks 
to be composed of micaceous schistus, with quartz, and 
sometimes shorl shooting through them. Before us 
lies Loch Restal; its bosom reflects the dim forms of 
mossy rocks, and dusky ridges, now mellowed with yel- 
low tints by the setting sun. We descend with hasty 
steps, and, upon our left, a stream issues from the lake 
and dashes over masses of rock in successive aereeest 
We Soon. cross the Kinglas, by the Butter-bridge, and, 
turning to the left, proceed westward, down Glen Kine 
glas. This is another solitary valley: but instead’ of 
sombre heath, there is the cheerful green, which how 
ever is soon lost to our view, and in the last ray of the 
aie sun we have a glimpse of Loch Fine. The shades 
evening overtake us in Glen ng lae: and the shaggy 
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Sides of the mountains look 

. gloomy and di : 
our left, the Kinglas holds its Si an aes oe 
our'right, torrents tumble from the rocks, 
the northward, we come to the inn of 


and, upon 
Turning to 


CAIRNDOW, 


on the shore of Loch Fine, thirty-six miles from Dun- 
barton. Half a mile to the westward, is Ardkinglas, 
(Col. Callander,) situated on a fine peninsula, pro- 
jecting far into the lake. The park is well-wooded, 
and on the east’ side is washed by the Kinglas, which 
descends to Loch-Fine in gentle cascades. The hills 
in this neighbourhood are well stocked with game. The 
situation of Cairndow is pleasant, and the accommoda- 
tion good. 

We. now proceed towards the northern extremity of 
the lake, and, crossing the bridge of Fine, at the influx 
of that stream, we turn to the south-west, and wend 
our way along the northern shore,* | 

We pass, on our left, Dundarawe, the Fort of the Two 
Oars, a castellated mansion, now in ruins, seated on a 
peninsula, and surrounded with trees. We soon reach 
a headland ; and on the opposite side of a spacious bay 
we discover Inverary. The surface of Loch-Fine is 
dotted with fishing-boats. Around the bay are the 
plantations of Inverary Castle, and above them rises 
the picturesque hill of Duniquaich: we stand under 
a steep ridge of mountains stretching along the eastern 
side of Glen-Shira. . 

Turning to the right, we soon cross the Bridge of 
Shira, where the stream flows into a-creek at the north- 


* At Cairndow, there is a ferry across Loch. Fine for the foot pas- 
senger, by which he saves about four miles of the distance to Inverary. 
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ern extremity of the pay. . Winding along its margin, 
under the umbrageous foliage of stately trees, we CTOSS 
the Aray by a beautiful bridge. We remember Dermid 
syith his bossy shield. © They fought by the brook of the 
mountain, by the stream of Branno. Blood tinged the 
running water, and curdled round the mossy stones.” 
Nor do we forget, that M‘Callin-more stood by the im-— 
mortal Bruce when lightnings flashed from Highland 
broadswords at Bannockburn. » We now enter the burgh 
of 3 ) : ‘the, by 
INVERARY; | 


distant 25 miles from Tarbet, and 43¢ from Dunbarton. 
In the morning we rise betimes, ‘and walk through 
the town, which consists of one range of houses, uni- 
formly built and fronting the lake. They havea respect- 
able appearance, and a neatness which suggests an idea 
of comfort. The town-house and the inn are handsome 
buildings ; between them is an iron gate opening into a 
long dark avenue of aged elms, and leading to Essacho- 
sen, a gloomy and romantic glen about two miles distant. 
On our way, we observe the Marriage T ree, a huge lin- 
den ; the trunk is divided a few feet from the ground 
into.two large arms, these are again united by a stro 
branch at the height of’ twenty feet. At the a4 
of the glen is a beautiful cascade ; and the roes are ee 
ne Sr the green alleys of the woody hills. a = 
“on ie se to the inn, and at breakfast, herrings 
Pp which two hours: before were swimming i 
the lake 3 they are so large and finely flavoured, w i = 
perst ats. oa ae be compared with them. Ee 
1e trade of Inve | 
of Loch-Fine, and sea So Ee fishery 
a 400 boats are engaged in the Ee nee a 
ar ; Ges ; Aoppio a Rov s 
rels, worth about y Aa" are annually’ exported. 
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The shoals of‘ herrin : 

they rise to the sanfaceNasinereeees a that, when 

overspread with a silvery radiance. The & sake coe 

lasts from July to J anuary ; and some of th ee 

from distant ports. Formerly the town. SacaNte an 

the castle and'the bay: In ancient times, Fre ai 

| used to frequent its harbour, and wines coe ioe 

} for'the finest herrings in the world: The numerous fleet | 
of boats moving on gentle waves, gives much interest and | 
animation to the scene; but the fishing is during the | 
night, and the nets are hauled: amidst brilliant a | 
tions. The crews spend the day in sleep, or in curing 
their: finny prey, while’ Celtic ‘songs are wafted on the | 
tine and the shrill sounds of the pibroch' often reach the | 
shore. 

Inverary is the county town of Argyllshire; and’ con- 
tains about 1200 inhabitants 3 it derives its name from 
the’ Aray ; and in 1648; was made a Royal burgh by 
Charles I! while he was confined in Carrisbrook Castle; | 
on the Isle of Wight: Inthe middle of the town there | 

1 is a monument, which was erected to the: memory of se- | 
venteen: unfortunate gentlemen of the name of Camp- | 
bell, who' were executed here, under the authority of a || 
writ of fire and’ sword directed against the whole clan, 
after the unhappy expedition in 1685, undertaken by the i} 
Duke of Monmouth in concert with the Marquis of Ar- || 

ll. : ) KE | 
eileving procured liberty to visit the castle, weresume 
our walk. On entering the park; the magnificent man- 
sion stands before us on a fine terrace, and around it 
the Aray sweeps as it rushes to the bay, distant 
about a quarter of a mile. Under majestic trees are 
seen the fallow deer: the leaves are now drooping and 
tinged with every dye, from the deep green of the fir to 
the dark brown’ of the eco _ The oak is still stately, 
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and his giant arms are seem through the ge REE 
The romantic Duniquaich rises above the = rae 
smoke of which is curling on the leafy Ww : Ww : 
clothe his sides ; his crest is an ancient wate Rp 
and his brow is! 2) rocky cliff, adorned with heath an 

tufts of broom. This hill is 700 feet in height, of a sin- 
gular appearance, and highly picturesque. To the west 
ward, rugged mountains are feathered with tall forests 
but the day is unfavourable, as we want sunshine with 
those streams of light and masses of shade, which give 
such wonderful charms to mountain and woodland sce- 


a. great Duke Archibald laid the foundation of the 


castle in 17455, but on account of the troubles of the 


times, the building was not finished. for a number of 
years. In erecting this mansion, and in ornamenting its 
environs, Lu. 350,000 are said to have been expended by 
the family of Argyll: the late Duke laid out L. 3000 
a-year in the improvement of the country, during his 
possession of the title ; and the woods are supposed to 
be now worth more than L.200,000.. 

From the top of Duniquaich, we have a fine view of 
the extensive domain, which is reported to be thirty miles 
in circumference. Upon the north, we see the rough 
mountains of Glenorchy ; upon the west, those of Ar- 
gyll proper ; while upon the south, Loch-Fine is stretch- 
ed in its beauty, and the dark ridges of Cowal rise in the 
distance ; to the eastward, we look down on Glen-shira, 
the Vale of the Silent Stream. 

We now descend to Loch Dubh, a small fresh water 
lake, situated in the gorge of Glen-shira. It is dark, as 


its name implies, and very deep ; from it the family are | 


amply supplied with fresh water fish. Ascending the 
secluded dell, we come to the Duke’s barns, which are 


admirably constructed for counteracting the disadvan: 
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tages of a moist climate. Ty 
. . 7 ~ 1e Sta ; : 
miles from the town.—But it pene sebont couble\ot 


cae to the Castle of Inverary. 
rund ter at ca Cemtanele rat 
the Castle of Inyerloch riche ae fae ve ne Plan of 
| F nt seat of Alpin Roy- 
alty.. The walls are surmounted with embra y 
son, the batlements of 8 mil othe an 
Pete ents) quare Pavilion mise high above 
its towers. It is built of a dark-blue Stone, called bet 
geologists lapis ollaris: which, from its dusky ay ear 
ance, gives the castle an air of antiquity, while the oe 
‘Slve grandeur of the structure harmonizes with the sce- 
nery around it. The interior is furnished with much 
taste. Armour ‘is hung round the lofty saloon’ in ‘the 
style of the castle of an ancient Highland chief j anda 
noble gallery leads to splendid apartments. The draw- 
ing-room is adorned with beautiful tapestry ; and the ]j- 
brary ‘contains a’ valuable collection of books. Of the 
pictures, there are some fine landscapes, by Naesmyth 
and Williams, of views in the neighbourhood of Invera- 
ry ; but for the most part they are family portraits of 
the ancestors of the great M‘Callin. Among these, we 
contemplate with deep “feeling the fine features of the 
Earl of Argyll, who died on the scaffold in the reign of 
Charles IT. and those of the Marquis, his unfortunate 
son, who also died on the scaffold during the short reign 
of James VII. With different feelings we turn to him 
who stood “ calm and intrepid in the throat of sulphu- 
reous war, on ‘Teniers’ dreadful field ;” but we have not 
time, at present, to say more of the ancestors of M‘Cal- 
line | 


“Leaving the castle, a walk conducts us to the beauti- 


a 


, LES Ste 2 ok “ 
ful retreats.on the Aray ; and we soon reach Carlonan 


4S Now time we Should re. 
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Linn, where the water tumbles over a cliff, among pen- 
ghs and creeping. shrubs, forming @ fine cas- 
cade. Winding through the romantic dell, under steep 
and woody mountains, after two or three miles we find 
another Linn ; but-we hasten to Lenach Gluthin, a head- 
long cataract, the sound of which reaches our ears long 
before we see the Aray leaping from the rocks, and flash- 


ing in sheets of spray. Above the chasm isa rustic bridge 
that trembles under us, from the violent percussion of 


the water dashing on the rocks below: Around us, the 
- Jeaves are dripping with the ceaseless shower ; and we re- 


gret the want’ of sunshine to relieve the gloom ; yet we 


are doubtful if-we could be impressed with feelings more 
in unison with this scene. 


There are many charming landscapes about Inverary ; 
and’ before leaving it, we shall mention one we very 
much admire. Standing under Duniquaich, near a large 
tree ; upon our right is the castle, with its towers and 
battlements embosomed in woods ; ‘upon our left, is the 
Bridge of Aray ; before us, across the ‘bay, lies the town 
of Inverary. Sails are moving on the Jake, and nume- 
rous boats are floating upon its surface: the abrupt shores, 
which are richly wooded, recede in fine perspective, un- 
til Loch Fine is lost to our view behind the mountains 
of Cowal ; and’a lofty peak in Knapdale rises in the dis- 
tance. CPNESiCh S Tass ys 
Stepping into the boat, we are wafted across the lake 
and are delighted with the scenery, as we rise upon the 
waves. Landing at St Catherine’s, and looking back, 
we are charmed with the view. Loch Fine is aa 
before us ; the town and castle of Inverary are standing 
in an amphitheatre of woody mountains ; and in the di : 
ee a the ragged peaks of the rocks. 
r ‘ ‘tire yet apewhe 
= Isles of Scotland, 4 vols. 8vo. 
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be in the minority, in not much admiring the scenery of 
Tnverary ; and he prefers Drummond Castle both to it 
and to Taymouth. We respect the Doctor's talents, but 
haye no hesitation in sailing with the stream ; for we. 
think Taymouth and. Inverary two. of the three finest, 
seats we have seen. Few people know the roman- 
tic scenery of Drummond ‘Castle better than we do, 
and we are alive to its beauties. © The ancient castle of 
the Earls of Perth stands upon a rock. . Beside it is the 
modern mansion, on commanding ground, from which 
there is a noble prospect-of the rich valley of Strathearne 
bounded.on the north by the Grampian mountains, and 
on the south by the Ochil hills.; | We remember to have 
heard discussed, at the table of the noble proprietor, the 
relative merits of Dunkeld, Taymouth, and Inverary ; 
but none of the company thought of putting Castle-Drum- 
mond into the balance, which we have no doubt the good 
sense and correct taste of Lord and Lady. Gwydir would 
have rejected with disdain. On that occasion, too, we. 
remember of assenting to the preference given to Tay- 
mouth, by a gentleman of cultivated taste. The reason 
of our assent might be owing to our having lately seen 
Taymouth, under a glorious sun, in the month of June, 
while in the previous autumn we had visited Dunkeld, 
under a drizzling rain. In viewing the beauties of na- 
ture, much depends on the weather ; much on the state 
of the mind, and the health of the body ; a good deal al- 
so depends on the association of ideas connected with the 
“Dr M-Calloch likewise prefers the Isa to the are 
and is of opinion that every body, would agree with him 
panty Sha neviet “we know the Isla well, but 
but for an old song: Now, posi in Scotland 
we think the Tweed the sweetest stream es apes t 
anos fine) rivet a8 ees raion a eeree eS and on 
is still more beautiful on account of the song; 
| HH 
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is the Ayr, the Doon, and the Devon, and so are the 


streams of Greece and Italy. ny se 

In comparing the beauties of nature in the landscapes 
that have charmed us, we are at a loss to determine 
whether to prefer the noble river ; the romantic scenery 
of smaller streams ; or the ‘seashore. We lean to the 
last, on account of the variety which it presents: There 
is the passing sail ; the ebbing and flowing of the tide ; 
the smooth surface, the rising wave, and the awful bil- 
low! L Ahan crake } | 
Inverary has an arm of the sea, mountains, woods, 
and. streams; yet, upon the whole, we are inclined to 


give the preference to Dunkeld for sublimity, which is 


the most. vivid emotion: Taymouth has’ an imposing 
grandeur ; and Inverary a majesty peculiar to itself. 





From Inverary, we now retrace our steps to the Inn 
of Arroquhar, a distance of 232 miles. * ‘From Arro- 
quhar, a road proceeds along the eastern shore of Loch 
Long. 3 The coast is steep and rocky, and wild moun- 
tains rise on each side of the lake. The barrenness of 
the ground, however, is partly concealed by extensive 
natural woods, which stretch along the shore, and ram- 
ble up the sides of the hills. The whole scenery is in 
the highest. degree sombre and grand. Eight miles and 
a half from Arroquhar, the tourist arrives at Portincaple ; 
from it there is a regular ferry across the lake at the 
opening of Loch Goyle. A mile and a half further 


on, he arrives at the head of the Gare-loch, another arm 


of the sea, that joins the Firth — | 
Pe rahi eiiake ! of Clyde. By. thi 
lake, extending seven miles inland, a Loch ee 


* Durin 
8 ® great part of the summer and harvest, a steani-boat 


plies weekly from G] , 
: asgow to Arroquh 
this conveyance, the tourist may, oquhar, and returns. By means of 


considerably. if so inclined, shorten his land-tour_ 
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Tunning almost parallel, the. parish of ‘Roseneath js 
Situated in a peninsula. From the point at which we 
have arrived, a grand view is obtained of the openin f 

go 
Loch Goyle, tothe westward of Loch Long, and of Castle 
Carrick, upon its western shore. The Duke of Argyll 
is heritable keeper of this castle, which is of great an- 
tiquity, and was ‘once a royal residence ; ‘its ‘situation 
is highly picturesque, and it is still a fine ruin. In the 
same direction, is observed that ‘singular group of rug- 
ged mountains, ironically styled Argyll’s Bowling Green, 
stretching from the north-west side of Loch Long. The 
road keeps the east side of the Gare-loch ; passes Fas- 
lane (Colquhoun, Bart.) at the distance of a mile ; and 
a mile and a half further, Shandon, (Ogilvie, Esq:) 
Two miles:in advance, appears the mill of Aldmounie, 
in a romantic situation ; a little beyond which is the 
village of Row, with'the House of Ardenconnel, (Bucha- 
nan,. Esq.) upon the left. A mile and a half further, 


is the inn of Ardencaple; anda little beyond. this, ‘is 


Ardencaple House, (Lord John Campbell.) From this 
point, Roseneath House, a superb mansion of the Duke 
of Argyll, is seen upon the opposite shore of the Gare- 
loch. Here stood a fine old castle, that was burnt by 
accident in 1802. Soon after, the present mansion was 
begun, from a design of the late Mr Bonomi, but has 
not yet been completed. It is 184 feet long, and 121 
in breadth, having two magnificent fronts, each adorn- 
ed with columns of the Ionic order. Retired fromthe 
house, and ‘nearly concealed with ‘woods, are the offices, 
280 feet in length, and ornamented with: a tower 80 feet 
high, designed by Mr Naesmyth of Edinburgh. i 
mile beyond Ardencaple, the road ‘enters the village o 


_ HELENSBURGH, 


‘ finely situated on the north bank of the Clyde, at the 


-_ 
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Gare-loch. twas founded about forty- 
seven years ago by Sir: James Colquhoun, Bart. of ee 
on a uniform \plan, and in the summer season 1s much 


he 
resorted to as a watering-place- In consequence of th 


rapid: increase of, its population, it was: erected. some 
years ago «nto a burgh of: barony, with a regular. esta- 
blishment. of magistrates | About a quarter of a mile 
east of the village, cold and hot baths:have been fitted 
up im a.very tasteful:manner:. : Pa a 

"From Helensburgh, there:is a ferry for carriages and 
horses to Greenock, on the opposite shore of the Clyde. 
In. crossing the ferry, a fine. view 18 obtained of Rose- 
neath. The tourist, landsat. | 


entrance of the 


GREENOCK, 


a populous town, and the first sea-port in Scotland. It 
is situated in Renfrewshire, upon a narrow strip of land, 
between. a high bank on the south, and the Firth of 
Clyde on the north. The principal street extends from 
east to west, nearly a mile ; and there are other parallel 
streets along the quays. In the centre of the town is 
a square, on the south side of which is a neat church. 
The town has a Theatre, an Infirmary, a Bridewell, a 
Coffee-Room, and Assembly-Rooms. It has the honour 
of being the birth-place of the celebrated James Watt, 
the great improver of the steam-engine- The popula- 
tion exceeds 20,000. The harbour is very commodious, 
and recent improvements have rendered it capable of 
containing 500 sail of ships. -Greenock was created a 
burgh of barony by Charles the First, and is governed 
by two bailies, and six councillors. ‘Che mansion-house 
of Greenock, belonging to Sir Michael Shaw Stewart, 
Bart. the superior of the burgh, is a large modern struc- 


uy situated upon a considerable eminence south of the 
own. | we | 
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Immediately behind Greenock, a hilly ridge rises toa 
considerable height’; in rainy weather it is furrowed 
With mountain torrents, Which, from th 

appearance of wreaths of snow. The same 
marks ‘the Scenery of Port-Glasgow, 
23 miles. We may here introduce 
scription of the Prospect from the em 
nity of both towns. 


feature 
at the distance of 


Mr Pennant’s de- 
inences in the Vici- 


“ue magnificence of the prospéct from the hill be- 
hind the towns of Greenock and Port-Glasgow, and even 
from the quays of these towns, deserves notice. Imme- 
diately before you is the river Clyde, having all the ap- 
pearance of a fresh water lake, (as the outlet to the sea 
is not visible,) with numbers of large and small vessels 
sailing upon it. Next to this, the opposite coast of 
Dunbarton and Argyllshire, abounding in gentlemen’s 
seats, meets the eye; and the prospect is terminated by 
the western Tange of the Grampian mountains, at un- 
equal distances; and so ragged and craggy on the tops, 
that, by way of contrast, they are called here by the 
emphatical name of the Duke of: Argyll’s Bowling 
Green.) +5) 34 0+! | yang at 

_“ Along the skirts of the hills, there are many eligi- 
ble situations for those who-have a relish for the beauty 
and magnificence of nature. _ Below them, the towns of 
Greenock and Port-Glasgow, with their convenient and 
crowded harbours. On the opposite side of the Firth 
are in view the parishes of West Kilpatrick, Dunbar- 
ton, with its rock and Castle, Cardross, Row, and the 
peninsular parish of Roseneath, on the south a Je 

of which is a Castle of the Duke of Argyll, wit ou 
rishing plantations. | 


“In ascending the Greenock hills, ee is 
| still varied and extended. From Carlie, oe ae er 
ground in the parish, may be seen, eras y; x af 
that of Renfrew, part of the counties of Bute, Arran, 


e bay, have the ” 
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the western part of the Grampian 


Argyll, with aS 
alee ark, and Ayr: LTS 


mountains 5 of Perth, Stirling, Lan ! pes 
| tewart fanuly, both 
throne, had great 


_ We may here observe that the 5 


before and after their accession to the 
The office of high stewart 


possessions in this county- ‘ 
of Renfrew was held by the heirs apparent to the throne, 
yw attaches, like the 


of the Stewart dynasty, and now. : 
title of Prince. of Wales, to the heir apparent to the 
British crown ; an by virtue of: that office, he enjoys 
certain feudal rights and privileges, and has officers of 
state and a privy council, who discharge their functions 
in the Scottish metropolis... | | 

~ Leaving Greenock, the road proceeds eastward along 
the south bank of the Clyde, through a country agree- 
ably ornamented with villas, hedge-rows, and planta- 
tions ; and; at the. distance of two miles and three quar- 
ters, enters the united town of : ryt ee 


PORT-GLASGOW, AND NEWARK. 


a burgh of barony, ‘subject to Glasgow, and serving as 
an outport to that ‘city. It has an excellent harbour, 
and considerable trade ; the population is about 6000. 
On the right of the town stands the’ venerable castle 
of Newark, built in 1599, the property of Lord Bel- 
haven. THOT 
ena Soon after leaving Port-Glasgow, the road passes 
Plantation-House (Wood, Esq.) on, the left; and two 
miles from that town, Parkhill-House on the right, and 
Parklee-House (M'Ivor, Esq.) on the left ; half a-mile 


Bs = Steam-boats constantly ply from Greenock, Poxt-Glasgows end 
lasgow, to the’ two small islands, the Cumbraes, and the mor , 
important and interesting ones of Bute and Arran, all lying at the 
aes 1 Firth of Clyde. Boats also ply from those harbours “ 

rs of the western isles. An ac ese will be i | 
Steam-Boat Tours. Se s earn Wer PORT oe 
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further on, is Finlayston-House, a seat of ‘the: former 
| Earls of Glencairn 


> and now belonging to W. Cunning. 
ham Graham, Esq. of Gartmore, 
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; es Bishop- 
| one branch conducting to 
Glasgow by Renfrew, the other to Glasgow by Paisley. 


The latter is the mail-coach road ? and, though two 
miles longer than the other, will be preferred by the 
tourist, as Renfrew, though an ancient, js an inconsi- 
derable place, and Possesses no peculiar attraction. The 

_ Stranger wishing to visit that burgh, ma 


Proceeding from Bishopton Inn to Paisley, the road 

; $00N crosses the river Gryfe by Barnsford Bridge, and 

passes the house and pleasure-grounds of Walkinshaw, 

(Alexander, Esq.) A mile further on is Abbot's Inch, 

a seat of Lord Douglas, on the left; and, at a distance, 

| Blackstone, (Napier, Esq.) on the right. A mile and a- 

4 half beyond this the road enters the great manufactur- 
ing town of 


PAISLEY, 


situated in Renfrewshire, upon the White Cart River, 


I hread, lawn, and 
loyed’ in the manufacture of t > 
pte) St George’s Church, and the ae ec 
uate he New Town is 

are elegant structures. In t Re ae 
Renesas Tontine, a most commodious me ; ae 
| County Hall, with the Jail and Bridewell, is _ g ats 
| cent pile of buildings, not surpassed by any 


| 
| 
| and containing a population of 47,000, who are chiefly © 
| 
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land. Three bridges across the Cart connect the a 
divisions, called the Old and the New Town ; the streets 
of the latter are laid out in. a regular manner. 


‘Paisley is 4 place of great antiquity . In 1160, Wal- 


ter, the great Steward of Scotland, founded a priory ” 


here for the monks of the order of Clugny, which was 
afterwards raised to the rank of an abbey ; and the 
lands belonging to it were erected by Robert II. into a 
regality, under the jurisdiction of the abbot. A IRIAE 
con Clugniense, or the “ Black Book of Paisley, often 
referred to in Scottish history, is 2 chronicle of pub- 
lic events; it was composed and kept by the monks of 
this abbey. Fordun is supposed to have copied it into 
his Scotichronicon. ‘The original is now in the king’s 
library at St James's. The town itself was erected by 
James IV. into a burgh of barony, to be holden of the 
abbot ; and, at the Reformation, the superiority came 
‘nto the hands of that branch of the Hamilton family 
now represented by the Marquis of Abercorn. It is 
governed by three bailies and seventeen councillors, 
who are assisted by a treasurer and town-clerk. 

The church of the abbey, with the aisle, is all that 
remains of that once superb building. The great north 
window is a noble ruin. The aisle is diyided into 
a middle and two side compartments, and is supported 
by lofty pillars with Gothic arches ; above these is a range 
of much larger pillars, then again surmounted by a 
row of arched niches ; over which the roof terminates in 
a sharp point. ‘The exterior of the church is richly 
ornamented, especially the great west and north doors ; 
their beauty and elegance have been much admired. 
Near to the church is an old Gothic chapel, used as the 
cemetery of the family of Abercorn, which has an asto- 
ie . ae. weet tenths noe heard 

eK iis Deets Fane a note of music is 
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struck, the sound gradually ascends, and dies away 
as if at an’ immense distance. In this chapel js the 


monument of Marjory, daughter of Robert B 
, by ane. ruce, 
consort of Walter, the high steward of Scotland. Sie 
1S represented recumbent, with her hands closed, in th 
ohne ws 2 " > e 
attitude of prayer. - This lady was killed, in 1316: by 
a fall from her horse) when hunting on the land of 
Knox, near to Paisley ; and, it is said, that by perform- 
ing the Cesarean operation, immediately after the acci- 
dent, her son Robert, the heir to the Scottish monarchy, 
the second king of that name, and the first of.the family 
of Stewart, was brought into the world. In this chapel 
were interred Elizabeth More and Euphemia Ross, both 
consorts of this monarch. Sem 
Leaving Paisley, the road proceeds through a country 
delightfully ornamented with seats and plantations, 
‘passing Crossflat, (Brown, Esq,) on the right, and 
Greenlaw, (Ross, Esq.) and Barshaw, (Smith, Esq.) 
on the left. A mile and a-half beyond Paisley, it passes 
Blackhall, (Shaw Stewart, Bart.) on the right; and 
half a mile farther, Hawkhead, the seat of the Earl of 
Glasgow, on the right. About a mile further on, it 
passes Ralston, (Orr, Esq.) and next Cardonnel, a seat 
of Lord Blantyre, upon the right. Upon the same side 
will be observed, on an eminence, the stately ruins of 


CRUIKSTONE CASTLE. 


To this castle Darnley conducted his enamoured queen 
after their nuptials ; and here, according to tradition, 
they were often seen seated under a large yew-tree, 
which ceased to vegetate about the end of last century, 
when it was cut down by the proprietor, Sir John Max- 
well, Bart. It deserves to be mentioned, that a coin C 
medal was struck by Queen Mary to oT her 











this yew-tree- 
_ A mile beyon 
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anion with Darnley ; 0” the one side 1S. the figure of 


d these ruiziss the road passes Creigton, 
4 hie. Esq.) on the left ; and_a mile further on, ~'P> 
Ris ya Esq-) Proceeding about ‘another 


er Ibrax,’ ¢ | 
faile! it passes Parkhouse, (Walkinshaw, Esq.) on the 


right ; Plantation, (Mair, Esq-): on the left ; and}ens 


ters rene" | 
ish Gow ott motes tS 


by the new pridge:isi i “Ve setion: Bi sr0 | 
Leaving Glasgow for Lanark, the road proceeds east- 
ward, and passes ‘Camlachie’ and Tollcross, where are 
great coal and iron-works. ie YR en e092 
Upon the opposite side of the Clyde stands the an- 
cient royal: burgh | of Rutherglen, near to which a 
castle, considered. one of the most. important fortresses 
of Scotland, formerly stood. The town consists of one 
very broad street, and the houses are mostly of one storey- 
~The church is famous on account of two great national 


transactions. It was there that a peace was concluded be- 


tween Scotland and England, 8th February 1297; and 
there also Sir John Menteith is said to have contracted 
with the English to betray Wallace., Near the town, is a 
kind of lane, known by the name of Din’s Dikes, which 
+s connected with the history of the unfortunate Queen 
Mary. Her Majesty, during the battle of Langside, 
stood on a rising ground about)a mile from Rutherglen. 
Upon seeing her army giving way, she commenced her 
‘precipitate flight to the south: Din’s Dikes lay in her 
way ; and there two rustics; who were cutting grass 
threatened to hew her in pieces with their scythes, if fhe 
‘did not surrender ; but’ she ‘was instantly rescued from 
those savages, and proceeded towards Galloway. Insig- 
nificant as the town of Rutherglen now is, it appears 
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once to have exercised a Jurisdiction over 
the ancient seal of the town, a ship igi 
principal part of the coat of arm 
tant, bearing date 1226, by w 
the Bishop of Glasgow, and his successors, that no tg 
| , 3 2 oll 
or custom shall be levied in Glasgow by the citizens of 
Rutherglen. It has been ‘inferred, that formerly th 
Clyde was deeper here than at present. ee 
From Tollcross, the country along the road is thickly 
studded with elegant villas. Five miles and a-half from 
Glasgow is Broomhouse Toll, where the ‘road divides 
into branches ; the one to be’ pursued turning to the 
right, and conducting to the banks of the Clyde, which 
disclose a contintied succession of beauties. ‘The road, 
after crossing the Calder by a bridge, reaches the vj]. 
lage of Uddingston, situated upon ‘an eminence, and 
commanding a charming view down the delicious valley, 
including the city of Glasgow, and villages and seats 
around it. A short way beyond Uddingston, upon the 
right, is 


Glasgow. On 
| Ntroduced ag a 
S;/and a charter js ex- 
hich a grant is made to 


BOTHWELL CASTLE, 


one of the most magnificent ruins in Scotland. The 
structure itself, and all the objects that surround it, 
have an air of princely grandeur. The river. here, 
still broad and deep, and confined within lofty, banks, 
covered with natural wood, makes a fine sweep round 
the ruin. The exterior of the castle is of polished red 
freestone. It covers an area of 234. feet in length, 
and 99 feet in breadth ; the roofs of the apartments are 
exceedingly lofty. The chapel has a number of small 
windows, and both it and an adjoining chamber of state 
have each two large windows to the south. The stair 
of one of the high towers is. still almost entire to the 
top, a fearful height above’ the river.. An old well, in 
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. 


: i wock, was discover- 
| wers, sunk deep into the rock, was ve 
eee cs the nort h side ; 


ed some yeaTsiago- The entry js upon the © 
and many vestiges of the fosse.are yet visible. 


"This castle, the! originof whichis uncertain, is known 
“>to have frequently changed owners: Edward I. of Eng- 


Jand made a:grant of it to” Aymer de ‘Valence, Earl of 
Pembroke, his governor of Scotland. Robert Bruce 
granted Bothwell Castle to Andrew Moray, Lord Both- 
well, who had married Christian, the sister of that: mo- 
narch ; next it devolved to Archibald Earl of ‘Douglas, 
upon his espousing the heiress of that marriage- After 
the forfeiture of the Douylasses, it was successively ac- 
quired and forfeited by the Crichtons, and by John Ram- 
say, a favourite of James ISI. It was conferred “by 
James IV. upon Patrick Hepburn, Lord Hailes, whom 


che created Earl of Bothwell, and who was afterwards 


mortally wounded at the battle of Flodden. It again 
returned to the Crown, upon the forfeiture of the flagi- 
tious James; Earl of Bothwell, for the murder of Darn- 
ley. James VI. granted it to Francis Stewart,-son of 


‘John, abbot of Kelso, the natural son of James V. ; who 


having alsosincurred forfeiture, his estates were granted 
to the lairds of Buccleugh and Roxburgh, from whom 
the Marquis of Hamilton acquired the superiority of 
this estate. But the castle had been previously convey- 
ed to the Earl of Angus, and thus it reverted to the no- 
ble family of Douglas. 

It is instructive to consider how often this castle has 
changed proprietors, with the strange vicissitudes of 
fortune which some of them experienced ; and to contrast 
its appearance now, with what it must have been when 
its walls reflected the splendour of feudal pageantry 
and rang with the sound of martial music. 
Se are epee ates 

ormer one; it was 
erected by the young Earl of Forfar, who was killed at 
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the battle of Dunblane. | 

of Bothwell, on a Tecnico ar oe od castle 

of the river are the remains of the ‘anci pipe ae 
lantyre, seated. he ‘brink of a 12 Try (of 

ewe, pieeaied: Epon e brink of a perpendicular 
‘ Leaving the village of Uddingston, the appearance of 
the country becomes more luxuriant. A mile and a half 
beyond the village, the road passes Bothwell Church an 
old Gothic Structure,’ covered with large polished sehen 
laid over “an‘ arched roof. The date of its erection is 
unknown ; but the Douglas arms, quartered with. the 
royal, are upon one of the windows, in allusion probably 
to the: marriage of the Earl of Douglas with the daugh- 
ter of Christian, the sister of King Robert Bruce. 

At a little distance, in front, we cross the Clyde by 
Bothwell Bridge, the scene of the memorable engage- 
ment between the troops of Charles II. commanded by 
-the Duke of Monmouth and the Covenanters in June 
1679. The present bridge is the very one the pas- 
“sage of which was so manfully contested by the Cove- 
nanters. Their route was complete ; but the Duke of 
‘Monmouth displayed a clemency after the victory, which 
‘was offensive to Dalziel and Claverhouse. | 

_. A mile and a-half beyond Bothwell Bridge, and ten 
miles and a-half from Glasgow, the road enters the town 
Of eff) 03 a3 ti a cima: | 
HAMILTON, — creed, off 


“pleasantly situated about a mile from the banks of. the 


Clyde. The rising ground is now covered with houses, 


extending nearly a mile in length. Formerly, the town 


stood lower down, clustering around the palace. So 
early as 1456, it was erected into a burgh of barony ; 
and in 1548, Queen Mary created it a royal burgh’; but 


_ after the Restoration, its rights and privileges were sur- 
_ rendered to. the Duke and Duchess of Hamilton, who, 
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its former posses~ 
de-. 


in 1670; restored to the community 
a the town into & purgh of regality, 
ndent upon them and their successors. | 
At this place, was & collegiate church, founded 12 
1451 by Sir James Hamilton of Cadzow, ancestor of the 
Duke of Hamilton ; and part of the puilding is now the 
mily. ‘This church, being within 


a few yards of the palace, was pulled down, and the pre- 


gent parish church built about ninety years 98° 
The town hasa neat town-house, 4 parish-chureh, and 
also three hospitals ; but its general appearance js mean. 
A fine square of barracks for cavalry stands at the west 


end of the town. The cotton-manufacture 1s carried on 
to a considerable extent. The population is upwards of 


Hamilton Palace stands on a plain between the tows 
and the river. It 1s a huge pile, having two deep wings 
at right angles with the mansion, and has an air of gran- 
deur. His Grace the Duke of Hamilton, who is e€X- 
tremely partial to this seat of his ancestors, meditates 
great improvements about the place, and has already 
commenced them. ‘The palace contains a gallery of great 
extent, which is furnished with 4 noble collection of 
paintings. Among these, Daniel in the Lions’. Den, by 
Rubens - the Marriage Feast, by Paul Veronese ; a por- 
trait, (supposed to be the finest in the kingdom,) of 
William Viscount Fielding, first Earl of Denbigh, going 
out a-shooting, by Vandyke; large Cattle piece, by 
Giacomo Bassano : T'wo Misers, by Matsys ; and a Con- 
versation plece, by Brouwer, are specially admired by 
OATS pie Gilpin, in particular, speaking of 
see e Lions’ Den, calls it ‘* the glory of Hamil- 
sb haugh, perhaps, in Scotland, is that of 
ie ee ying between the town and the river. Its | 

acres, and nearly level. The haugh and 
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the adjoining park, adorned with 
of above 1400 acres. cry, a 

Leaving Hamilton, the Toad take 
direction, receding’ from the rj 


erected. Upon the right, and within sj 
stands Barneluith, a villa in the s 
tury, with terrace above terrace, overhanging the Avon 
in'a charming situation. The tourist Would be delight 
_ ed in surveying the romantic course of the Avon. Its 
banks are bold and. craggy ; often wooded to the Water’s 
edge, with here and there a shapeless’ rock putting 
forth its bald front through the trees. The channel or 
dell, is from 200 to 400 feet in depth ; and the water is 


the original seat of the Hamiltons, which was destroyed 
by the orders of the Regent Murray, after the battle of 
Langside. Here some of the greatest oaks in Scotland, 
remnants of the forest that once covered Clydesdale, 
are still to be seen. The famous race of wild white 
cattle, the ancient tenants of the forest, were expelled 
from the estate in 1760, but have since been restored 
to the Duke’s Park, where forty or fifty are to be seen 
roaming under the wide-spreading oaks. On the oppo- 
site side stands Chatelherault, a ‘summer-house of the 
Hamilton family, so called from the estate and dukedom 
of that name in France which they formerly enjoyed. 
After crossing the bridge over the Avon, the road 
proceeds along the great park of Hamilton, upon the 
ight. Most enchanting views” of the Clyde now burst 


~- 


upon the eye in close succession. The house of Dalziel, 
(General Hamilton, ) surrounded with thick plantations, 
_and situated upon the opposite bank of the river, forms 
an imposing feature in the Jandscape. A mile beyond 
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cubs - DALSERF.- 72+ 


the bridge, the Carlisle road branches off on the right 
towards Douglas-dale, ‘the ancient patrimony of the 


powerful house of 





Douglas. It is an uninteresting dis- _ 
trict in respect both to scenery and antiquities. Pur-— 
suing the road to the left, which descends gradually to- 
wards the margin of the river, the tourist is struck with 
the singular beauty, of the mansion of Cambusnethan, 
(Lockhart, Esq-) ‘seated on the opposite bank, upon 4 
beautiful lawn, shaded with magnificent lime trees: 
The tourist is now within that district of the valley of 
Clyde, which has justly been denominated the Orchard 
of Scotland, from the profusion of fruit trees to be seen 
in all directions, growing in many parts along the sides | 
of the road with a luxuriancy that reminds one of more { 
favoured climes.* Along the banks of the river, the : 
ground gently ascends on both sides, exhibiting pleasing 
slopes alternating with glens and valleys. The whole | 
surface presents a happy mixture of orchards and cop- 
pice in some parts, and in others of waving corn-fields 
and belts of forest trees. | 
Seven miles beyond Hamilton, the yoad enters the vil- ; 
lage of ‘ 4% 
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DALSERF, 


half-hid amidst orchards, celebrated for the abundance 
and excellence of their fruit. On the left of the vil- 
lage is Dalserf-House, (Hamilton, Esq-) and on a bold 
bank to the right stands Millburn-house, (Campbell, 


=. . wr a —— = 2 


) Esq.) commanding one of the finest views of the vale 
4 of Clyde. Upon the opposite bank of ,the river stand 
; Brownlee, (Harvie, Esq-) Waygateshaw, (Steel, Esq-) 


Milton, (Dr J effray,) and 
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* The fruit of/ Cambusnethan 7 oe st an , | 
annuall ; | 
L.1200, according to;the season.) ©), 4 y from L. 500 to . | 
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MAULDSLIE CAsTLp, 
the seat of the last Earl of H dford, and noy : 
perty of Archibald N isbet, Faq. of Carfin. eae 
in 1793 from a design of Robert Adam. It extends 104 
feet in length, by fifty-eight over the walls, and is flank. 
ed by towers, the whole finely proportioned and beanti- 
fully ornamented. The roof is of admirable workman- 
ship. Seated ona head-land, projecting from the north 
bank far into the river, it commands on each side an 
extensive view of the valley, and presents a most mag- 
nificent appearance, especially when viewed from, the 
west. EP Ries Habs strat | 

_ The estate of Mauldslie was crown land in the time 
of John Baliol, who pledged it to Philip the Fair of 
France, as will be afterwards noticed. There were here 
at one time numerous mills, of which Robert Bruce ap- 
pears to have been proprietor ; for he granted ten merks 
Sterling out of his mills at Mauldslie, for the purpose 
of keeping a lamp constantly burning upon St Machute’s 
tomb at Lesmahagow. ‘ Mex cf 
Leaving Dalserf, the road crosses the river Nethan 


' by a bridge about two miles and a half beyond it ; and 


, on the left, the elegant modern villa of Clyde 
Grove, (Howison, Esq.) erected on the margin of the 
Clyde, near its junction with the N ethan, and, on. the 
right, are the ruins of the Castle of Craignethan or mie 

fan, standing upon a vast rock overhanging the oy eth a 
now the property of Lord Douglas, once a see 0 ey i 
strength, and formerly a seat of the family : an ; 
of Gilkerscleu gh, whose arms appear above the gateway 


passe 


After her escape from Lochleven Castle, eed ps Ne 
resided here a few days. From its proximity to the | 
county town of Tjanark, Bothwell Bridge, an 


clog, it probably is the prototype of the Castle of Tillie- 
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judlem, so frequently alluded to in Old Mortality. ‘Fur- 
ther on, Carfin-house, (Nisbet, Esq-) is seen upon the 


north bank of the river ; and the road soon enters the 


plantations of Stonebyres, (Vere, Esq-) upon the right. 
The valley now begins to contract, the banks of the 


7 


river become more precipitous, ‘and its channel more 


rugged and confined. The rushing of water is heard at 
4 distance ; the sound of which gradually increasing, PF°- 
pares the mind for the approaching scene of : 


THE FALL OF STONEBYRES, © 


the first, as we approach from the west, of the celebrat- 
ed Falls of the Clyde. This cataract consists of three 


distinct stages, being broken’ by two projecting rocks, 


the presence, of | these, when the river is swollen with 


rain, is only to be suspected from the curved surface 
of the flood, as it tumbles over them from a height of 
eighty feet. The channel is confined by perpendicular 
rocks, fringed with coppice and straggling trees. The 
magnificence of the scene is astonishing, and the deafen- 
ing roar of the headlong torrent impresses the mind of 
the beholder with awe. | | 

In ascending the river, the salmon find here an Insu- 
perable obstacle to their progress: In their attempts to 
surmount it, during the spawning season, their leaps are 
incessant, and amusing to the spectator. It has been 
proposed to throw a bridge over the river at a short dis- 
tance above the Linn. 

About a mile beyond the Fall of Stonebyres, the road 
crosses the Clyde by an ancient bridge of three arches 
and winding up the side of a hill, reaches > i: 


LANARK, 


at the distance of twenty-five ae from Gl 
the. xe 0 : | _ Glasgow, and 
thirty-two miles from Edinburgh. It is a eat burgh, 
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and the county town of Lanarkshire. 
years, Lanark was an- extremely dull 
extension of the cotton w 
the recent erection 


and commodious inn 


‘Until of late 


ely town ; but the 
orks inits neighbourhood, and 
of an elegant church, county hall, 
» together with the opening of new 


the c county hall, &e. 
and several inferior streets, branching off from the main 


one. Its population amounts to 2500 and upwards. 
This town is supposed to'be the Colonia of Ptolemy, 

chiefly from its situation near the line of the great Ro- 

man road called Watling Street; and the vestiges of two 


oman camps ‘in its’ neighbourhood. Between it and’ 


the river is the Castle Hill, where, according to General 
Roy, a fine silver faustina was found. Upon this hill 
there’ formerly stood a castle, the erection of which tra- 
dition ascribes to David I. The names of a number of 
places near to it, such as Kingson’s Knowe, Kingson’s 
Stone, Kingson’s Moss; support the supposition that it 
was once a royal residence. That it was at least a royal 
castle, is proved by the treaty between John Baliol and 
Philip of France, by which Philip consented to the mar- 
riage of his niece, the eldest daughter of the Duke of 
Anjou, with Baliol’s son and heir ; and Baliol, in secu- 
rity of the lady’s jointure, L.1500 a-year, mortgaged ‘his 
French estates, and some of the crown lands in Scot- 
land ; among others, the Castle and Castellany of La- 
nark, and lands of Mauldslie. During the thirteenth cen- 
tury the castle was frequently in the hands of the aS 
lish, and coins of Edward I. have been found here. 


: * * 
* A Parliament was held in Lanark so early as 978. Alexander I. 


PEK ne oe 


=—} ae Pat , 
erected it into a royal burgh, and Robert I- James V. and a 
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| oLANARK- 


a mile to the south-east of the 


About 2 quarter of | 
town, stand the ruins of the old parish church of Lanark, 


hich is alluded to by Blind Harry: 


»° 


“¢ On from the kirk that was. without the town.” 


It preserves the marks of great elegance Around it is 
the burying-ground of the parish. Half a mile to the 
eastward of the town are the ruins of the hospital of St 
Leonard's. In 1393, Sir John Dalzel, a predecessor of 
the Earl of Carnwath, obtained from Robert III. a grant 
of the revenues of this hospital, within the burgh of La- 
nark, upon condition that he and his heirs should pro- 
yide'a qualified person to celebrate three masses, once 
every seven years, and for ever, for the repose of the 
souls of Robert, Annabella his queen, and all their chil- 
dren. - 

A monastery of Franciscans was founded in Lanark 
by Robert I. and its burying-ground is still called the 
Friar’s yards. A general chapter of all the Franciscans, 
or Gray Friars, was held at this monastery in 1490. 

“The stranger, having reached Lanark, and intending to 
visit the Falls of the Clyde,* proceeds to the pleasure 
erounds of Bonniton-House, (Lady Mary Ross,) near the 
Corra Linn. On reaching the lodge he will find a ro- 
mantic path, formed on the western side of the approach 

overhung with wood ; and, as he advances, he will often 
Se i a Sane Sue mr Ge 
urious course. In proceeding 


confirmed its privileges. But the most remarkable occurrence that 
ever took place within this town, was the affixing to its market-cross 
a proclamation, drawn up by the Presbyterians, excommunicatin 
Charles I[. as perjured, and abjuring his authority ane? 
* The distance from Lanark to New Lan ous 
; ee ark is a mile. 
a a inile and a half; to Bonniton Linn, two miles ; to enone 
tonebyres, two miles ; to Cartland Crags, a mile. — : 
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| ©) BONNITON Linn, | 
where the walk terminates Above this Fall the ioe 


; : : L . 
‘SO tranquil, after ; ts tremendous leap, esas 
and with amazing velocity sweeps down its now ee 
and rock-bound channel. | = 

io In returning, the tourist will observe With wonder the 
stupendous banks of the river, composed of walls of solid 
rock, most regularly perpendicular, from whose crevices 
birds. are perpetually darting, and he wil] survey With 
awe the current of the stream far beneath. Every thing 


contributes to the grandeur of ‘the Scene. There is not 
a spot that is not covered with natural wood ; not ‘a jut- 


ting frieze,” in the’ natural masonry which bounds the 


_ Tiver, that has not its tuft of trees, casting a darker shade 
‘upon the waters, 9! ©! 1? amen eae | 


__The tourist, upon returning to i 
a 4 ie 


4 . 
- ‘tA 4? 2 ne ate > -« 7 
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“4 


-will‘find' a ‘semicircular seat upon the verge of the cliff 
‘ .@ uJ VET Vast ot ici ts thts (Ale Sees: ie Z 4h . 
opposite to the Fall, where he will have the best: view 


of this sublime scene. | The. vast basin into which the 
river is precipitated is bounded by rocks, from this point 
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Ae oe 
+s wat 


issuming the form of 4 magni 
They are overhung with trees, and th 
ping, from the constant drizzling of mist 
cataract. » Mice ths 

- He should next visit 2 pavilion, bu 
Carmichael of Bonniton in 1708, upon an eminence 


their foliage is drip- 
produced by the 


which overlooks the Fall. On the opposite side of the 


river, the old Castle of Corra iz situated near tremen- 
dous cliffs overhanging the cataract ; and when the river 
is swollen, shakes with the percussion of the water on 
its rocky base. To the right of this ancient castle is 
the modern mansion’ of Corra, (Lord - Corehouse, } 
half-concealed by trees ; and upon ‘the very brink of 
the precipice is a corn-mill. Independently of the Fall, 
the’ scene is strikingly grand ; but with the Fall it is 


‘sublime. ‘The river ‘does’ not descend perpendicular- 


ly, nor in an unbroken sheet, as it is precipitated from 
a height of eighty-four feet 5 before it reaches the Linn 
beneath, two ledges of rock successively give it a new 
direction, and thus it descends, making three leaps 
through a gloomy chasm of rugged and frightful rocks. 
No stranger can survey the awful scene without being 
flled with admiration. The roaring of the cataract, the 
spray which ascends from the vast basin into which the 
river is precipitated,—the magnificence of the localities 
Corra Castle and its crags, the deep ‘foliage that an 
pears every where, concealing or contrasting with a rocky 
ee are all combined in the sublime scenery of Corra 
4inn. " 48 ve | 
gS tin little below Corra is a very romantic fall, of only a 
few feet in height, called Dundaff Linn ; “al near it 
a rock called Wallace’s Chair, where it is said that h . 
has concealed himself. ee iN a 
ithin view of this Fall, and in a low d a; | 
i Mi Kall, and. 1 ow dell, is the 
at-famed village’ and cotton-mills of New Lanark, ori- 


ficent amphitheatre. 


ilt by Sir James. 
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-ginall a 
< 5 Y F Guseaine: nth the public-spirited David 
visiting. Its inhabitants, | oan eet Sught to omit 


gated respecti ng the!social state of mank 
ir at gn tn oN 
oh | Property: of the people engaged 
in 1; so longas the: profits of the concern are not divi- 
sible among them, /and it.is not ‘optional for them to es 
or; to remain idle, and yet be-entitled to subsistence out 
eres hone a oe 
: “= Geonomy: of; this establishment, and that 
of the) new communities, which the Philanthropy, of Mr 
Owen has projected..; icf rewiie | 

_ The tourist will not depart from Lanark without vi- 
siting Cartland Crags, upon the river Mouse, which 
discharges) itself into the Clyde about a mile below the 
burgh. This,stream, for a considerable distance, flows 
through an astonishing chasm,. apparently formed by 
some convulsion of nature that has given a new di- 
rection to its course; it now finds a passage to the 
Clyde among romantic and sublime scenes in the Vici- 
nity of Baronald House, (Lockhart, Esq-) The rocky 
banks on both sides, rising to the height of A00 feet, 
present crags, woods, and precipices of frightful aspect. 
Every projecting rock on the one side has a correspond- 
ing recess in the other, as if the two banks had been 
rent asunder. It is only when the stream is low, or the 
weather frosty, that the tourist can explore the channel 
of the Mouse. In this dell, the celebrated botanist, Mr 
Lightfoot, made many new discoveries, which are noti- 
ceed. in,his\ Flora Scotica—Abont,a quarter of a mile 
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(CARTUAND CRAGS: —* 


above the place e Mou t 
there has lately been thrown across the ravine a new 
bridge, consisting of four arches, of the stupendous 
height of 146 feet. Among other caves 0p the banks of 
this romantic stream, there is one on a steep precipice 
called Wallace's Cave It is on the north side, imme- 
diately above the new bridge. Such is the veneration 


‘1 which the memory of that illustrious patriot has been 


ever held by the peasantry of Scotland, that they have 
connected his name, or traditions respecting him, with 
‘anumerable places supposed to have been dignified by 
his presence, but which, irregular and” desultory as his 
movements must have been, ‘it is probable he never 


7 


where the Mouse falls into the Clyde; 


visited— 


_ & Each rugged rock proclaims great WALLACE’ fame, 
Each cavern wild is honour’d with his name; | 
Here in repose was stretch’d his mighty form, 
And there he shelter’d from the night and storm.” 


_. Circumstances, however, tolerably well authenticated, 
give plausibility to the tradition that Wallace took refuge 
in this cave. Fordun relates, that in 1297 Wallace com- 
menced at Lanark his’ first achievements, by defeating 
and slaying the English Sheriff, William de Hesliope ; 
or, as others call him, Hesilrig. Blind Harry, certain- 
ly not the most. faithful of historians, says, that while 
Wallace was residing at Lanark, with his wife, the 


heiress of Lamington, (tradition still points out the 


place at the head of ‘the Castle-gate,) a scufile took 
place in the streets: between Wallace, accompanied by 
feos friends, and'a body of Englishmen ; that Wallace 

eing overpowered, escaped to Cartland Crags, and the 
Sheriff put his wife to death ; to revenge Be Wal. 
lace collected his friends, attacked the Sheriff in the 
night, and slew him and 240 Englishmen. 

At the house of Lee, (Sir Charles Lockhart Macdo- 

: . 
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n e of. 

ae arts ie abr pecuuative of a very ancient family;} 

trae sa ai out a mile and a half to the north-west 

Ae ags, there Is kept the. Lee penny, famed 
e icinal virtues. It is a Stone of od ae 

colour, set ina shilling of Edward I. and has Bein 


img aihes “his oe monarch; on ‘his death-bed, hay. 
Wwned general, the good Sir Jam 
Douglas, to convey his heart to J erusalem, and de +t 
it in the Holy Sepulchre, Douglas departed June seat 
with the pious intention, attended by a numerous train 
of knights and esquires. Learning, however that Al. 
'  phonsus XI. king of Castile and Leon, waged war with 
the Saracens in Spain, he repaired to the Christian 
standard ; but fell in battle at Teva in Andalusia, on 
the frontiers of Granada. After the action, his ire 
Simon Lockard of Lee, recovered the casket which cont 
tained the heart. of good King Robert, and returned 
with it, and the body of Sir James Douglas, to Scotland. 
The heart was deposited in Melrose Abbey, and the bo- 
dy of Sir James in the church of Douglas. Lockard, 
from: this circumstance, changed his name to Lockheart 
or Lockhart; and added to the arms of his family a heart 
within a lock, with the motto, “ Corda serrata pando.” 
So far the story is confirmed by good authority ; but what 
follows is matter of family tradition :—Having taken pri- 
soner a Saracen prince, his wife came to pay his ransom; 
and in counting it out, she dropped this jewel, and ea- 
gerly snatched it up; on which Lockard insisted, that 
without the jewel being included in the ransom, he would 
not part with his captive ; and she, finding him: deter- 
mined, at length yielded it up, and told him of its vir- 
tues, namely, that it cured diseases in men and cattle. 
Many are the cures said to have been performed by it ; 
and certain it is, that people came from all parts of Scot- 
land, and even from England, to procure the water in 
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which the stone had been dipped. — It is said that eer 
the plague was Jast at Newcastle, the corporation ied 
for the penny; and gaveia ‘pond for a large’ sum in trus 
for it ; sO convinced were they of its miraculous efficacy, 
that they offered to pay the penalty and keep the penny, 
which, however, was declined by the proprietor. The 
most remarkable and best attested of its cures is said to 
have been that performed, upwards: of a century ago, up- 
on Lady Baird of Saughtonhall, near Edinburgh, who, 
having been bit by a mad dog, | exhibited symptoms of 
hydrophobia. ~The loan of this penny was procured, and 
the lady daily drank and ‘bathed in the water in which 
it was dipped for some ‘weeks, until her recovery was 
completed :—a striking example of the influence of ima- 
gination over disease ! The stone was always used by 
dipping it in water, afterwards drank byA the Hates and 
applied to the wound or sore. 
“In our opinion, the scenery of Clydesdale as never 
been properly v unfolded to the stranger, nor has the tenth 
part of its romantic and sublime beauties been either 
told or sung. Unfortunately it has not been coupled 
with immortal verse, “ ue AES oe suited t to 
the floods.” 

An account of the interesting localities ment fill a 
volume ; but we have leisure only to glance at objects 
worthy of a pilgrimage of many miles. We happen to 
be acquainted with some of their characteristic features , 
and vivid tints of nature beam upon our fancy ; but Tot 
having visited the Clydesdale streams for.many years, 
we shall not at present attempt to describe them. 

There is not a richer valley, nor do we remember a 
finer ride in the Lowlands of Scotland, than between 
Glasgow and Hyndford Bridge, above Lanark. In ge- 
neral, the course of the river is smooth and silent ; now 
wheeling round fertile haughs, that wave with luxuriant 
harvests ; now winding | among: extensive: *Torchards;| that 
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bend under the load of mellow fruit, wh 
Risse the whole valley is covered With the blush of 
clustering blossoms. If the Carse of Gowrie be the 
nary, the vale of Clyde is the orchard of Scotland. On 
both sides. of the majestic river, a succession of fine seats 
adorn its banks: the princely mansions of noble families 
rise to our view, embosomed among stately trees ; while 
ancient castles and jutting cliffs are reflected in its wa- 
ters, and in those of its tributary streams. 

Bothwell Castle lies before us ; also Cadzow Castle on 
the Avon; and Draffan Castle on the Nethan. The 
mouldering walls of these ancient structures remind us 
of the olden time, when mailed warriors grimly smiled 
on the unfurled banner, as the points of a thousand 
Clydesdale spears glitteredin. the sun. In fancy, we 
hear the towers resound with the din of arms, and the 
rocks reply to the neighing of the restrained steed. 

The beauties of Clydesdale are not confined to the 
valley, nor are they bounded by the finely-sloping banks 
of the river: they belong equally to the picturesque Ne- 
than, to the romantic Calder, and to Avon’s “ wizard 
stream.” Though not celebrated in song, their woody 
dells and beautiful cascades, their ragged rocks fringed 
with hazel and-the mountain ash, their lonely castles and 
haunted towers, are connected with much legendary lore. 
The streams we have mentioned are on the south side of 
the Clyde ; but, on the opposite side, the South Calder 
has its own fine scenery ; and upon its banks are the 
seats of many ancient families. Near its source is situ- 
ated Allanton, (Sir Henry Steuart, Bart.) next, Mur- 
dieston, (Admiral Sir Alexander Inglis Cochrane, pert) 
anciently the seat of Scott of Buccleuch, before the re- 

ecti ietors of Murdieston and Buccleuch ex- 
spective proprietors ne Reoprtdar stand 
changed estates. “Here we have spent h ay ee 
we must be permitted to pay our tribute to J 


of the late proprietor, Colonel Inglis Hamilton. ..He 
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commanded the Scotch Greys» at Waterloo, where they 


nobly sustained the honour of their country: After the 


first brush, Colonel Hamilton is said to have ordered his. 


men to cut the throats of the Cuirassiers + “ Their hearts 
and swords were metal true,” and, they followed their 
Colonel like a ridge of fire- 66 How terrible these Grey 
horses are !” said Buonaparte- In the last charge, Colo- 
nel Hamilton fell, covered with wounds, and after the 
hattle, his body could not be distinguished among the 
heaps of slain. nore = iis buamiowt Hit Bao oo 
_ Gavin Hamilton, the celebrated history painter, was 
the brother of General; Hamilton, .a former proprietor of 
Murdieston. WWE “s hongrrabl 
. The stream now passes Coltness, the fine seat of Ge- 
neral Sir James Stewart Denham, Bart. next, Wishaw, 
the noble residence of Lord Belhaven ; and it also passes 
Cleland, Carfin,, Jarvieston, and Orbieston, before it 
reaches the Clyde. We have only space to mention 
these seats,—all well deserving the attention of the tou- 
rist,—and must confine ourselves to a short notice of the 
Calder of Kilbride, eight miles south from Glasgow.» 
Upon the south side of the river, about three miles 
from Glasgow, the Kirk Burn. of Cambuslang flows 
through a wonderful chasm. Stupendous rocks rise on 
each side of the brook ; over these, the oak throws his 
branches, and his tangled roots are twisted into “ The 
sks precio ea Keine Ai the ote ; In other places, 
hazel, or clothed in f Se | HGS 
) in turze. roeese 
Leaving the Kirk Burn, we pass, on our right, the 
old Keep of Gilbertfield, (Hamilton Dundas, Esq.) ove 
which the Hill of Dechmont frowns. Wes cae 
Calder; and leave upon our right; Mi corcrcesrene 
an, ihe ur right, Millheugh, the seat of 
There is another Calder on the north side of the Clyde, AL whith 


is situated Woodhall, the fi r the 
elds aa ne seat of W. F. Campbell; Esq: of Shaw- 
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the late Professor Millar of Glasgow College. 
the village of Blantyre, we turn to the westward, upon 
the road to Kilbride, and pass Greenhall, (Muir, Esq.) 
Here the picturesque scenery of the Calder begins. At 
a short distance, the Castle of Crossbasket (M<Intosh, 
Esq-) stands on a rocky peninsula, almost surrounded 
by the stream. Crossing the bridge, the Lodge of Cal: 
derwood is upon our left. For two or three miles above 
this, the water flows through a deep ravine, under hang- 
ing woods and fractured cliffs 3 now leaping from rocks 
in beautiful cascades, now! tumbling into the gloomy 
Linn. Birch and hazel copse adorn its banks. 
Calderwood, the seat of Sir William Maxwell, Bart. 
Stands in a most romantic situation, upon a rock which 
overhangs the stream, surmounted by romantic cliffs and 
woods. Within a short distance is a noble cascade, a 
picturesque object in the view from the front windows 
of the house. On the east side of the Calder there is a 
square tower, or castellet, on commanding ground ; and 
on both sides of the stream walks are formed, which af- 
ford charming prospects of these sylvan scenes. 


Reaching 


| ‘¢ Sing on, thou sweet mavis, thy hymn to the ANE 
Thou art dear to the echoes of Calderwood Glen. 


Colonel Maxwell, so terrible to the French in a former 
war, was of the family of Calderwood. Maxwell’s gre- 
nadiers behaved with so much bravery in. Flanders, that 
upon them the popular Guard-House song, “ The Bri- 
tish Grenadiers,” is said to have been composed. , 
Above Calderwood there is another grand cascade, 
called Mauchlinn Hole: but in order > eeaciaia 
maining scenery of the Calder, we must go a) t ~ soe 
of Kilbride, distant about a mile and a half. en 
take the road to Strathaven, and pass on our a shape 
thorn, formerly the property of the late James Kn 
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Nethershiels. Here we have often admired the setting 


sun, as he descended in all his glory on Argyll's Bowl- 
ing-Green- We suppose that the clouds are more dense 
sn the west than in the east of Scotland ; their tints are 
more bright, and their hues more rich at sunset: the 
roar of thunder, too, is more awful than it is in the east 
country ; but we have never heard it so grand any 
where as in the Highlands. y ahve 
We now pass on our left Mount Cameron, formerly 
called Black Law, before it became the property of Mrs 
Jane Cameron, whose attachment was so highly valued 
by the young Chevalier. Indeed, her enthusiastic loyal- 
ty was like that of Flora M‘Ivor; and she is said to 
have brought 250 Camerons to the standard of Prince 
Charles, and to have presented his followers with 250 
bullocks. Mrs Jane Cameron was of the family of 
Glendessary. Some years after the battle of Culloden, 
she purchased Black Law, where she lived much re- 


~spected. When she bequeathed her property, which 


was considerable, she appropriated a sum of money to 
convey her corpse to Glendessary : but her relation 
buried her in a clump of planting behind the garden of 
Mount Cameron, without a monument or inscription to 
tell where she lies. i 

On the western bank of the Calder, about a mile to 
che southward of Kilbride, is situated Torrance, (Miss 
Stewart.) Before reaching the house, we cross the Gill 
Burn, winding through a deep ravine. Following th 
course of the brook, a path conducts us to Walk. fi : 
Linn, a beautiful cascade on the Calder. re 


Returnin 
to Walk-foot, we proceed to Torrance. : 


Passing the 


house, we plunge into the Plisken Glen, one of the m 

ene i dells in Scotland, quite a fairy scene : indeed, 

= reported to have formerly been a favourite elfin 
rt, and we have heard stories of fairies having been 
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h- taste, winding among woody and Precipitous bank 


8, on 
| both sides of this haunted Stream ; and; near to the 


| | confluence of a picturesque brook, a bridge of large span 
| is thrown across the Calder, where it gurgles among 
| Shelving rocks. Torrance is the seat of an ancient 
| branch of the family of Stewart. “We embrace this 
| opportunity of paying a tribute to departed worth, in a 
| late Proprietor, Captain Alexander Stewart. He was 


| his youngest brother, General James Stewart, behaved 

f with great gallantry at the Moro, where he led the 

| storming party to the breach, and was among the first 

! who mounted the ramparts : of his exploits in India we 

have lately read in the fascinating work of General 

{ David Stewart of Garth. , So 

| . Above the Plisken Glen is the Crutherland Linn, a 

| _ gloomy cascade, overhung with “. dark-brow’d rocks,” 
and shadowy woods: It is. situated at. the upper ex- ’ 
tremity of the ravine, near,to the Flat bridge, where 

} the scenery terminates.* | | 20 gatsl> 5 sf | 

We have endeavoured to point) out to the stranger 

| scenes of strikingly romantic beauty:' We now re- 

} turn to Lanark, without stopping at the Avon or the 

ia N ethan, both rich in rural beauty, only remarking, that | 

Cadzow, or Cadyow Castle, on the Avon, ‘is. the theme 

of a beautiful little poem by Sir Walter Scott, Bart. ut 


> q ° 7 / 


** For the loud bugle, pealing high; 
The blackbird whistles down the vale, Part 
And, sunk in ivied ruins, lie. EE er We 
| rele § The banner’d towers of Avondale. ay 
| asgow/ and Strathaven, which 


_ 


| . **A. stage-coach runs between’ G] 


oo 


| passes regularly through Kilbride. §. | 64) 
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* We shall) take our, leave. of. the, tourist after making 

a observation on) the Falls of the! Clyde. Between) 
Hyndford Bridge and’ Bonniton Linn; the river 1s 
placid: At this fall, which’ terminates, the valley, 
it is probable: a, succession of yapids formerly com- 
menced; and extended: downwards for several miles = 
But the same convulsion of nature which disparted the 
Cartland: Crags, ‘giving a new channel to the Mouse 
through a fearful chasm, left the Clyde to tumble from 
the cliff of Bonniton, and produced the wild fractures, 
through which the river now rolls in thunder, and flashes 
like sheets of lightning from the rocks of Corra and. 
Stonebyres, together forming an assemblage of sublime 
scenes, that have no’parallel in Great Britain, :without 
the range of the Grampian mountuins. #{ife feo 808! 


Leaving Lanark, the road proceeds north-east ; passes; 
on the right, Smellom House, (Sir William Honyman, 
Bart.) and, at the distance of two miles and:a half; 
crosses’ the Mouse by Cleghorn Bridge.* Westward,. 
about a mile and a half from Lanark, on the south side 
of the Mouse,’ above its passage through the chasm! of 
Cartland Crags, appears in view the ancient house of 
Jerviswood, the property of George Baillie, Esq. repre- 


*: Near the road, on. the estate of Cleghorn, are the. semaine of 
a large Roman camp. ‘There is another to the south of Corbie- 
hall, near the house of Carstairs. The great Roman road,’ called 
Watling Street, (the line of which may yet be traced,) passes chee h 
both camps, and runs on ‘towards Glasgow, upon ‘the north side of 
the Clyde, generally a mile or two miles from the river. At, Orbies 
ton, near Hamilton, it comes close upon the river, where a bri a5 
over the Calder, nearly opposite to Hamilton, of Roman Bite 
remains in tolerable preservation. There is another road from La i 
to Edinburgh, by Carstairs, Carnwath, Causeyend Inn, and C = 
which is a mile shorter, a yalosraya si YO 39s re 
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s . . . : . 
ea hn hi 
ader/th ~ W518 regarded as one of the 
cnormities of the\government of. Charles II.* 6 
left, beautifully situated on. the ‘opposite side of a 
: | a Pposite side of the 
niver, surrounded with extensive Plantations, is se¢ 
Cleghorn House, the elegant) seat. of William Elliot 
Lockhart, Esq. Member of Parliament for Selkirkshire, 
The country now becomes comparatively uninterest- 
ing, few or no objects presenting themselves to at- 
tract the attention of the tourist. Six miles further 
on, Wilsontown, the scat of an extensive iron foun- 
dry, is passed upon the right. In approaching the 
confines of the county. of -Mid-Lothian, the appear- 
ance of the country gradually improves, and every emi- 
nence commands some agreeable prospect. The Firth 
of Forth, and the verdant Ochils, occasionally appear 
within sight, and the tourist obtains transient glimpses 


of the fertile plains of West Lothian. Fifteen miles be- | 


yond Lanark the road passes the village of West Calder : 
and soon after, Hermand, the seat of Lord Hermand, 
next ‘Limefield; and: then Brotherton, (Martin, Esq.) 
delightfully ‘seated upon the steep banks of a small 
stream that descends into the Almond. Along these 
banks serpentine walks have been formed ; through the 
woods which overhang them, openings have been left to 
afford views of the most beautiful scenery ; and, ina 
retired spot, a rude cave has been excavated from the 
solid rock. In a small glen, formed by the retiring of 
the banks of the river, and where there is a rustic grotto, 
the rays of the sun have a wonderful éffect in making 
shrubs, trees, and flowers vegetate with surprising 
juxuriance. The road now pases 

"© The attainder of Jerviswood was reversed by the Convention Par- 
mae the Revolution, together with the attainder of Argyll. 
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 GALDER-HOUSE, 


the ancient and stately mansion of Lord Torphichen, 
seated amidst extensive plantations. In the gallery isa 
portrait of the great reformer John Knox, having this 
inscription on the back of it: “Mr John Knox. The 
frst Sacrament of the Supper given in Scotland after 
the Reformation, was dispensed by him in this hall.” 
A road now strikes off from the left, westward, by the 
Kirk of Shotts, being the most southerly of the three 
direct roads from Edinburgh to Glasgow. Proceeding 
eastward, the road, immediately after passing Calder- 
House, enters the village of 


MID-CALDER, 


nineteen miles and a half beyond Lanark, and twelve and 
a half miles from Edinburgh. It is pleasantly situated 
near to the romantic Almond, in a country richly adorned 
with wood, and highly cultivated. We may here ob- 
serve that the passage of the Almond appears in ancient 
times to have been obstinately disputed by contending > 
armies. On both sides of the river, from Livingston to 
its confluence with the Forth at Cramond, a space of 
15 miles, there have been found many stone coffins, 
inclosing human skeletons. A considerable way below 
Mid-Calder, a battle was fought on its banks in 995 
between Kenneth, brother of Malcolm, IT. and Constant 
tine the usurper, in which both generals were killed. 
It may also be remarked, that a place upon the Almond 
in this parish is pointed out as the scene, in former 
dare: of the punishment of the witches of Calder. 
e road now crosses a small stream, a 

Calder-Hall (Dr Hare,) on the right, it Sai Sans 
short distance, East Calder, the village of Kirknewton 
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appearing on the right. A litt] 
on the left, Ammondall Hess eae ae 
beyond it, Clifton-Hall, (Maitland Gibson, Bart 2 7 
beautiful range of the Pentland hills, which before this 
had presented themselves at some distance on the right 
now accompany the tourist the whole way to Edinburgh, 
affording a pleasing vicissitude of sloping surfaces and 
steep acclivities, of the deepest verdure. 

About two miles beyond Mid-Calder, the road passes 
Ormiston, on the right, and Bonnyton, (Wilkie, Esq.) 
on the left; and, a mile further, on the same side, 


HATTON, 


a venerable ancient house, belonging to the Reverend 
Dr Davidson, but once the property of the Earl of Lau- 
derdale, having extensive gardens, and surrounded with 
plantations, and inclosures, extending to at least 800 


acres. Immediately after passing Hatton, 


DALMAHOY. HOUSE, 


the principal seat of the Earl of Morton, appears in 
sight. It is situated in the middle of an inclosed park 
of between 400 and 500 acres, and commands a fine 
prospect of Edinburgh Castle. Admission to the 
grounds is freely granted to strangers. They are en- 
tered at the toll-bar; and, as the tourist advances, the 
scenery of the place, at first, is far from striking, but 
gradually discloses itself. On the left is a sheet se 
water, and in front a wood. Proceed along the banks 
of a rivulet, which forms one of | those deep glens so 
characteristic of Scottish ‘scenery, and iss highly ee 
mented with plantations. — On the. right of | ao g ae 
seen the old mansion house of Addiston, seate me 5 
opposite bank. Shortly after pass a gate, and win 











DALMAHOY-HOUSE. 


round the northern side of the park, from the centre of 
which there is an agreeable view. At a short distance, 
arrive at a bridge, where the prospect 1s enchanting: 
The sylvan scenery to the east, and the brawling stream 
pouring downward from the west, through woods and 


coppice, combine to make it highly interesting: From 


the bridge, there is an approach to the house, which is © 


an elegant modern mansion. 

Leaving Dalmahoy, the road passes, on the right, Ad- 
diston, (Earl of Morton,) and Riccarton, (Gibson-Craig, 
Esq.) Further on, a road leads off from the right to 
Currie ; and, still further on, it crosses the Union Canal 
at Hermiston village, after which it crosses the water of 
Leith near the old mansion-house of Saughtonhall, 
(Baird, Bart.) It:proceeds through a country agreeably 


chequered with woods and plantations, having Corstor- 
phine Hill at a distance upon the left, passes Merchis- 
ton’and Dalry, (Walker, Esq.) both on the right, and 
enters Edinburgh by Prince’s Street. _ Gah do teal, 
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THIRD TOUR. : 





ey 


FROM EDINBURGH TO DUNKELD, BLAIR-ATHOLL, IN. 
VERNESS, THE HIGHLAND FORTS, THE CALEDONIAN 
CANAL, AND THE WESTERN ISLANDS. 





a 
| | ROUTE. 
+ fis Miles. Bi. Miles. 
Edinburgh to. Dun- Fort William — -> 15} "2183 
~ Keld, (see the Balahulish —- 144 2324 
_ First Tour) 58 | Glencoe = § 237} 


‘King’s House Inn = 9~—- 2.464 
Inverouran | - 94° 265} 
Tyndrum - 9 264% 


To Moulinearn Inn 7] ~~ 65 
Pass of Killicrankie 6} 71} 
Blair of Atholl Inn 44 76 


Excursions from Blair to Dalmally - 11 275% 
tle Ra Buaw = 1227) 
Dalnacardoch Inn 103 864] Oban , - 4 12 2993 


81 ST Ee & 
* a u ’ ta ona, rC. 
Bridge of Spey to be visited from Oban. 


Pitmain Inn - 113} | Oban to Bunaw 12 3112 
Aviemore Inn - ist 1264 | Portsonachan - 82 3203 
Freeburn Inn - 154 ‘142 Inverary a 124 333 
Inverness : 14} 156} | Glasgow via Tarbet, 
From Inverness to Beau- Luss, &e. (see the 

REE ted SEconpD Tour) 60 393 


rge, 12 miles 2 
Drumdrochet Inn 144 1703] Edinburgh via Fal- 
kirk and Linlith- 


Invermorrison - I14 1824 
Fort Augustus - G6} 1883 gow, (see the SE- 
Letter Finlay - IJ14 2024 conpD TouR) 


103 110} 
3 


16% 439} 
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In commencing this, which is called the Great Nortu- 
ERN Tour, we shall suppose ourselves at Dunkeld, the 
road from which to Edinburgh has been described in our 


: 


First Tour. | 
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“The road to Blair Atholl passes through Lees pent. 
ful valley extending from Dunkeld to Logierait, wine 
| . yy oticed in our First Tour, in de- 
has been particularly notice cs cite" be 
ae ‘to the former place from the village of 
scribing the road to the : P ac gore niat 
Kenmore, with which this road runs nearly parauie’, 
put on the opposite or east side of the river Tay. : mee 
ing Dunkeld, and proceeding northward along the bank 
of that river, at the distance of five miles’ we reach 
Dowally. Dalguise, Glenalbert, Kincraigie, ond 1m 
naird, are seen in succession upon the opposite: side of 
the river ; and among the hills, about two miles to the 
‘eastward, is the small lake Ordie, celebrated for its trout: 
About two miles further on, the straths of the Tay and 
the Tummel unite, the former stretching westward to 
Kenmore, the other towards the north. Here also the 
two great rivers unite ; and, by their confluence, form a 
tongue of land, upon which stands the village of Logie- 
rait, opposite to the village of Ballinluig, through which 
the'road: passes: fa (waly ai sineqye deem Cite yer 
Between the two villages, there is a regular ferry ; 
and, as Logierait was anciently a place of some conse- 
quence, the tourist may be inclined to. visit it. Before 
the baronial jurisdictions were abolished, this was the 
seat of justice for the district of Atholl ; and, upon the 
hill behind the town, malefactors were executed. That 
such exhibitions were not unfrequent, may be presumed 
from the fact of a common executioner having been main- 
tained here at the expence of the Duke of Atholl. On the 
eastern side of the hill there is an open terrace, where 
there are still to be seen the traces of a castle, surround- 
ed by a fosse. To this castle Robert II. retired to in- 
dulge his grief, after delegating the regal power to his 
brother the Duke of Albany. “A battery is said to have 
been erected near the castle, upon a spot still called the 
Cannon Brae. The narrow pass which conducts to the 
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ruins is called Glach-n’-ri, or the King’s way. From ys 
summit of the hill; a. ‘most extensive, view is obtained 

Calpe two great valleys, and their amt 

oundaries.. Two rivers, uniti | ; 
To the right of Ballinluig is seen, Tullimet House 

(Dr Dick,) and, two miles beyond, Ballinluig, the road, 
which proceeds along the east bank. of the Tummel, en. 
ters Moulinearn, where there. is'an excellent inn:; The 
celebrated Sheridan, it is recorded, when on a visit. to 
Blair Atholl, here poured! out libations of Athol] brose 
to the rosy’ god, and was astonished at the sudden 
hallucination produced by the favourite beverage of this 
country: A ‘mile beyond Moulinearn is Donavourd, 
(Macfarlane, Esq:) on the right, and Dunfallandy, (Ge- 
neral Fergusson;,) on the western bank of the ‘Tummel. 
~ Here the main body of the river makes a sudden turn, 
forming a number of small islands. _ Edradour, (Sir John 
Hay, Bart.) next appears in view, at which place there 
is a‘fine waterfall ; and at the top of a steep dell are the 
remains’ of a circular building, called the Black Castle, 
about sixty feet diameter within, and the walls about 
eight feet thick. It is supposed to have been inhabited 
by’an English Baron, who married a Scottish heiress in 
the reign of Edward I. Remains of; similar towers ‘are 
to be discovered along the: whole of this track: Some 
conjecture'them: to have been. used for making signals 


by fire in the case of invasion ; others consider them to’ 


have been Zigh-Fasky, or storehouses for the security 
of property, in case of sudden inroads. Mr Pennant a 
clines towards the former opinion, and mentions, that he 
and his fellow-traveller, Mr Stuart, had traced a chain 
of such circular buildings, extending from the hi 28 
Drummond, near Taymouth, towards the western occan: 


_ At the village of Pitlochrie, a mile beyond Donavourd 
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~ and Dunfallandy, a road strikes off throt 
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ugh Glen Briara- 
chan and Strathairdle.* The hills now begin to close in, 
and a mile and a-half beyond Pitlochrie form a wild and 
most romantic, Scene In the landscape 1s, to be seen 
Cluny on the west, and Fascally on the east side of the 
river, both belonging to Archibald Butter, Esq- . The 
latter is seated on a) fairy mead, surrounded by wooded 
and singularly shaped mountains ; screened on one side 
by plantations, and washed on the other by, the furious 
Tummel, which receives the waters of the, Garry, ata 


little distance above. In. this neighbourheod is the Fall — 


of Tummel, which is best; approached py, a-road, a little 
farther on. “vis afd ai diet epboart wylur 2078 
_. Proceeding onwards, the ‘mountains, among which 
Ben Vracky rises conspicuous, approximate on every 
side’; and, a mile beyond Fascally, the tourist: enters 
the celebrated pith ) Bite oie abe 


> a 


PASS OF KILLICRANKIE; 


with a feeling approaching to terror, having his eye upon 
the summit of Ben-y-Gloe, towering aloft in the distance. 
This pass is formed by two mountainous chains, running 
parallel, and darkening the waters of the Garry, which 
rush impetuously through the pass in a fearfully deep 
and almost invisible channel. At one place, the river 
is seen struggling through rocks; and dashing over a 
precipice into a dark pool, displaying a scene of peculiar 
grandeur. The hills rise abruptly from the river on 
each side, and are deeply covered to the summits with 


* Moulin is upon the road; 14: mile from Pitlochrie.1 ln ‘isis 


mantic neighbourhood are the! ruins of the Castle of Moulin 
Moulin, su 
to have belonged to! the Cummins, Karls; of Atholl: and: ete 


Tradition says that a number of persons infected with the plague were 


shut up and died -in it, on which’ at : 
in it, on which account the country: people will 1 
move none ofits stones.) © ( fe airy? people will re 
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every variety of wood, producin even at: ‘ ) 
haziness of twilight: So terribly Aeabtin Ey Ba, 
that in the’ Rebellion of 1745, a body of Hessian troon, 
were appalled, and refused to march through the ae, 
¥ Near the north end of this romantic Pass was foy ht 
in 1689, the battle of Killicrankie, between the High. 
land army, commanded by Viscount Dundee, better 
known in Scotland by the epithet of Bloody Claver: 
house, and the troops of King William, commanded by 
General Mackay. The descendants of the partisans of 


- 


the house of Stewart still’ point with: pride’ to'the rude 
stone at Urrar d-House, upon the right, which marks the 
spot where Dundee fell, in the arms of victory.) *oilirs1 
- The pass « extends northward about half a mile; be- 
™ At the bridge over the Garry, near the entrance of the Pass, a 
road conducts to the wild districts of the Tummel and Rannoch. It 
enters the grounds of Bonskeid, at the opening of the valley of Fin- 
castle, famous at one time for the number of its castles, the vestiges 
of fifteen still remain. To see the great fall of the Tummel to the 
best advantage, the tourist should enter a path leading to it from a 
gate near to the bridge. ‘Inferior in height to that of | Foyers or the 
Bruar, it is deemed by many of equal magnificence, on account of its 
greater body of water. The river descends fiom a height of sixteen 
feet, in a snow-white sheet of vast breadth; and with a turbulent noise 
truly appalling. The accompanying scenery of wooded rocks and dis- 
tant mountains is grand. To the north-west of the fall is a cave in 
the face of a tremendous rock, to’ which there is a. ee one Pee 
e.. Here a party of the Macgregors were surprised during their 
leaden te ane a of them were killed, the rest climbed upa 
tree, that grew out of the face of the rock, when their pursuers cut 
down the tree, and precipitated them into the river, eget. 
~The tourist, who has 'time to spare, will be highly gratified by an 
excursion to the districts of Tummel and Rannoch, to which there is 
an excellent carriage road. To where Coilivrochan- House displays its 
turrets amid deep groves, the Tummel presents a continued succession 
of rapids, and. thunders down.a channel confined within lofty banks, 
shaded with woods. About two miles within the valley is the house 
ince : the northern bank of the river, the 
of Fincastle; and proceeding by the northern | iw am 
road passes Alean, (Col. Stewart,) on the left, and on the opposi 
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yond it the valley gradually opens to the north, and its 
highly cultivated and ornamented aspect proclaims the 


near approach to the grounds of Blair Atholl. ~ The road 


side, Duntaulich, (Dr Stewart,) near the eastern extremity of Loch 
Tummel. one 
prospect bursts upon the sight The lake, with its bold headlands and 
long retiring bays, its sloping banks terminating 1 broad and wavy 
ridges, are all spread out to view, and appear encompassed by forests 
On the opposite shore, the heights of Ferragon, and 
the simple but huge bulk of Schihallien, rise in full view. Westward 
appear the rising grounds of Mount Alexander; beyond which are seen 
the lofty hills of Lochaber. At the lower end of the lake are two wooded 
eminences; past them the river creeps in silence, and as it were by 
stealth, from the lake. Se silgmd & Gd puns tied 
Proceed by the north side of Loch ‘Tummel, and pass, near to its 
western extremity, Portnellan (Miss Stewart ;) and about four miles 
further, cross the military road to Inverness, at the bridge of Tum- 
‘mel, where there is a small inn. » The face of: the country is now 
gloomy and mountainous, till we: come to Dun: Alister, or Mount 
Alexander, the residence of the Robertsons of Struan. Here the 
poet of that name, a determined Jacobite, found refuge from the po- 
litical storms which devastated his' country, and composed several of 
his poetical pieces. The Mons Alexander is a wooded eminence. At 
the foot of it, in the garden, is the Argentine, a small mineral spring, 
extolled in the poetry of Struan. On’ the opposite’ side of the river, 
Crossmount, (Stewart, Esq.) is within view. © tat quires bev 
Proceeding onward, Loch Rannoch comes in sight. The lake fills 
nearly ten miles of a strait valley, about twenty miles in length, and 
two and a-half in’ breadth ; its shores are beautifully indented” by 
sweeps of mountains and wooded points of land, running far into the 
lake. ‘The mountains on ‘the north side are very high, and their 
steep sides, wherever the crags will permit, are cultivated. In other 
places, the rocks on the coast are clothed with birch and pine. On 
the south is another range of lofty mountains, covered with forests ; 
and westward, in the extreme distance, the mountains of Breadalbane 
and Argyll hide their summits in the clouds that rise from the Atlan. 
tic. Pass Loch Garry-House, (M‘Donnell, Esq.) and, on the oppo- 
site bank of the Tummel, Temper, (Stewart, Esq.) Dalchosnie a 
donald .) and I : BO», (FR AC= 
, Esq.) and Invercholden, (Stewart, Esq.) the latter situated at 
the foot of a romantic rock overlooking the lak : sh ic th 
burying-place of the Inyerchold ee nee and on) whigh the 
i olden family. Reach the village of Kin, 
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The road ascends an eminence, when a most magnificent — 
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passes old Faseally, (Butter; Esq.) Urrard, 
Esq.) and Orchilbeg, (Duke of Atholl,) on the right ; 
Strathgarry, (Stewart; Esq.) and. Shierglass, (Stewart, 
Esq.) on the left, and advances to the mansion of Dude. 
situate among deep groves at: the southern extremity of 


(Stewart, 


_ 2 ridge of ‘hills stretching from the ‘north, The road 


descends into the opening valley, and) after crossing the 


river Tilt, enters the plantations of 


: ? 
the village forms the fore-ground ; on ithe left; is a bold precipice 


down which it descends a brawling torrent; and on the right, is the 
steep and enormous Schihallien, insulated from the surrounding moun- 
‘tains, and towering to a height of 3550 feet. This mountain is the 
reputed haunt of the monstrous fairy Cailin: After the disastrous 
battle of. Methven, Robert. Bruce! ‘and. his Queen, with a few adhe- 
rents, had a retreat’ near its northern skirts ; and in modern times, Dr 
Maskelyne, the late astronomer royal, made upon it his observations 
of ‘its power in attracting the plummet, | which it| was found considera. 
bly to affect... Proceed along a good’ road on the south side of the 
lake through a forest, and pass Carie, (Robertson, Esq.) At the dis- 
tance of six miles from Kinloch Rannoch is Dall, the hunting-seat 
of: Lord Grantley; and five miles farther, the village of George’s-town, 
where there is a good inn. . About a mile hence is Barracks, (Rokert- 
son.iof:Struan,) and Rannoch Lodge,, (Menzies, Patt) le Here, the 
road terminates, at a distance of thirty-two miles from its commence- 


Ment at Bonskeid., 


) The: tourist wishing to visit Loch ‘Ericht, will haye to proceed 


-across the heath ‘a distance of six miles. This lake stretches from 


north’ to south over a space of sixteen miles ; and its upper extremity 
touches | upon the region of Badenoch in Inverness-shire. It is a 
scene of! complete desolation and solitude, the only ei ne ap 
pears upon its uncultivated banks being a solitary shooting lodge to- 
wards the head of the lake, and the hut of a shepherd. Ina cave 


i ier ime con- 
'* near its southern extremity, the young Chevalier was some tim 


cealed from: the King’s) troops. | Where the’ lake Ceo ; Bore 

ters is a rock upwards of 100 yards of pe Le ae 2 aif “eds 

summit, which is barely accessible, are the remains 0 i re iS 

500) feet! in length, and! 260in breadth. The wall,, 3 withiouk 

fifteen eet in’ thicknest, is eomposed of great broad stones’ witho 
ee. + Ci s0s peter pf oes re wi i 
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Nature has formed on each side | of this valley nue 
rous terraces, some having their sides Se 
flowering shrubs and herbage, and others deeply sha ; 

with the rich foliage of trees of a stately growth. A mile 
farther on, the road reaches the village and inn of Blair, 


- situated upon rising ground, which overlooks a fine plain 


at the junction of the Tilt and Garry. Upon this plam 
stands | . errata Ty lth eh) 


ATHOLL-HOUSE, 
ey 


formerly Blair Castle, one of the seats of the Duke of 
Atholl. It is a building of great strength, as well as 
extent. The time of its erection is uncertain, but the 
oldest. part is supposed to have been built by John, 
commonly called De Strathbogie, who enjoyed the title 


of Atholl in right of his wife. In) 1644, it was garri-. 


soned by the Marquis of Montrose, who was: joined by 
a large body of Atholl Highlanders, to whose bravery he 
was indebted for the victory of Tibbermuir. In 1653 
it was taken, by storm by Colonel Daniel, an officer of 
Cromwell. In 1689 it was held by an officer of Viscount 


Dundee, on behalf of the exiled family of Stewart ; and 


an attempt to besiege it, made by Lord Murray, son to 
the Marquis of Atholl, led to the battle of Killicrankie. 
The last siege it endured was in 1746, when it was 
gallantly defended by Sir Andrew Agnew against the 
Highlanders, who retired from it a few weeks preceding 
the battle of Culloden. When peace was established, 
its turrets and battlements were removed by the Duke 
of Atholl, and the height of the building considerably 
reduced. } . | ae | 

The plantations in front of the house have net the 
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| best effect in an immediate view ; but when beheld at a 

Hi distance from the Opposite bank of the Garry, the ap- 
pearance is very imposing. In the back-ground js seen 


| dreary heights of which exalt the picturesque beauties 
of the inferior ridges, and enhance the rich appearance 


} A 
. 4 the vast outline of the mountains of Ben-y-Gloe, the 
| 


is Dems 

Waa of the ‘Subjacent valley ; while the prospect down the 
} Garry, where Ben-Vracky rises pre-eminent among the 
i 7 barrier mountains near the eastern outlet of the pass, is 
| one of peculiar grandeur and interest. The summit of 
the far distant Schihallien js seen overtopping the south- 


: M 

He ern ridges ; and west of Ben-y-Gloe rise the eminences 
| i of Atholl forest, bounded by Ben-Dearg on the north. 
WBE But the glories of this neighbourhood consist in its 
Mine gloomy dells and ravines, scooped out of the living rock 


| | : ; by numerous mountain streams ; ‘its long retiring vales, 
te shaded by the precipitous sides of wooded mountains 
1 and its stupendous cataracts, form altogether a region 
where the hand of nature has vigorously impressed her 
own sublime ‘and wildly romantic features. Art has not 
been wanting to give effect to the enchanting scenery of 
this region. The’ ornaments of woods, and the conve- 
niences of roads, have been supplied with a princely 
profusion ; and the traveller has all the facilities which 
civilization affords of enjoying scenes as gloomy, savage, 
and wild, as when they first started into existence. 
| ~The first cataract to which’ the stranger is conducted 
< is called the York, after Archbishop Drummond: It is 
| about a mile distant from Blair Castle upon the Lude 
estate. Near to the bridge of Tilt, a stream, called the 
Burn of Fender, ‘after descending from the skirts of 


POHBIATAD ATT Ona pe. — he leee eae Ase 
Ben-y-Gloe through a richly wooded glen, pours its 
, Fibpecds ok RUE SOL ME Le . 

‘over a huge cliff into the impetuous Tilt, whose 
PESLET OTe Th) ee eth Imost invisible in the hollow ca- 
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(his cascade is viewed to the oreatest advantage from 


he opposite side of the Tilt. A good footpath up, the 
slen ‘conducts the tourist to other cascades upon the 


yurn of Fender. The next that is met with is equally 


reautiful, though of a less lofty character. The great 
body of the water gushes through a deep rayine, hung 
with trees and underwood, while a portion of the stream 
‘. divided from the principal waterfall, and spouting 
over a jutting rock, is scattered into a shower of foam in 
‘ts descent. But the upper fall of the Fender is most 
worthy of attention, the fall itself and its locale combin- 
ing the sublime and the magnificent. The stream first 
appears tumbling amidst trees and over rocks, and being 
ioined by another stream that darts from the side, throws 
itself down 2 steep declivity into a profound hollow, and 
thence sweeps with velocity down the narrow glen. 
Along the path we have described, there is the T'ulchan, 
a very large cairn ; and a line of smaller tumuli lay at 
one time between this place and Lude-House, but cul- 
tivation has obliterated the greater part of them. _ 
We shall now ascend into | 


GLEN-TILT, 


which partakes in a high degree of the wildest Alpine 
scenery. his glen, in ancient times, was famous for 
its race of warriors. It is of great length, and hemmed 
in on each side by the steep sides of two continuous 
chains of mountains. Ben-y-Gloe forms the southern 
screen of the valley ; and the road, passing from Blair- 
Atholl along the brink of fearful precipices which rise 
from the bed of the river, descends into the depths of 
the glen ; then leaving its woody defiles, it winds along 
the bases of huge and grassy mountains. | Ravines and 
recesses, formed by the brook or the mountain torrent, 
occasionally, occur, half-concealed by a tangled screen of 
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honeysuckle and ‘wild  briar, Which mingle their tints 
with the golden ‘sazifrage and ‘the snowy 
and combine with numerous birch-trees i tia ears 
passing gale with'their odour. Glades open up at aes 
distances, disclosing views of singular Beatie “twhile 
scenes of‘rural industry occasionally blend with the wild 
appearance of herds of red deer, Sweeping along the sides 
of the hills like Wreaths of mist. mS 
Two miles up the glen, a bridge has been thrown 
across the river, from which an enchanting view may be 
obtained. Beyond this, the valley is more open, and 
the river, ‘in all its various ‘forms of torrents, sunless 
pools, and noisy ‘waterfalls, ‘becomes more pervious to 
the sight. “In the middle of the glen the Duke of Atholl 
has a hunting‘‘lodge ; a little beyond which the road i 
inaccessible to carriages. The Scenery increases in wild- 
ness, but loses in variety ; the eye having only the broad 
Tusset surface of the mountains to Yepose on, excepting 
where a stream occasionally pours down their sides, af- 
fording ‘moisture to the- gloomy pine and other trees 


waving solemnly over it. The rivulet of Loghaine is 


now seen to join the Tilt, after flowing from the small 


_ lake of Loch-Loch ; upon it are the remains of the sylvan 


palace in which the Earl of Atholl most sumptuously 
entertained King James” V: his mother; the Pope’s 
legate, the French ambassador, and others ; an account 
whereof the legate, Auneas Sylvius, has transmitted to 
posterity. Another very circumstantial account of the 
same memorable féte is to be found in the writings of 
Sir David Lindsay. Advancing onwards, the attention 
is suddenly drawn to the yawning jaws of a ravine, im- 
mediately on the left, where the small river Tarff issues 
from a recess overgrown with brushwood, and bounds 
into the vale with impetuous speed over two ledges of 
rock. There is not within the wide region of the Gram- 
pians a scene miore romantic thian this ; and the approach 











FALLS OF BRUAR- Q7 
to it through a lonely glen, 
ing the deepest impressions: side gale ae 
Swecking else particularly deserving of notice presents 
itself within Glen-Tilt; if we except @ valuable quarry: 
of green marble, known all over the kingdom, which was 
lately opened 2 little above Gow’s bridge- The same 
spot produces @ great variety of. tremolite ; and, indeed, 
the whole glen is rich +, minerals, and interesting to a 
geologist. Large beds of sahlite may be discovered, and 


steatite, asbestos, talc, sienite, crystallized chlorite, tela- 


prepares the mind for recelv-" 


nite, sphene, and actynolite, with many varieties of all 


the primitive rocks. 


FALLS OF THE BRUAR- 


The celebrated Falls of the Bruar are four miles to 
the westward of Blair-Atholl, a short distance off the 
road to Inverness. The characteristics of the’ scenery 
of those Falls are vastness, sublimity, and terror, which 
they possess in a degree that ranks them, in point of in- 
terest, above the Falls of the Fender. - Burns has. de- 


scribed them in a poetical supplication: which he makes 


the Bruar address to'the Duke of Atholl.’ 

At the lower Fall the stream bursts from beneath a 
bridge, and, rushing through an arch worn out in the 
rock, descends; into a black pool, where it lingers as if 
courting a respite from its troubles, and then hurries 
onward to join the Garry. Ascending by a footpath, 
cut along the brink of the ravine, the upper fall is 
reached. Here there is an alpine bridge thrown across 
the stream, on the southern side of which the cataract a 
seen to the best advantage. It consists of three falls or 
breaks, whose united height jis 200 feet, the lowest 
forming an unbroken and perpendicular. descent of 100 


feet. The shelving rocks on each side of the bridge, the 
| K 








of wonderfy] 
while the dark hue of the adjoining rock af 
its sublimity. The poetical prayer of the B 
have its banks Shaded with trees, has 


gnificence ;: 
S adds much to 


* From Blair- Atholl, an excursion may be made to Braemar, in 
Aberdeenshire, the country around which js truly Highland in in 
character. To accomplish this, the tourist has to pass through Glen- 
Tilt, ascend a steep hill, and travel over a mountainous district, re- 
sorted to in the summer season by a few shepherds, who erect, for 
their accommodation, shealings or temporary huts. On this line there 
is a small lake called Loch-Tilt, abounding in trout, and shaded with 
natural wood. The country becomes more wild, bleak, and dreary, 
until the Braes of Mar are reached, where the inhospitable waste is 
succeeded by a valley, the fertility of which is only surpassed by its 
beauty. On the east, the rocks of Braemar rise precipitously to a 
great height; and, with their covering of wood, present a most ro. 
mantic appearance.——Large pines shoot out from every crevice in the 
rugged front of the tremendous cliffs, and are festooned with number. 
less wild flowers. North of the Dee, which here has its source, lies 
Dalmore, noted for the great growth of its pines, perhaps the largest 
in. Europe, and of such excellent quality that they are preferred to 
those of Norway. Mr Pennant found some of them from eighty to 
ninety feet high, without a lateral branch, and four feet and a half in 
diameter at the base ; and, in his time, single trees had been sold for 
six guineas. Inverey, on the opposite side of the river, is also noted 
for its pines, but they are inferior to those of Dalmore. This region, 
in ancient times, was much resorted to for the amusements of the 
chace. Their huntings resembled campaigns: and one of these has 
been admirably described by John Taylor, the Water Poet, in me 
Pennelesse Pilgrimage, 1618: ‘* I thank my good Lord Erskine, 
(says honest John,) ‘* hee commanded that I should alwayes be aes 
ed in his lodging; the kitchen being alwayes on the side a a poe €, 
many kettles and pots boyling, and many spits ene an i a8 
with a great variety of cheere ; as venison bak’d, es aes ‘ 
stewed beefe, mutton, goates, kid, hares, frech salmon, pi caw act 
cepons, chickens, partridges, moore-coots, heath-cocks, caperke 2 Z 
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te the road, Pathe 
Leavin ‘Blair-Atholl for Inverness, : 
distance af three miles and a half, crosses the Bruar, 
aad: proceeds along the banks of the Garry, skirted by 


. ; ale, sacke, white and claret, tent (or Allegant,) 
ai ert es All these, and more then these, we had con- 
tinually in superfiuous abundance, caught by faulconers, fowlers, ee 
and brought by my Lord’s (Mar) tenants and purveyors, to ae ors 
camps, which consisted of fourteen or fifteen hundred men and horses- 


The manner of the hunting is this :—Five or six hundred men doe 


rise carly in the morning, and they doe disperse themselves divers: 


wayes, and seven, eight, OF ten miles compasse, they doe bring or 


chase in the deer in many herdes, (two, three, or four hundred in a 


herde,) to such or such a place as the noblemen shall appoint them ; 


then, when day is come, the lords and gentlemen of their companies 


Joe ride or go to the said places, sometimes wading up to the middle 
through bournes and rivers; and then they being come to the place, 
doe lie down on the ground, till those foresaid scouts, which are called 
Tinckhell, doe bring down the deer ; but, as the proverb says of a bad 
cooke, so these Tinckhell men doe lick their own fingers; for, besides 
their bowes and arrows which they carry with them, wee can heare 
now and then a harquebuse, or 4 musquet goe off, which they doe 
seldom dicharge in vaine: then, after we had stayed three houres, or 
thereabouts, we might perceive the deer appeare on'the hills round 
about us, (their heads making a show like a wood,) which, being fol- 
lowed close by the Tinckhell, are chased down into the valley where 
we lay ; then all the valley on each side being way-laid with a hun- 
dred couple of strong Irish greyhounds, they are let loose, as occasion 
serves, upon the herde of decre, that with dogs, gunnes, arrowes, 
durkes, and daggers, in the space of two hours, four score fat deere 
were slaine, which after are disposed of, some one way and some ano- 
ther, twenty or thirty miles, and more than enough left for us to 
make merry withal at our rendevouze. ~ Being come to our lodgings, 
there was such baking, boyling, rosting and stewing, as if Cook Ruf- 
flan had been there to have scalded the Devil in his feathers.” 

The Dee is crossed. ‘This river, in the course of a few miles, in- 
creases to a great size 5 and it is remarkable, that, at Invercauld, a 
short way distant, it appears as large as it is within six miles of 
Aberdeen, a distance of fifty miles. We now enter upon the great 
road between Blairgowrie and Fort-George; at the side of which, up- 
on an eminence, stands the Castle of Braemar. It originally baleae 
ed to the Farquharsons of In ld; and i Py ort Ei 

q s of Invercauld; and in Queen Mary’s reign 
was exchanged for other lands with the Earl of Mar, who built the 
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rae mountains, for nearly the space of other seven miles 

18 road is not Without its peculiar charms innumern! 
able small cascades, mountain torrents and rocky Banks: 
2 


castle. After the Revolution, King William placed @ garrison in j 

but they were compelled by the natives to evacuate it, and retr “ a 
der cloud of night, having first burnt it to the ground. After th fon 
feiture of the Earl of Mar in 1715, all his lands were pareheen by 
Lord Dun and Grange ; and in 1730, the estate of Castletown ed 
which the castle stands, returned to the Farquharsons by purchase. 
In 1748, Mr Farquharson fave a lease of the castle, and an inclosure 
of fourteen acres, to Government, for ninety-nine years, at L214 of 


yearly rent. After which, the castle was repaired, and a rampart 
built round it; and until] within these few years, was garrisoned by a 
party of soldiers. A mile above Braemar Castle is the Inn of Castle- 
town, where a road conducts to Mar Lodge, a hunting-seat of the Earl 
of Fife, four miles distant. < Karl of Fife” is the most ancient title 
of that rank in Scotland. Duncan Macduff, the first Earl, was cre- 
ated in 1057—the second creation took place at Forfar at a conyen- 
tion held by Malcolm III. for that purpose in 1061. 

On the estate of Castletown, are the ruins of an ancient castle, 
built, according to tradition, by Malcolm Canmore, for a hunting- 
seat. It is situated on the top of a rock, on the east side of the water 
of Cluanadh. | , | 

Proceed to Invercauld, (Farquharson, Esq-) a little farther down 
the valley, on the north side of the Dee, in the very centre of the 
Grampians. The scenery here is inconceivably grand. On the north, 
immense crags are piled above crags, whose grey sides are chequered 
by the melancholy pine; and, on the south, enormous mountains 
crowd together, some of them capped with almost perpetual snow, and 
whose summits strikingly contrast with the dark wilderness of pines 
which clothe their bosoms. Among these mountains, is the great wa- 
terfall of Garvall-burn, seen. from a distance through an opening, 
foaming and thundering amid the gloom of the forest. Of those 
mountains, Benaburd is 3920 feet above the level of the sea, and 
Loch-na-Garr, proudly pre-eminent, mentioned by some couries 88 Pet 
haps the highest mountain in Britain. Be this Bop 8 certain- 

ly one of the most sublime and picturesque amongst our ; Ca oe 
Alps.” Its appearance is of a dusky hue, but eC ae aA 
of eternal snow. This mountain has been the subject . one 0 oe 
Sui 
“© Qh! for the crags that are wild and majestic, — : 
“ The ing glories of dark Loch-na-Garr.” 
The steep frowning glorics 
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clumps of birch, alder, and mountain-ash, diversifying 
the otherwise cheerless scene- | 3 “4 
At the distance of ten miles and a half from Blair 


Atholl, the road reaches the Inu of 


’ 


- PALNACARDOCH, 


where the military road from the south, by Aberfeldy 
and Tummel Bridge Inn, joins it. ,As the tourist pro- 
coeds onward, the country ‘continues unaltered. in its 
chief foaturesss Seven miles beyond the inn, there oc- 


The whole of this tract abounds with game; the stag and the ee 
are common: and on the tops of the hills, are grouse, ptarmgan, 
and green plovers. In the forests, and among the rocks, eagles, fal- 
cons, and goshawks breed ; and among other rare birds, is the great- 
er bullfinch of Edwards, and the Loxia eneucleator of Linneus, which 
feeds upon pine-cones. | ; 
In the valley below Invercauld, the Earl of Mar first erected his 

- standard in 1715, proclaiming King James amidst the shouts of assem- 
bled chieftains and his own vassals. 

On the north bank of the river, atong which 'the great road is car- 

ried, there is a narrow pass, called) Cairn-na-cuen, i.e. the Cairn of 
Remembrance: At some remote period, when the country, was in 
danger, the Chieftains raised their vassals, and, marching through this 
pass, caused every man to lay down a stone on the spot; when they 
returned, the stones were numbered, by that it was ascertained how 
‘many men had been brought into the field, and how many had been 
lost in battle. Since then, Craig-na-Cuen has been the watch-word 
of the country.. At this day, were an affray to happen at a market, 
or any public meeting, the very mention. of this word would bring 
all the people of this district to the assistance of the person as- 
sailed. - 

We shall only conduct the reader down the valley, to the romantic 
pass of Ballater, which is the eastern entrance to the Highlands. 
Here, in the winter season, the gusts of wind are tremendous, and the 
rain descends in deluges. Beyond this, the low country commences, 
and the road proceeds to Aberdeen. The whole of this route is singu- 

larly interesting, ° 
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; and the str 750 

serpentine windings. About Rea Pree a 
road passes the Garry, at a torrent near to its ae 
by a simple bridge, from which a beautiful view i 
tained of the parent lake, Loch Garry, spread oat ai 
rectly in front. The rising hill from that bridge deat 
ducts to the source of the Truim, (which flows ¥ a di. 
rection opposite to that of the Garry,) and the Inn of ; 


DALWHINNIE, 


distant from Dalnacardoch thirteen miles. 

The tourist is now within the country of Badenoch, 
and Shire of Inverness. The situation of the inn is 
dreary in the extreme, upon the western bank of the 
Truim, far distant from all other habitations. On al] 
sides it is surrounded by crags and boggy heath ; and 
the silence of the scene is only broken by the melancho- 

ly murmurs of the stream. The place is distant only 
about a mile eastward from the head of Loch Ericht ; in 
a cave, at the southern extremity of which the unfortu- 
nate Charles Edward sought shelter from his pursuers 
after the battle of Culloden. When we view.the dreary 
region which he had to traverse, and reflect, that, having 
only a few days before aspired to a crown, he now found 
protection from an ignominious death under Heayen’s 
canopy, or in the chilly damps of a cave, we forget for 
a moment the errors of his family, and our best feelings 
are deeply interested in the fate of the unfortunate Che- 


yalier :—_ 


*¢ The small birds rejoice in the green leaves returning, 
The murniuring streamlet winds clear through the vale ; 
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SPAS PIT MALIN.’ 


The hawthorn trees blow in the dew of the morning; 
. And wild scatter'd cowslips bedeck the green dale : 
But what can give pleasure, oF what can seem falr, 
While the lingering moments ar® number’d by care ? 
No flow’rs gaily springing, nor birds sweetly singing, 
Can sooth the sad bosom of joyless despair. 
The deed that I dar’d, could it merit their malice, 
A King and a Father to place on his throne ? 
His right are these hills, and his right are these valleys, 
Where the wild beasts find shelter, but I can find none. 
But *tis not my sufferings, thus wretched, forlorn, 
"My brave gallant friends! ‘tis your ruin I mourn ; | 
Your deeds prov'd so loyal in hot bloody trial, | 
Alas! can I make you no sweeter return !”” | 
BURNS. 


A road from Dalwhinnie to Fort-Augustus branches 
off on the left by Garviemore and Loch Laggan, pas- 
‘sing Cluny, (Macpherson, Esq.) The road from Dal- 
whinnie continues through Badenoch, and, at the dis- 
tance of six miles, it crosses the Truim by a bridge ; be- 
neath is a beautiful cascade, a salmon leap; and the 
rocky banks of the river are pleasantly ornamented 
with natural wood. The tourist now approaches ‘a 
congeries of bleak, bare, and tremendous’ mountains, 
scarcely to be equalled in Scotland, from which the 
rapid Spey descends, and receives’ the tribute of the 
Truim. About three miles from Pitmain, the road 
crosses the Spey by a bridge, of one noble arch of grey 
stone, and proceeds along the banks of the river, the 
country improving in appearance, to 


PITMAIN, 





distant thirteen miles from Dalwhinnie. From the inn 


at this place, there is a pleasant view 

; of a small lak 
pee by the Spey, called Loch Inch. The roaaest 
eeeds down the valley of Badenoch, the country of the. 
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_ Macphersons. It is tolerably 
sprinkled with trees, glimpses 
tained of the Tiver, until it s 


a romantic cragsy Mountain, and js lost to the Sight for 
a few miles. . 

A mile beyond Pitmain, the road reaches the village 

of Kingussie, a name signifying “the end of the forest 
_ of firs.” These forests at one time covered nearly all 
Strathspey, and extended southward to Braemar, and 
westward many miles in Badenoch, to this place. Op- 
posite to the village, on the south side of the river, are 
the ruins of Ruthven Barracks, situated upon a green 
circular mount. The place was originally a strong- 
hold of the Cummins, Earls of Badenoch. After the 
rebellion of 1715, Government, purchased it, and con- 
verted it into barracks ; in 1746, after a gallant resist. 
ance by the small garrison, consisting only of a. ser- 
jeant’s command, the place was taken by a corps of the 
Highland army, and burned to the’ ground. 1a 
Near. to. this ruin‘ are the remains of a Roman en- 
campment, indicated by. its square | form, jand the, cir- 
cumstance of an urn, containing’ ashes, ‘and a tripod, 
having: been -found in the neighbourhood. About two 
miles distant, on the left, is Belville, the seat of J. Mac- 
_pherson, Esq. son of the celebrated translator of Ossian’s 
Poems ; the monument erected to his memory stands 
in*a conspicuous situation, below the house. The Spey 
now sweeps down a fertile valley, adorned with woods, 
and sheltered by ranges of lofty mountains. | 
Five miles further, upon the right, is Kinrara, a fa- 
vourite seat of the late Duchess of Gordon, | standing oe 
an eminence in the yalley, overlooked by the hill of ‘Tor 


Alvie. Around this enchanting spot, the landscape is 


, SO . 7% « : t 
magnificent ; the banks of the river and the adjacent 


hills are richly clothed with birch and other woods. On_ 
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toft js the Church of Alvie and Loch Alvie, sur- 
ae untains. At the distance of other 


rounded by high mo At 2 
two miles, the road enters the shire of Elgin or Moray, 
and descending to the panks of the river, arrives at the 


Inn of | in LI | 
| AVIEMORE, Sis Sqea ny Pee 
Saal: den Se 
distant from Pitmain thirteen miles. This inn is, situ- 
ated near the head of Strathspey, and commands a view 
of the great fir woods of Rothiemurchus, (J. P. Grant, 
Esq.) stretching for many miles up. the sides of the 
mountains, and sweeping down into the valleys. * This 
‘mmense forest, probably the most extensive in the 
island, is estimated to cover from 14 to 16 square 
miles. It is bounded southward, at a considerable: dis- 
tance, by the great Cairngorm, or Blue Mountain, one 
of the highest of the Grampians, being 4060 feet above 
the level of the ocean, and 1780 feet above Loch Avon, 
which lies about a mile from its base, on the south-east 
side. The form of the mountain is conical, its sides 
are dark with the verdure of the forest; while, even 
during the most scorching heat of summer, its summit 
‘s often seen to glisten with snow. It is celebrated for 
those beautiful rock-crystals of various tints, called 
Cairngorm stones: and besides these, there are found 


upon it fine specimens of asbestos, covered with calca-. 
reous crystallizations, tale, zeolite, crystallized quartz, 


and spars. | | | : 
- Northward of the inn, and within a mile of it, is the 
romantic hill of Craig Ellachie, which signifies Rock of 
Alarm. There is another.Craig Ellachie at the eastern 
extremity of Strathspey, distant thirty miles. Upon 
these rocks, a signal by fire was given from the ie t 
the other, on the approach of an enemy, to alarm all ae 
people of the strath fit to bear arms, and to conve : 
them at an appointed place. , Hence the motto of os 
K 2 | | ) 
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Grants, *« Stand fast— Craig Ellachie.” 
times, every clan had its peculiar alarm 
tral place of assembling. The principal 
moning the clans was the Croistarich, or fiery cross. a 
piece of wood of the size of a man’s arm, burnt at ane 
end ; it was despatched from one farm-house to another 
each man being obliged to run full speed with it to iis 
next neighbour. | | 
At the base of this Craig Ellachie, is a small lake, 
called Loch Baladren, from the north-west side of which 
a view is obtained of the savage Lairg Chruaidh, or the 
rocky pass, between two mountains from Strathspey in- 
to Braemar. | | 
From Aviemore, a road ‘strikes off on the right, along I 
the banks of the Spey, to Castle Grant, (Earl of Sea- Is 
field ;) but the military road, now leaving the river, pro- 
ceeds through an agreeable country, until it crosses the 
river Dulnain, distant seven miles, where it enters upon 
‘a blasted heath,” and, four miles further on, re- 
enters Inverness-shire, having previously abandoned I 
Strathspey, by making a sweep to the north. At the 1 
distance of other three miles, we cross the river Find- : 
horn, and pass Corryburgh House, (M‘Queen, Esq.) 
and a little farther is the inn of 1, 


In ancient li 
posts, and cen- 
signal for sum- 
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FREEBURN, | | 


| ke . i 
fifteen miles and a half from Aviemore. Here the ) \ 
streamlet called Freeburn joins the river Findhorn, ‘i 
which the road crosses by a bridge ; and three miles i 
and a half beyond this, on the right, is the church of | 
Moy and Loch Moy. The lake is about two miles pee i 
and half a mile broad, abounding in trout art an : , 
having two or three isles, pay Ae ae On eee i 
these, near the middle of the lake, are t e eae: i \ 
fort, which appears, from an TS to have 7 I 








stones upon each other, and still calle 


“Tzts FREEBURN- — 


puilt in 1665, by. Lauchlan, 

Macintosh. The remains of a street, running the whole 
length of the island, ‘with the foundation of house’ on 
each side, are still very visible. 4” 1422, the island 
contained 4 garrison of 400 men. About 200 yards 
from this is an artificial island, formed by heaping large 
d Ellan-na- Glach, 
or the Stony Island. This was used as a place of con- 
finement, and is so very little raised, that when the lake 
was low, the criminal could just stand dry-shod, but 
after rains, the water rose to his middle. wed Hil 

- Moy-Hall (Macintosh, Esq.) is pleasantly situated at 
the head of the lake. This place is called Star-sach-na- 
gael, or the threshold of the Highlanders, being a natu- 


- yal and strongly marked entrance from the north. It is 


the seat of the Clan Chattan, which was a confederation 
of sixteen clans, at the head of whom was the laird of 
Macintosh. In the year 1715, fifteen hundred of them 
took the field, but in 1745 scarcely half that number. 
Here is preserved a sword which was given by James V. 
to the chief of the Clan Chattan, with the privilege of 
holding the king’s sword at coronations. On the blade 
is the word “ Jesus.” It was consecrated, and sent to 
James by Pope Leo X. The sword of Viscount Dundee 
is also kept here. © | i ed 

Of the barbarity of former times, the following anec- 
dote, connected with: the history of the Clan Chattan 
may serve for an example: In 1454, a Munro of Fowlis 
having received an affront from the’ people of Strath 
airdle, between Perth and Atholl, made an inroad \ a 
his clan into their territory, and returned with a: bs 
booty of cattle. As he passed Loch Moy, the ae 
to demand the Stike Creach, or Road Collop, which Bae: 


a certain part of the booty, payable, according to ancient — 


custom for the privilege of passing through his lands 


the twentieth laird of. 
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of Macintosh. 


Two miles beyond Loch Moy the road enters Strath- 
nairn, and, passing through a wild moorish country for 
other three miles, crosses the river Nairn. This river 
in Gaelic, is called Kis-Nearne, or the Water of Alaa 
The country still maintains its gloomy and inhospitable 
aspect, notwithstanding the occasional appearance of a 
gentleman’s mansion ; and, six miles beyond the Nairn, 
the tourist enters the royal burgh of 


INVERNESS, 


situated on both sides of the Ness, where that river dis- 
charges itself into the Moray. Firth, the Jestuarium 
Vararis of ancient geographers. It is a large and well 
built town, having many elegant houses, and is consid- 
ered the capital of the North Highlands, On the High 
Street, nearly in the centre of the town, stands the 
Court-house, connected with the tolbooth or jail, a very 
handsome building, with a beautiful tower and spire 150 
feet high. The Academy is also spacious and elegant. 
In this flourishing seminary, the most useful branches 
of education are successfully taught by six masters and 
a rector ; the number of scholars varies from 200 to 300. 
In Church Street are the Assembly Rooms of the North- 
ern Meeting, erected in 1789 for the accommodation of 
the nobility and gentry of the northern counties, who 
meet annually for a week in October. ‘The Northern 
Infirmary, situated on the western bank of the river, i. 
44 dace lanodérntktructire/oapable of nocommodat- 
a handsome modern structure, ca ob 
3 1 
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ing fifty patients. This Institution, sla li 

artly by charitable, donations,» and is un ey eon ee 
regulations, has been of great benefit, not yA ot 7 
town of Inverness, but to the neighbouring” nay 
There is a fine stone bridge! of seven. arches over the 


: « ° di- 
Ness, also a modern wooden one, connecting the two 


visions of the town, of which that on the east side is by 


far the most populous and extensive. hee Ea toot 

After the Revolution, the town, from various: causes, 
suffered a gradual decline ; but, upon the extinction of 
the Rebellion 1745, it began to revive ; and, since then, 
it has been in a state.of progressive improvement. There 
are several excellent inns \in the town. Its population, 
by the census of 1821, amounts to 12,264. It has some 
manufactures of flax and cast-iron, and considerable 
commerce. ‘he intercourse between Inverness and the 
two capitals, by, sea, is regular , and frequent, several 
vessels being employed in the trade. Ships of 500 tons 


burden can ride: at safety in the Moray Firth, within a 


mile of the town, where there is a commodious harbour 
and quay, at which vessels of 200. tons may unload. A 
small harbour, capable of containing vessels of greater 
burden,, about a quarter. of a mile below the town; has 
lately been constructed. _ a oly edled + 9x: 
Inverness is the centre of a wide district, and is rapid- 
ly assuming a character of importance, from the power- 
ful impulse given to it by the canal navigation.’ To the 
tourist, it possesses many attractions: the town, itself, 
and the natural scenery by which it is surrounded, have 
long been celebrated for romantic beauty. 1 bony 
Inverness is a place of great antiquity. In the sixth 
century it was the capital of the Pictish kingdom, when 


St Columba left Icolmkill and came to the Pictish: court ' 


ad ostium Nessa, with the pious design of converting 
Brudeus II. to Christianity. It was erected into a 


royal burgh by Malcolm Canmore in 1067 ; and the 
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charter was consecutively, renewed by Willia 
Alexander I. David II. J ames J, Mary. are Samed 
_ In:1310, Inverness was taken by Robert Bruce ; and 
in 1645, Montrose defeated Colonel Urrey in its neigh- 
bourhood. In 1649,” Colonels Middleton and Monro 
seized it for Charles II. but were soon expelled by the 
parliamentary general. “In 1745, it was occupied by 
the army of Prince Charles, previous to the battle of 
Culloden. — | 
The opulence of the town has often made it the ob- 
ject of plunder to the Lords of the Isles, and other pre- 
datory chiefs. In 1228, it suffered much from an inroad 
made by one Gillespie ; in 1429, from Alexander, Lord 
of the Isles ; and even so late as the latter end of the 
seventeenth century, the chief of a western clan threat- 
ened the town ‘with fire and sword if the inhabitants 
did not pay a large contribution, and present him with 
a laced scarlet suit, all which was complied with. In 
1816, the earthquake, which extended itself over the 
greater part of Scotland, was here peculiarly violent in 
its action. The Shock, which lasted twenty seconds, 
and took place about eleven o’clock in the evening of 
August 13, was preceded by a tremendous: rumbling 
noise ; bells rung, birds were knocked from their perches, 
and much damage was done to a number of buildings. 
The spire of the jail, in particular, was rent across at 
several feet from the top, and the part above the crack 
was twisted round some inches. The. terrified inhabi- 
tants hurried to the fields, where many of them remain- 
pes . ' he followin January 
ed until next evening.’ Between t ree ; 
_ and October 1817, there were not fewer than five 
In f them remarkably vio- 
shocks felt at Inverness, one 0 : 
a5 on an eminence south-east of the own pswod ran 
Pt ha rding to Boece, the good 
- ancient castle, in which, accor ng BCC Ree sey Week 
King Duncan was murdered by Macbeth, 
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INVERNESS. | 
himself afterwards slain by Macduff at Lunfanan, Aber- 
deenshire, in 1056. Fordun, however; lays the scene of 
that tragedy near Elgin, and some suppose it to have been 


at Cawdor Castle in Nairnshire. ‘This, however; 1s certain, 


that the old Castle of Inverness was razed to the cround 


by the son of the murdered monarch, Malcolm Canmore, 
who erected a new one on the opposite side of the hill. 
The latter fortress was repaired by James I. in whose 
reign a parliament was held within its walls. In after 
times, the Earl of Huntly was made high constable: of it. 
In 1715, it was seized by Sir John M‘Kenzie for James 
VII. but was speedily evacuated : after which it was con- 
verted into barracks for the king’s troops, and receiv- 
ed the name of Fort St George. This fort surrender- 
ed to the army of Prince Charles in 1745 ; but upon 
the march of the Highlanders southward it was dis- 
mantled, and now not a vestige of it remains. It was 
standing in Mr Pennant’s ‘time ; and there were then 
old people alive, who remembered its magnificent apart- 
ments, embellished with stucco busts and paintings. 
The view from the site of this old castle is extensive 
‘and charming, comprehending the Firth, the Passage of 
Kessock, the river Ness, the wooded hill’ of Tomnaheu- 
rich, the Hill of Fairies, on the west side of the town, 
shaped like a ship with its keel uppermost, and various 
groups of distant mountains. 


North of the town are the vestiges of a fort built by 


Oliver Cromwell, who employed in its construction the - 


stones of Kinloss Abbey, and of a convent of Dominican 
Friars, which then existed in a ruinous state at Inver- 
ness. It was of a pentagonal form, and capable of con- 
taining 2000 men and 400 horses. After the Restora 
tion, this fort was demolished by order of Charles IT ; 
The object of greatest interest in this vicinity is Crai 
Phadric, a steep and rugged hill, 1150 feet above tN 
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| | | eae Nese; which flows past its base. It js situated near- | 
ay! y a mile west of the town, and command | 
extensive sey and | 
| Prospect to the north, and along the sh 
| far Moray Firth eastward to the distehes of “40 ais, 
| Guakee wee Of the Ness, the Beauly, and a 
q nie aay adric is noted for the remains of one 
| | Gein fications common in the north and west of 
| cotiand, which, from the vitrified appearance of th 
stones, have received the name of Vitrified Fort; The 
one on the summit of ‘this hil] is perhaps the to c : 
plete and extensive in Britain. It js in the form a 2 
and che ence ences is‘about eighty yards, 
all firm] y. ae RTL es ae Ht mo ones are 
| bling lava, or the oe of a - f = aie iti 
stones themselves seem to fare nee eee ar a 
stones n softened and vitri- 
fied. -On the outside there is the appearance of a second ~ | 
rampart, and within the area is a hollow with a small | 
Ht spring of water. Various opinions have been formed re- A | 
Vie specting those ruins; but there are Strong reasons for ! 
it concluding that they were the forts of the primitive Cel- | 
_ tic inhabitants.* - a i 
Hh To an the vicinity of Inverness there are some interesting 4 
objects, to which we shall conduct the tourist by the | 
nearest routes. | pee | 
Proceeding north-east to Fort-George, a distance of | 
twelve miles from Inverness, the road winds along the | 
south shore of the Moray Firth ; and at the distance of 
two miles and a half, a road strikes off from the right to. 
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~ © Craig Phadric, or Peter's Rock, as the name implies, has been 

‘accurately explored by the late Mr Fraser Tytler, Lord Woodhouse- 
| Jee the result of whose researches are published in the Transactions of 
| _ the Royal Society of Edinburgh, Vol, ii, The manner in which the 
vitrification was probably effected, has also been pointed out by Dr ; | 
j. MacCulloch, and others. It has also been interestingly described in a 
i poem, in two parts, by Carey, 
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airn. A mile further, on js Culloden- 
house, (Forbes, Esq-) One mile | irectly south of the 
house is Culloden Moor, where, on April 16, 1746, the 
Duke of Cumberland obtained his decisive victory over 
the army of Prince Charles. The graves’ of those who 
fell are to be distinguished by their verdant surface of 
grass ; and bullets and fragments of arms are still pick- 
ed up in the heath. At the western extremity of the 
moor’ there stands the: wall, through which the militia 
of Argy)l burst, and, aided by the cavalry, attacked the 
right flank of the Highland army, and threw it into con- 
fusion. It is not a little remarkable that Prince Charles, 
who, on former occasions, had displayed much personal 
bravery, took no share in this ‘engagement : disgusted | 
with the dissensions that prevailed in his famished army, | 
and impressed with dismal forebodings, he stationed him- 
self with the corps de reserve, muffled up in a great-coat 
and countryman’s hat. The moment that he ‘saw the 
right wing give way, he left the field, and fled to old t 
Lovat, who cursed him when he saw him approach: as a 3 
fugitive. YW | evil diloit ple wou wia 
©. By this victory the liberties of Great Britain were se- | 
cured’ ; but the barbarities’ which the Duke exercised 
against the insurgent chiefs and their vassals, stamp his 
memory with indelible infamy. | Before and during this 
unhappy rebellion, Duncan Forbes of Culloden, Lord 
Ercan of ae Court of Session, distinguished no less | 
by his talents than by his virtues, exerted himself in fa- | 
vour of the reigning family, and by his influence pre- 
vented many chiefs of clans from joining the standard 
\ of Prince Charles. After its suppression hea | 
) with the Ministry for the: argetanate Highland me 
4 whose crime was mistaken loyalty mhutttor te rae ' 
which redounds to his immortal hi tee dee eras | 
‘ vour of Gos : ert rere hk take he lost the fa- 
f ; Government. bins tira. aaonth 
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7 “PA™milevandta half beyond Cullod 
: tie , -h 
passes Petty-kirk on the left a2 €n-house, the road 


SSCS near to it 
Tuins of Castle Stewart, (Earl of Moray.) ries 
now passes through a wood, and de 


) | Scends to the side of 
the Firth. A mile and a half farther on, it reaches ‘ 


FORT-GEORGE, 


seated on a peninsula running into the Moray Firth, the 
Passage of which it commands. The work was’ begun in 
1747, under the direction of General Skinner, and cost 
upwards of L.160,000. The fortress’ occupies fifteen 
English acres, and is considered the only regular fortiti- 
cation in Great Britain. The ramparts on three sides 
 Tise almost out of the sea, which at pleasure can be let 
into the fosse.. The place is well supplied with water : 
has four bastions, mounted. with eighty cannon ; a bomb 
proof magazine ; ample stores ; a neat chapel ; excellent 
accommodations for 3000 men; but is generally garrison- 
ed by two regiments. The batteries command an exten- 
Sive view of.a richly diversified country. sa 
Another agreeable excursion may be made to Beauly, 
eleven miles north-west from Inverness. The road passes 
through the beautiful district called the Aird, lying along 
the southern shore of the Beauly Firth, enlivened by 
boats and shipping, the dark blue mountains of Ross- 
shire opening in the distance. After leaving Inverness, 
the road crosses the Caledonian Canal ; and a mile far- 
ther passes, on the right, Clachnaharry basin, the east 
end of the canal. A number of gentlemen’s seats adorn 
the adjacent country. A mile beyond Clachnaharry = 
Bunchrew, (Forbes, Esq.) two and a half miles Site 
Fopachie, (Fraser, Esq.) and on the opposite side or the 
Firth is seen Redcastle, (Fettes, Bart.) A mile and a 
half further on is Warrenfield, (Warren, Esq.) upon the 
left ; and, at the distance of another mile is Newton, 
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BEAUFORT CASTLE—F ALLS OF KILMORACK. 235 
on the left; and on the right, Kingelay- 
Beyond Kirkhill, on the right, 3s Fingask, and lie 
further on, upon the left, is AuchnagaiT?, (Fraser, sq:) 
after. which, upon the same side, appears Relig; Coe 
Esq.) and next, Moneach Castle, (Fraser of Lovat.-) e- 
yond this, at a distance upon the left, are Belladrum- 
House, the elegant mansion of Colonel Fraser, surround- 


ed by extensive plantations, and 
BEAUFORT CASTLE, 


the principal seat of Fraser of Lovat. It was originally 


a fortress, secured by a strong embankment, rising about © 


one hundred feet from the southern bank of the river 
Beauly.. On the land side, it was defended by two deep 
ditches. ‘Traces of fortifications are still discernible ; but 
the present house is a modern building of great elegance, 
surrounded by extensive gardens, shrubberies, and plea- 
sure grounds. ‘The river is crossed by a bridge, and on 
the left are seen . | pAlrabrh ia sh 


THE FALLS OF KILMORACK. 


Here the river Beauly, which in magnitude rivals the 
Clyde or the Dee, descends, in one unbroken sheet, over 
a precipice of twenty feet in height, into a cavernous 
depth, which cannot be viewed without feelings of ap- 
prehension. ‘There it remains in sluggish motion for a 
time, and then slowly forces its passage through narrow 
openings in the rock ; afterwards gliding majestically 
through a wooded dale, it discharges itself into the Moray 
‘Firth. On the northern side of the cataract a tower is 
erected upon the brow of the cliff ; from it the best view 
is obtained. | tet? 

> At certain times, vast numbers of salmon are. seen 
below the Fall; in trying to ascend they make asto- 
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nishing leaps. | Sometimes they fall ‘so 
Perpendicular, ‘that they alight upon the ] 

rock, which are nearly level with the ees eas 4 
sides. Along the edges of those rocks, branehes 2 t 2 ; 
are occasionally ‘placed to prevent the return of the AS 
to the river, by which contrivance, twelve fish fe 
frequently been taken in the course of a night. Oia 
Lord Lovat had here a kettle placed over in into 
which the fish used sometimes to fal] ; they were boiled 
in this manner ; and served up to his guests, alone with 


a joke upon the ac mmodating disposition of Beauly 


salmon. wis 
- The tourist, when at Kilmorack Falls, should ascend 
the river for two miles, when he will arrive at a scene 
of uncommon beauty, denominated The Dream.” The 
river is spread out to a great breadth over a rocky chan- 
nel, abounding in small but picturesque cataracts, and 
Surrounding a number of islands, crowned with tall and 
graceful trees, or with beautiful shrubs, that dip their 
pensile branches in the stream. On each side a rocky 
barrier rises, partially covered with trees, affording 
secure retreat to numerous birds, that mingle their 
voices with the solemn murmuring of the water. The 
course of the river is; most Tomantic, and the whole 
scenery exceedingly interesting. t 
. Amile and a half below the Falls of Kilmorack is 
the small village of Beauly, containing the vestiges of 
a Cistertian priory, founded in 1230 by James Bisset 
of Lovat. The ruins are destitute of sculpture or orna- 
ment ; but the area they inclose is nearly covered 
with tomb-stones of unknown antiquity, each having 
engraved upon it the figure of a cross, surrounded by 5a 
variety of sacred and military emblems. In this Priory: 
Queen Mary, ‘it is said, was entertained for a night ; 
A De the ine the beautiful view from 
and upon seeing in the morning t 
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‘ts windows, she exclaimed, “ C'est un beau et a ora 
hence the name Beauly given to the village and river." 
Within the last thirty years, this county, 8 well as 
Ross-shire, has been much improved and highly Geir 
mented. In these improvements, the PEO eee aw 
of whom reside constantly upon their estates,” have 
evinced both taste and. judgment, by adopting the most 
approved modes of agriculture, and by beautifying the 
face of the country with extensive and thriving planta- 

tions. | <7, 3% 
Before proceeding with the tour from Inverness, it 
ought to be observed, that the road proceeds through 
the great Caledonian glen, Glen-mor-na-albin, stretch- 
ing from north-east to south-west across the country up- 
wards of fifty miles, and the surface of which is almost 
entirely occupied by a chain of magnificent lakes. Its 
average width, at the bottom, may be reckoned about a 
mile, but toward its summit level it is in many places 
scarcely a quarter of that width. The sides of the 
mountains rise so abruptly on both sides of the glen, 
and their opposing fronts appear so much adapted one 
to another, that it is impossible, in travelling through it, 
to resist the conclusion, that the glen must have been 
produced by some sudden and tremendous convulsion. 
Its eastern extremity opens at the passage of the River. 
Ness into the Moray Firth, and on the west it commu- 
nicates with the ocean by that long inlet of the sea 
called Linnhe Loch. Tributary to this great valley are 
eight straths, or smaller glens, four of which, Glen Ur- 
quhart, Glen Morriston, Glen Garry, and the glen of 
Loch Arkeg, run into it from the west north-west ; ao) 
the remaining four, -Stratherick, Glen Gluay, Glen 
Spean, and Glen Nevis, (the three last in Lochaber,) 
re he Sos Nees eae ae esl elgas re 
; they are bounded and divided from one another 
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by enormous mountains, ww 
of the surface of the count 
‘The long chain of lakes 


hich form a great proportion 


which oceu 

suggested the vast scheme of sear N eee glen, 
through it, between the two oceans, principal] ah 
viate the dangers and delay of Sailing round che a 
north of Scotland. It was imagined, from the almost 
uniform depth of the lakes,’ that the expense of this 
great national work, the Caledonian Canal, would be 
inconsiderable ; So that when the work was first deter- 
mined on by Government, only L. 20,000 was voted ; 
but the whole expense has exceeded a million. 

- The length of the Canal is 603 miles, of which 374 
miles pass through Lochs Ness, Oich, and Lochy, leay- 
ing twenty-three miles of artificial cutting and. locks ; 
it begins at Clachnaharry, near Inverness, and ends at 
Corpach, near Fort-William. This great national un- 
dertaking, after a labour of twenty, years, was opened 
from sea to sea 23d October 1929. | 

- The Canal, where artificial, is 120 feet wide at the 
water surface, fifty at the bottom, and twenty feet in 
depth, and is capable of passing a thirty-two gun frigate, 
the largest Baltic ship, and the average of West India 
vessels, from sea to sea. The locks® are forty feet in 
width, and, in their other dimensions, are proportioned 
to the scale of the Canal. The first of these is the great 


sea lock at the opening from the Moray Firth, at Clach- 
naharry, under the shelter of the point of Kessock ferry, 


its outermost sill being 400 yards from high water 
mark. A short way from this lock, the Canal is wid- 
ened into a commodious floating dock, 1000 yards in 
length, and 160 in width, having a proper wharf. “above 
the dock, four locks raise the Canal to the level of Loch 


Ness, to which, a distance of eight miles, me Sarees 
continued, including in its course an arm of Loch Doch- — 


four. Loch Ness, one of the largest fresh water lakes 


4 


i 
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., Britain, extends twenty-four. miles in length, and 
from a mile to two miles in breadth.* ki 328 
‘The Canal is continued south-west from. Fort-Augus- 


tus, at the head of the lake. It crosses a part of the 


giacis of the Fort ; and, being raised by a number of 


locks, it enters Loch Oich, which is five miles distant 
from the Fort. This lake is three miles in length, and 
a quarter of a mile in average breadth ; and here is the 
highest level of the navigation, at ninety-four feet above 


tide-mark. | 
“Between Loch Oich and Loch Lochy is a space of 


* Loch Ness is of astonishing and nearly uniform depth. Its com- 
mon soundings are from 116 to 120 fathoms. Its extreme depth 
is 135. Like all the other lakes in the great glen, it is bordered by 
a narrow shelf, beyond which it suddenly deepens. Close to this shelf 
‘tis from fifteen to twenty fathoms deep; and, notwithstanding its 
rectilinear direction, its shores contain some small anchoring bays. 
From the circumstance of its great depth affording a continual suc- 
cession of warmer strata of water to occupy the place of those which, 
being cooled at the surface, have sunk from their increased specific 
gravity, the lake is never known to freeze. From this circumstance, 
and also the smoking of the lake, that takes place during frost, oaing 
to the evaporation of the upper stratum of water, a belief has been 
entertained by some, that beneath the lake there is a hidden fire in 
the bowels of the earth. On the day of the great earthquake at Lis- 
bon, Ist November 1755, the water of the lake rose without an ap- 
parent cause, and rushing south-westward with violence, continued to 
ebb and flow for more than an hour. During the earthquake on 13th 
August 1816, the people on board the dredging barge, moored at the 
foot of Loch Ness, although not sensible of any motion in the water 
were awakened and much alarmed by the rombo, thinking that thie 
vessel had broke from her mooring chains. The water of the lak “ 
well as of the river issuing from it, produces very obstinate darth % 
in strangers who drink of it, and horses are affected in a similar “e 
This property was supposed to arise from its containing a min amas 
tion of sulphur; but Dr Nicol of Inverness, who made sev “i ce 
riments upon it, did not observe the slightest indication vi ae ean 
though faint traces of the existence of muriatic acid pres Pat 
selves. He is disposed to attribute the above pro ki es es 
tO @ great portion of putrid vegetable matter mingled with asta 
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nearly two miles; and the 
higher than the pe tatee, Semen pene) fect, 
connects them is of the great dept] eit mw icl 
ae PM of 40 feet. Loch 
y 18 ten miles and a half long, and about half th 
breadth. and depth ‘of Loch Ness ; its sides als : 
equally straight, but afford good anchoring ane a 
a well protected road-stead. The level of this lake re | 
been raised 15 feet by the construction of wear, ae 
“ seeae ofa new channel for the river Lochy into 
From. Loch Lochy the Canal is continued eight miles 
through a rugged country, to Loch Eil, which communj_ 
cates with that great arm of the sea called Linnhe Loch 
in Argyllshire, opposite to Fort-William and Gordons: 
burgh. In this section of the Canal there are a number 
of aqueducts ; and in the last mile there are no less than 
eight connected locks, raising the level of the canal 
64 feet.’ This stupendous piece of masonry has acquir- 
ed the appellation of Neptune's Staircase. Near to the 
opening of the Canal into Loch Eil, there are two con- 


‘nected: locks, which raise the level 15 feet, besides the 
sea lock, excavated from the rock, to afford a depth of — 


twenty feet at the high water of ordinary neap tides. At 
A ABEL Ss 


this opening there is the excellent road-stead. of Cor- 


pach, (the plain or haugh of corpses,) where in former 
times, it is said, the bodies.of departed kings and nobles 


were embarked for interment in the sacred Island of 


Iona. _ From ‘Corpach, the Jake opens gradually to the 
width, of ten miles into the usual track of the shipping 
from the Orkneys and Cape Wrath. 7 


_ Steam-boats have already been established for the na- © 
vigation of the Canal; and the Commissioners have 


fixed the rate of tonnage at a farthing per ton each 
mile; and the rate payable by, steam-boats, carrying 
only passengers and parcels not exceeding 56 lb. in 


weight each, at 10s. for the whole navigation. Already, 
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yessels of great. burden have sailed through the Canal. 
A spectacle more gratifying and magnificent can scarcely 
be imagined than that of stately ships, which a day be- 
fore had been « preasting the lofty surges © of the ocean, 
gliding in security over the posom of placid lakes, under 
the, brow of lofty mountains, and the shade of forests, 
within the hearing of waterfalls, and the gladdening 
sounds, of rustic industry on every side. Po i 

_- From Inverness to: Fort-Augustus there are two car- 
riage roads, on different sides of Loch Ness. The one 


upon the. north side is by far the most attractive, on 


account of its general scenery 5 and, therefore, we shall 
adopt it. But, upon the other, there is the celebrated 


Fall of. Foyers, which no traveller, who can spare, the 
necessary time, should neglect visiting. _ This may be 


easily accomplished by proceeding along the side of the 


lake by the military road, a distance of about eighteen 
"i RG ae Ae FALL OF FOYERS;* Li pO 
one of the most interesting objects in this or ‘any 
other country; and of which it is impossible to give any 
thing like an accurate idea or description.. Having arriv- 
ed near the Fall, a side view of it is obtained from the 
road ; but to explore its wonderful and sublime scenery 
a nearer inspection is necessary. To accomplish this, it 
ia advitale tprdeare | guide fom one ofthe neigh 
omits cottages. The river Foyers has its rise among 
7 ue ty mountains in the parish of Boleskine and ‘Aber-. 
ate and, Pe through’ the wooded ‘and rocky glen 
of. Fovers, falls’ into’ Loch Ness. :. The mountains” 
ot Mey RIGRSRE TL Gao’ al) a 
_.* It may save both time and = ~ aa Ee: 
. : : “ ent ‘ se to tl : 
poses to pursue our tour, to Aeiaes Kia visit > ae war eur: 
me he has reached Quarries, on the north shore of Loch of Foyers 
ae twenty-six miles from Inverness, and where a boat: ae coe 
red.to conyey him across the lake to the Fall. 9) = i Wf 
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Small; but the depth of: the: fall 





flank the valley are rugged and wild, but their Sides are 
verdant with groves of Weeping. birch, Which de d 
to the margin. of the river. When the ie 
Foyers is not Swollen with rain : 


ing scenery, render the cataract: at alliitinies an object 
of great grandeur. There) are, in fact, two falls, byt 
both are comprehended. under ‘the name. of the Fal) 
of Foyers. A bridge» has been’ thrown across the 
stream, a little below the ‘upper Fall’; and this js the 
most commanding point of view. ‘The upper Fall con- 
sists of three: distinct ‘breaks, the first about twenty 
yards in front, the second a few yards nearer, and the 
lowest almost beneath the arch of the bridge. On each 
side of the river, at the Fal] and beneath it, black rocks 
rise to a height of fifty feet above the torrent, and, in 
connection with the bridge, form a frame-work of terrific 
“ppearance. Far above, the river is seen to rush out of 
4 narrow chasm in the rock, and pour over three succes- 
sive precipices, the second being the greatest and most 
important. According to Dr Garnet, from the arch of 
the bridge to the surface of the water, after the lowest 
part of the Fall, is 200 feet, and the height of the Fall 
itself is 70 feet. > ot 

~ In descending from the upper to the lower Fall, a dis- 
tance of half a mile, the tourist proceeds along a steep and 
difficult bank, while the noise astounds, and the river 
occasionally appears far below, struggling in its dismal 
channel among huge masses of. rock that oppose its course. 
Having reached the lowest ledge of a craggy amet 
pinnacle in the vicinity of the lower Fall, the A 
fascinated by the sublimity of the scene. The roaring 
stream is seen to escape from its confinement, and fall 
from a height of five feet upon a sheNne rock, ae 
it is dashed into spray, resembling drifted snow, whic 
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und, and envelopes the spectator- _ Thus agi- 


reads aro 
Ree and broken, it. descends 207 feet ina continued 


stream of perfect whiteness. This is among the highest 
cataracts in the world. | From the top of the rocks which 
confine the river, to sts surface below, the: space 18 470. 
feet, and-the height: of the Fall is not less than. 212 feet. 
The eye turns with pleasure from objects of | such terri- 
fic grandeur to rest upon the verdant fields and planta- 
tions spread below, around the mansion-house of Foyers- 
They presenta striking contrast of repose and beauty. 
- Before the present bridge at the upper cataract was 
built, the only passage: over the torrent was by an old. 
crazy bridge made of loose sticks, covered with turf. A 
story is-told by Dr Garnet, of a neighbouring farmer, 
who, having spent the evening with some friends at the 
General's Hut, during a heavy fall of snow, determined 
upon returning home before the storm had subsided. He 
had frequently passed this bridge on foot ; and he now - 
actually spurred his horse across it. Having some faint 
recollection next morning of his daring adventure; but 
suspecting it to be a dream, he went to the spot to con- 
vince himself ; and when he perceived the tracks of his 
horse’s feet in the snow upon the bridge, he suddenly fell 
ill’ from fright, and died in consequence. 
The poet Burns visited this Fall, and, as -he was 
standing by it, wrote the following description : att 





‘6 Among the heathy hills and ragged woods, 

- The roaring Foyers pours his mossy floods, 
Till full he dashes on the rocky mounds, | 
Where through a shapeless breach his stream resounds. 
As high in air the bursting torrents flow, 


ny As deep recoiling surges foam below, 
, Prone down the rock the whitening sheet descends, 
o 7) And viewless Echo’s ear astonish’d rends : 


SS 


Dim seen, through rising mists and ceaseless showers 
The hoary cavern, wide-surrounding, lowers ; 
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Still through the gap the struggling river toils, 
And still below the horrid caldron boils.” 


In the rocks adjoining the Falls are several caverns, 
the most remarkable of which is Uaim), Abhar, or the 
Giant’s Cave. The House of Foyers, (Fraser Esq.) 
stands on the declivity of the hill, a shor 
Fall, and ‘above the pool ‘called Linn Gorm which the 
river forms on its way to the Lake. | : 

About a mile eastward of the Fall of Foyers, is the 
General's Hut, so called from Field~Marshal Wade hay. 
ing lodged in it when conducting the making of the 
military roads. It has been converted into an inn. 

‘Leaving Inverness. for Fort-Augustus, by the read 
upon the north side of Loch Ness, the tourist: will be 
struck with the romantic scenery which everywhere ap- 
pears ; the most gigantic mountains and beautiful water- 
falls, with their magnificent accompaniments of rocks 
and woods. The banks of the lake are profusely cover- 
ed ‘with oak, mountain-ash, aspen, holly, and almost 
every variety of tree ; and the sides of the long retiring 
glens are ornamented with natural birch woods. 

A mile beyond Inverness is Kinmylies, (Baillie, Esq.) 
on the right, and Bught, (Grant, Esq.) on the left; two 
miles farther on is Delcroy, on the left ; and two miles 
beyond this is Dochfour, (Baillie, Esq.) . At the dis- 
tance of six miles and a half from Inverness, the tourist 
reaches the eastern extremity of the lake, from which 
the River Ness issues, and here the canal enters it near 

Ferry. ele 
* mari isi passes through the deep woods " ay 
chan, and then runs across the opening of G sf r- 
This romantic glen, the property of The Grant, 


quhart. 


now Earl of Seafield, is watered by two streams, on 
Coiltie and the Enneric, which issue at Oe is- 
tance from hills covered with wood. The plain below, 
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and the country around, bear marks of the highest cul- 
tivation. The natives of this highly favoured spot are 
) eds not from 1ts 


‘remarkably attached to it, which proce 


natural beauties alone, but also from the interest which 
the proprietor takes in their welfare. The river st 
ric flows” from the peautiful Loch Meikly, at no very 
great distance from the road, in the Braes of Urquhart, 
upon the banks of which are some handsome houses: 
The banks of the Coiltie are worthy of visit. A 
charming walk of about two miles along these banks 
conducts to the Fall of Divoch, in @ most secluded spot- 
The Fall is not less than fifty feet, and its numerous 

breaks make it extremely picturesque- 
The lake at the opening of Glen Urquhart is at its 
greatest breadth. Upon a steep promontory running 
4nto the bay, which commands a view of the whole lake, 
stands Castle Urquhart. This is supposed to have been 
one of the principal seats of the once powerful Cummins. 
The lake washes the eastern wall of the edifice, and the 
‘other sides appear to have been fortified with a strong 
rampart, ditch, and drawbridge. When entire, this cas~ 
tle was capable of accommodating a garrison of 600 men. 
‘According to Abercromby, it was reduced, in 1303, after 
a brave defence, by Edward I. of England, who savage- 
ly put the governor, Alexander Bois, and the garrison, 
to the sword. ‘The same author says, that in 1334, its 
governor, Robert Lauder, defended it against the Eng- 
oh BRO an supporting the cause of Edward Baliol. 
se Sales be a royal fort ; and in 1509 was granted 
- along with the estate and barony of Ur- 

quhart, to the Laird of Grant, who had previously occu 
pied them as the king's chamberlain, and in whose f: é 
mae ee 3 pe The whole country, for a ee 

ix miles beyond thi int, is 1 : ie. 
lies of the i ae of peel rah SS nT, 
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nverness, is 
4 DPRUMDROCHE? INN, 


-and near to it, upon the right, is Balmacaen, the beay- 
tiful villa of Col. F. Ww. Grant, M.P. The. zoad soon 
after winds round the base of the great mountain Meal. 
fourvonie,. which rises almost Perpendicular from the 
lake to the height of 3060 feet. This mountain js con- 
spicuous at a great distance, and is the first land-mark 
seen from the mouth of the Moray. Firth, On its. sum- 
mit: there is a small lake, remarkable for never freezing, 
and having no outlet, It divides the tyyo glens of Ur- 
quhart and. Morriston, 

The road enters the latter glen, where nature seems to 
have distributed her wild races with the most careless 
profusion, and crosses the river Morriston, which de- 


Tives its waters from the distant mountains of Glenshiel, 


and the romantic Loch Cluny... The ‘bridge across is of 


two arches ; they cunite, and rest upon a rock: rising 
from the middle of the river, that) runs in two rugged 
channels, in each: of which there is a fine cascade. The 
united stream again hurries on with increasing rapidity 
until it shoots over.a tremendous precipice. Its descent 
is broken by a projecting rock- into spray and foam, -and 
falls with deafening sound into a deep and gloomy pool, 
over which frowns Craig Kinian, or the Giant's Rock, 
on the one side, and. Kinian Muich, or the Promontory 
of the Boar, on the other. Escaping from the pool, the 
river rushes with impetuous fury, and pours its waters 
into Loch Ness. prettd Se | | 
This grand cataract is not far: distant from the man- 
sion of the ancient family of the Grants of ear 
ton, and may be approached. along’ a, neat path. that 
conducts frem the bridge, through, a dark Se 2 
open octagonal’ building, where the best view of the Fa 
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obtained.» ideals not more than @ third in height 


of. water is. much larger; and 


ts of much interest: to the spectator. 


it presents objec 
"On the opposite: ’ side fof, the river,” and twenty-six 


aie from Inverness; | is'the pretty village of Invermor- 
riston; from it thes road. proceeds’ across the opening 
of Glenmorriston ; “upon the right a road. strikes up the 
glen, and thence down Glenelg; a space of» forty-four 
miles, tothe Isle of Sky. But; , proceeding by. the road 
along the side of Loch’ Ness; the tourist soon: reaches 
Quarries, where! there is a ‘ferry! across) to the Fall of 
meyer After crossing | the river ot! uo arrives at: 


mEeTeyne Gl 


180 


of that of Foyers, the body, 01 


- PoRT-AUGUSTUS, a: 7A BS, 


distant thirty-two miles from: Tnverness. B10 
This fort is situated, as we formerly observed, -at the 
western, extremity of Loch Ness, in the country of Glen- 
, between the rivers ‘Tarf and Oich. It consists of 
four bastions, 1 within which are the governor’ s house and 
barracks for 400 men. Though in Feocd) repair, it is so 
completely commanded by” hills on every side, that it 
could make no resistance to a besieging force. It was 
taken by the Highlanders in 1746 ; but immediately 
abandoned by them after partially demolishing it. Its 
situation is delightful, the country around being pro- 
fusely, wooded ; and. altogether the place has much of 
the cheerful’ appearance of an English villa. ‘This fort 
was originally built in 1730, and was named in compli- 
ment to the Prince of Wales, the father of his late 
majesty. A little sloop rode formerly under its walls 
where now a whole Baltic. fleet may be moored i in oval 
ty. There is a small village in the neighbourhood of the 
fort, where tolerable accommodation may. be had. 


From ’Fort-Augustus, a road Proceeds’ southward into . 
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Badenoch, across the 
But the road we Purpose to pursue goes 
the chain of lakes, having these upon the right. 
Leaving Fort-Augustus, the road is conducted for 
five miles, along the south side of the Section of the 


it enters the latter lake which forms ‘its summit level. 
Near to this, the river Garry, descending northward from 
the glen and loch of that name, over furious cataracts, 
discharges itself into this lake’ The road Proceeds along 
the south side of Loch Oich ; and, at the distance of a 
mile and a half from its western extremity, on the op- 
posite shore, stands Invergarry House, (M‘Donnell of 
Glengarry.) Near ‘to the mansion-house are to be seen 
the picturesque ruins of Invergarry Castle, the ancient 
residence of the Glengarry family, which was burnt 
down in 1746. Its situation is upon a bold promontory, 
overhanging Loch Oich. | 

About seven miles farther, and fourteen miles from 
Fort-Augustus, the road reaches 


LETTER FINLAY INN, 


on the south side of Loch Lochy ; and on the opposite 
shore is seen the house of Glastera. Four miles beyond 
the inn, the road crosses Low Bridge, and enters the 
barren, desolate district of Lochaber. On the left of 
the road, little is seen but sheep walks, gh a 
stinted pasturage ; on the opposite side of the lake is : 
territory of Lochiel ; and more westward, are a a a 
lofty mountains of Arisaig and Moydart. ere ee 
beyond Low Bridge, the tourist Sees oy ie 
Spean by a noble bridge, (called High Bridge, 

* Here a road strikes off upon the left to the i EE 
Roy, to be afterwards noticed among the interesting 
neighbourhood of Fort- William. 
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was puilt under the direction of General Wade. It 
js founded upon rock, and consists of three arches, two 

of which are 95 feet in height. Two miles farther 

on, the road approaches Auchnadall Hill ; and for other 
three miles winds along its base. It next opens upon 

the River Lochy, flowing from the lake of that name to- 

wards the sea, and keeps along its banks for two miles ; 

and then passes tlie interesting ruins of Inverlochy Cas- 

tle. A mile beyond these ruins, the road crosses the 

river Nevis ; and at the distance of another half mile, 

‘arrives at | aes 


FORT-WILLIAM, ; 


distant twenty-nine miles from Fort-Augustus, and six- 
ty-one from Inverness. It is situated at the eastern ex- 
tremity of the Linnhe Loch, and is of a triangular form, 
with two bastions: It was first built with turf, in the 
time of the Commonwealth, by General Monk, when it 
received the name of the Garrison of Inverlochy. At 
that time it contained a garrison of 2000 men. In the 
reign of William and Mary, it was rebuilt with stone 
‘and lime, upon a Smaller scale, affording accommodation 
to not more than 800 men. In 1715, the Highlanders 
made an unsuccessful attempt upon it ; and, in 1746, it | 
again withstood a siege by Prince Charles's army, which 
was forced to retreat with considerable loss. “gispabeh hh | 
In the vicinity of the Fort is the village of Mary- 
burgh, so named in honour of William’s queen, but now 
| commend ee Cordage: Its population may 
amount to. inci | 
ee | 
1 | ace sorted to in the sum- 





a pone by ibe peru chiefly from Liver- 
| my e to purchase the wool ll fay 
f neighbouring districts. 18 on sr ee BOL 
i The scenery about Fort- William is wild and sublime. 
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On all sides it is surrounded by lofty mountains, among 
which is Ben-Nevis, the highest mountain in Great 
Britain. Sonth-west of the Fort, and immediately under 
1t, 1s that great arm of the sea called Linnhe Loch $ and 
running north-west, is Loch Eil; formed by an abrupt 
bend in the former lake, at its very head. Owing to 
the ‘Proximity. of the sea, and the mountainous character 
of the ‘Country, rain descends almost ‘perpetually, deep- 
ening the gloom which broods over the Scenery. Those 
whose minds are attuned to the enjoyment of dark and 
irregular sublimity, may here roam’ at large in the ele- 
ment most congenial to them ; but’'to others, who enjoy 
nature only in her holiday attire, the aspect of the coun- 
try will appear repulsive. 

It is the daily contemplation of scenes where nature 
is displayed in sublime and awful forms, that produces 
the melancholy turn of thought, deep under-current of 
feeling, and romantic enthusiasm, which distinguish the 
Highland character ; with that energy of soul which sus- 
tains the Gael in the hour of danger and of death. It 
also gives a peculiar tone to their music and their poe- 
try. Here, during the commonwealth, did loyalty to 
the house of Stewart find its last refuge ; and, in 1745, 


the same cause was principally upheld by the chieftains 


of this wild and inaccessible territory. The prejudices 
and feelings which they inherited from their ancestors 
had never been disturbed by being brought into collision 
with hostile opinions ; the spirit of the age approached 
them not ; and, though sixty years had rolled away since 
the period of the Revolution, their ancient faith was o 
unshaken and ardent, as if the hereditary claim of the 
exiled family had been supported by recent ‘ita 
It is not a little remarkable, that the country 0 Fe tie 
should, at the distance of many contre, have ; es on 
ed the warlike host which made the last Sangh cae 
store the last of his successors. Judging of ca 
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FORT-WILLIAM: : 
“cect wil oppose extraordinary hae the TRG 
“Ujithe. Highland chieftains engaged in, the» Rebel 10? 
did not exceed, L. 12,000 ; and their whole possessions, 
twenty years9g0 after all, the improvements: made 
upon them, did not exceed Li. 80,000 per annum. +t 
is a most erroneous, notion that the) whole Highlanders 
embarked in the a 
the great Clans, either stood aloof, or, like the Lowland 
Scots, actively supported the government 5 and the va- 
Jour of Clan Campbell; in particular, was conspicuous on 
the field of Culloden. til. ath Ted tat 
‘Connected with the original erection of Fort-William, 
there is an anecdote concerning Sir, Ewan Cameron ot 
Lochiel. All. the Highland chieftans,| excepting » Sir 
Ewan, had, one after: the other, made their peace, with 
Cromwell. General Monk left. no means untried, to 
bribe him into submission ; his offers were magnificent; 
and ‘Lochiel's friends, vainly importuned him to* submit. 
Monk.at length: determined upon, constructing. the Fort 
as a check upon the clan. His troops arrived by; sea, 
and brought with them such an abundance of materials, 
that they erected the fort in the course of a single day, 
and secured themselves. against an attack which. the 
Camerons were meditating. Sir Ewan observed their 
proceedings from a neighbouring eminence, and retired 
into the wood of. Achadallin, on. the north side of Loch 
Eil, where he dismissed all his followers, excepting thir- 
ty-eight chosen men. Five days after, their arrival, the 
governor of the fort, Colonel. Bigan, despatched 300 of 
his men in two vessels, which were to sail up Loch, Eil. 
and anchor on both shores near Achadallin. The chief 
being informed that their design was ‘to cut down his 
wood, and carry away his cattle, determined to mak: 
them pay dear for their plunder. Favoured b a7, 7s 
woods; he came close tothe shore, and Gounted the ene- 
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dventure of Prince Charles. ‘Many of 
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my a8 they came out of the ships, and found that th 

number of armed men exceeded 140, besides a vas 
of workmen with axes. The older men of the a ; 
monstrated against attacking a force so very superior for 
which the young men were eager. Lochiel, than a basi 
man himself, determined to seize the opportunity aH ae 
ing his king, and addressed an animated speech to his 
followers, who consented to the measure, upon the con- 
dition that he and his younger brother Allan Should stand 
at a distance. Lochie] spurned the condition, so far as 
respected himself ; but caused his brother to be bound 
to'a tree, and placed under the charge of a boy. The 
gallant youth, however, soon prevailed on the boy to re- 
lease him, and hastened to the conflict. The Camerons, 


breasts of their enemies. - The first discharge killed 
about thirty. The English defended themselves with 
admirable valour, but were at Jength driven into the sea 
by the Camerons, who pursued them chin deep. In the 
retreat, one of the strongest and bravest of the English 
officers darted from behind ‘a bush upon Lochiel. The 
conflict between them was Jong and desperate. Lochiel 
disarmed his foeman, when they grappled, and both came 
to the ground. The Englishman got above the chief ; 
but, stretching out his neck to disengage himself, Lochiel 
jumped ‘at his throat and bit it quite through, bringing 
away the mouthful, which he afterwards said was the 
sweetest he ever had iin his life. © After this, his foster- 
brother, perceiving a man on the deck of a vessel aiming 
his piece at him, threw himself before him and received 
the shot in his breast. The loss ‘of the English in this 
affair was 138, while Lochiel only lost five. . 
“We shall now conduct the tourist to the many inte- 
= RiP. 7 ef i otfotre. A f Fort-William. About 
resting objects in the vicinity of Fort 
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NVERLOCHY CASTLE: 955. 


a mile north from the Fort, on the banks of the Lochy, 
stand the magnificent ruins of } 


 INVERLOCHY CASTLE, 


supposed to have been in ancient times the seat of Al- 
pin royalty. The date of the erection of the present 
castle is uncertain, but there is reason to presume that 
-; was built by one of the Cummins, probably in the 
reign of Edward I. of England, when that family was 
most powerful. It is a quadrangular building, . with 
round towers at the angles ; the walls are nine feet thick 
at the bottom, and eight feet above ; the curtains mea- 
sure about 100 feet, and the western tower, called The 


Cummins’ Tower, appears to have been about 50 feet in 


height. A fosse from thirty to forty feet broad, and 


inclosing an area of an acre and a half, surrounds the 
castle, and was once filled with water from the river 
Lochy. At the great arched gate between the south 
and east towers, there are some remains of the masonry 
of the drawbridge. ‘Three of the towers have sallyports, 
with perpendicular loop holes, so contrived as to flank 
the curtain of the rampart, upon the summit of which 
there appear to have been two lines of parapets. Each 
tower communicates with the centre of the building, and 
also the top of the ramparts, by a stair leading through 
the heart of the wall.» It has been calculated that the 
whole castle would require from 500 to 600 men, besides 
reserves, to defend it. | 7 
In this neighbourhood was fought, in 1428, the grea 
battle between Donald Balloch, brother to Alexander 
Lord of the Isles, and the Earls of Mar and Caithness: 
in command of the king’s troops. | The latter were to- 
tally defeated,—and among the slain was'the Earl of 
Caithness. Here also, in February 1645, the clan 
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Campbell, commanded - ir chj 
Argyll, were put to the eae ahiebithe Marquis of 
trose ; of the Campbells, 1500 fell in ¢] papa ots Mon- 
Tay 1€ action. 

About four miles north of Fort-William, on the bri 
of a tremendous precipice, overlooking the river er 
are the remains of a very ancient. castle call are 
Castle, which, according to tradition Was built. “ 

. ‘ ; tiem, + at the 

same time with the one of Inverness. ~ Banquo is sy 
posed to have had his castle in this neighbourhood = 
a charming walk along the Lochy, a little way below. i 
ruins, still retains his name. It seems more than pro- 
bable, therefore, that these are the ruins of Ban a 
castle. | | a pen - 
The tourist who is desirous of exploring the romantic 
Glen Nevis will do-well to employ a guide, as there js 
no regular road through it. The Scenery of this glen is 
of the most gloomy grandeur. Above the house of Glen 
Nevis, (Cameron, Esq.) where the valley turns to the 
left, is the green hill of -Dundearduil, on ‘the summit of 
which are the remains of a vitrified fort. Beyond. this 
point, the. glen, changing to wild pine-clad steeps and 
ragged crags, is walled in and darkened, by towering 
mountains ; and along its bottom the river Nevis rages 
and foams over fragments of rocks. | 

A considerable way up the Glen, the tourist comes 
to a remarkable cave, or grotto, 6n the south side of the 
river, called Haigh-t’ Hovile, or Samuel’s Cave. It 
appears to have been formed: by an immense rock being 
thrown or rested against the face of another, and pre- 
sents an arch 30 feet long, ]1 broad, and from 6 to 14 
feet high. At the mouth of the cave, which is only 
three feet and a half in height, is a perpendicular rock, 
about forty feet high. The cave has three divisions, 


the largest of which would give shelter to thirty people ; 
and its floor gradually slopes from its mouth downwards. 
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are two passages; conducting in- 


to other recesses in the rock.’ One) of these Tees 
descends ten feet, the other ascends :above the root 0 


from the field of Culloden took up their abode, and lived 


for some time in security. weg ean abe 
Opposite to this rock, on the other side of the river, 
is a beautiful cascade, tumbling from the ‘side'of Ben- 
Nevis, upwards ‘of half a mile before it reaches the glen. 
‘Pwo miles farther up the river'is another cascade, upon 
the same side with the cave. After forcing its way 
ks, it falls: perpendicularly at least 500 feet. 


among rocks, | ; 
By some, these “falls have been thouglit superior to the 


one of Foyers. | | 
We shall now proceed to describe the parallel:roads of 


7 


GLEN ROY. 


hese are situated in Lochaber, about eleven miles north- 
east of Fort-William. | To reach them, the tourist must 
return to High Bridge, over the Spean, eight miles from 
Port-William, where Glen Roy may be said to commence, 
and proceed: by the road to Badenoch, as far as Kep- 
poch ; thence a road strikes off on the left down the cen- 
tre of Glen Roy. ‘Therewere originally three lines of 
these roads on both sides of the glen, each corresponding 
in height to‘the one opposite to it. They run along the 
declivities of steep mountains, which inclose Glen Spean 
and Glen Roy. But the lower line has been much ef- 
faced; they are generally from sixty to seventy feet in 
breadth, and the distance between two of them is 180. 
Dr Anderson, in his View of the Agriculture of Aber: 
deenshire, thus speaks of them: “ These roads are car- 
ried forward along the sides of the hills, in a direction 
everywhere perfectly horizontal. _ Wherever they come 
to a vacuity in the hill, they bend inwards till they find 


j 
| 
4 
Z| 


‘the main cavern. ” Here some of the unhappy fugitives 
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the natural level ; and Where the 

stead of sinking down to the level of its bottom, o 
: J 


river, keeping still their horizontal direction ¢: 

thus gradually reach the bottom of the ntretes eat 
crossing it, and altering their direction once more, the 
pursue the course of the stream on the Opposite bank 
till they reach the Strath, when they proceed forward 
in the same horizontal direction as before.” One opi- 
nion concerning these celebrated roads is, that they were 
made by the Scottish kings when they resided at Inver. 
lochy. By men of science, these roads are regarded 
simply as a natural phenomenon. It js thought that 
the glen was once alake, which, having successively burst 
its barriers, and had its surface level reduced, each line 
of road is only what was the margin of the lake at a par- 
ticular period. Very recently, Captain Basil H all; of the 
Royal Navy, discovered a valley in Pern, bounded by 
hills, along the sides of which run parallel roads, similar 
in‘all ‘respects to those of Glen Roy ; and he accounts 
for their appearance by the same hypothesis which ‘we 
have been stating, \ 4 ort 

-' The tourist, after visiting Glen Roy, should proceed 
from Keppoch, » few miles farther along the road ‘to 
Badenoch, when he will reach Loch Laggan, a lake of 
great interest to the antiquary. It is fifteen miles jn 
length,’and one and a half in breadth ; and the road 
proceeds along the whole extent of its northern’ shore. 
On‘the south side is the Goill More, or Great Wood, the 
most considerable remnant of the Caledonian Forest. 


This was a famous place for hunting, and formerly abound- 


ed with deer and roe, until the introduction of sheep 
farming. In’ the middle of the Coll More is a place 
called Aist. Merigie, or “the height on which a stan- 
dard was wont ‘to be erected.” Here, too, is a place 


———— 








Teves -.BEN-NEVIS 


held sacred from: the most remote antiquity, ee 
pe the burial place of seven kings of the ancient, ale=) 
donians, about the period when’ the Scots aweres driven’ 
by the Picts beyond the Tay, and had their seat of go-- 
vernment at Dunkeld. At the east end of the lake: 
stand the remains of an old church, dedicated to St Ken- 
neth, and surrounded by a burying-ground, which is still’ 
used. vy srg als ae A Lath 
_ The stranger, at Fort-William, if ambitious of enjoy- 


ing the most sublime prospect to be met with in Great. 
Britain, will ascend to the summitiof£.r: ost 11h eget! 
10) ot | BEN-NEVIS- 
| soul ; ' é, : cont : £1 
This gigantic mountain is no less than 4380 feet im 
height ; and a great’ part of it is composed of the most 
peautiful porphyry or red granite. ‘The ascent is by 2 
ridge of the mountain, towards the west, 2 short way up 
the river Nevis... ‘The hill of Glenurs limits the view 
until a height of 1500 feet is gained, when the pasto- 
val beauties of the glen open to the view. Ascending, 
higher, the prospect enlarges to the south-west ; the: 
Strait of Corran, the isles of Shuna and Lismore, Mull, 
Seil, and Kerrera; and beyond these the lofty Paps of 
Jura appear within sight.» To the north-west, the isles. 
of Rum and Canna, and Sky, are distinctly seen ; and, 
westward, the mountainous territory of Lochiel. - At the 
altitude of 1800 feet, vegetation ceases, and the tourist 
walks over naked rocks or gravelly beds, called scarnachs,. 
from which gush abundant springs of excellent water. 
Having gained the summit, and, approaching the north-. 
east side of the mountain, which is flat, he finds 
himself on the brink of a tremendous precipice, in 
which snow lies throughout the whole year. The height 
of this rock is supposed to be equal to a third of that 
of the mountain. Here the tourist sees across the whole 
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island, from the German ocean »tothé! Atlantic. East- 
ward, he beholds: the chain: of lakes: which: oceupy th 
bottom of the Sreat glen;.and, to the south-east a h 
Laggan and Loch Rannoch. Allround areilofty mon, 
tains, over the summits of which he :casts hj 
conscious pride, from. the sreatest, point of elevation in 
the British dominions. “Among these, he will discover 
Ben-Cruachan, at the head of Loch-Awe jn Argyllshire - 
Schihallien, Ben-More, and Ben-Lawers ‘in Perthshire 
Bhillan:in Glencoe, Ben: More in! Mull; Ben-Wyvis'and 
other hills in Ross-shire 3 ‘each of them’surrounded by-an 
assemblage of other mountains, over which the whole 
horizon appears surprisingly equal. At the distance of 
ninety miles, Colonsay seems to rise from the sea like a 
shade ‘of ‘mist, over the’ opening of ‘the Sound of Mull. 
The verdant Lismore ‘ard Shuna, though distant thirty 
miles, appear as if immediately under the mountain. 
The whole extent of view is 170 miles ftom the horizon 
of the’sea at the ‘Moray Firth; on the north-east; to the 
island of Colonsay onthe south-west. The vistas form- 
ed by'the opening of the mountains, appearing to'rise 
like ramparts from’ the valleys, ‘are very grand’; the 
eye travels along the’ course of ‘noble rivers, and» marks 


_ the relative bearings of different lakes and islands. Be- 


sides ‘all this, conceive. the ocean; with its: numerous 
firths and bays appearing in’ repose,—the serenity of the 
sky,—the absence of ‘all’sound: but that of the rushing 
wind, and a faint idea may'be formed of the glories of 
poe iron here to mention, that an ‘excursion to the 
summit of Ben’ Nevis and’ returning, will consume. at 
least seven hours, allowing’ time for making observ a 


tions.* — ae. 


*©* Steam-boaté sail: bet ween Fort-William and Glasgow twice Best 
Peal WA eT EEA Ay Py lling’ by land, (from. Fort- 
byowhich ‘the tourist,» instead: of) travelling’ | 
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; Leaving Fort-Willi : | 
the south side of Linnhe Loch, the view westward being 


William to Oban, a distance of eighty-two miles,) may be conyeyed to 
Oban. In that case, his only loss will bea view of the Lt 
Glencoe ; for, after visiting the islands, and returning to obser ne 
proceed to Inverary, he will have an opportunity of: Survey Ae mf 
grand objects between Oban and’ Dalmally,—to be afterwards noticed 
The most direct road to the Isle of Sky 15 from Fort-William ; 
and the distance to Arisaig, where there is a ferry from the mainland, 
is forty miles. ‘The famous spar cave, MPO? the west shore of Loch 
Slapin, in Sky, is the great object of attraction to tourists, the distance 
to it from Arisaig, by /and, is forty miles ; but, as will be explained, 
it may he reached by shorter course in a boat. es ROOT 
‘We shall now describe the route. Above Fort-William is)a ferry 
across the ILochy, which divides Inverness-shire from Argyllshire, and 
a road. leading along the side ofa moss conducts to the sea lock of the 
Caledonian Canal at Corpach, a distance of four miles. Near to this 
is the church of Kilmallic, and in the burying-ground is the tomb, of 
Colonel Cameron;/of the 92d ‘regiment, who fell-at Waterloo, upon 
which is inscribed ah.epitaph composed by Sir Walter Scott: ‘The road 
proceeds along the north shore of Loch Kil ; and six miles from Corpach 
passes Kassfern, (Sir Ewan Cameron, Bart.) ; six miles) beyond this 
ig Glen-Finnan, a narrow but highly picturesque valley, at the head 
of Loch Shiel, a fresh water lake, which discharges itself into the ocean 
by the river Shiel. In this secluded glen the young Chevalier metyhis 
friends, and unfurled his’ standard on 19th August 1745. ‘Upon the 
very ‘spot, the late Macdonald of Glenalladale erected an obelisk to 
commemorate the event. The ‘road ‘re-enters Inverness-shire, and 
proceeds through a wild country. ‘The head of Loch Aylort, an arm 
of the sea, at length appears amid mountains, and deep in the glen is 
a farm-house 5 next, a paltry inn. About fifteen miles from Glen- 
Finan. is’ Arisaig-House, (Macdonald, Esq-) and’ two miles farther, 
aa pat Esq.) close to the road. ~ The scenery around 
i spare ie wfully wild and imposing. ‘Two miles farther is the village 
Arisaig, having an inn and Catholic chapel.’ It stands upon Loch- 
na-Gaul, and here it was that Prince Charles landed from France, and 
aku te ees a Bora ’Te vk on wih be ped 
pointed out with respect. At Borrodale also h 
found refuge after the battle of Culloden. | pa 2h i 
ei Fe . Ves Pr fi peidsiaren haere gine oe to hirea boat'to convey 
och Slapin, where the cave is si NT HAI 9s 
from Arisaig of twenty-five miles, But,’ is situated, a distance 
; . - But, should he prefer a land ex- 


am, the -yoad is conducted down. 
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bounded by the mountains of Ardnamurchan. 


Upon 
Teaching Corran Ferry, 


nine miles from Fort-William, 
cursion, he Must first cross the: 


From this Place, where he will find"no inn, he Proceeds “along the go- 
vernment road; and a mile in advance passes Armadale, the superb 
mansion of Lord Macdonald, Mostly built of marble, procured in the 
island. Striking views are obtained of the mountainons country of 
Knoydart on the mainland, indented by Lochs Nevish and Hourn. 


A mile further on is the church of Sleat, where stands the monument 


of the great Sir J ames Macdonald; and two miles farther, the house and 
ancient castle of Knock. The s 


ea is now lost to the sight; and at the 
distance of three miles is the Village of Camuscross, upon the com- 


modious bay of Isle Oransay. After Proceeding through a wild 
moor for six miles, the tourist comes in sight of the sea, where the 
fishing village of Kylehaken is seen upon the right; and, at a@ dis. 
tance on the mainland, Loch Carron. In front are the islands of 
‘Scalpa and Raasay, and to the left the great mountain Ben-Caillich. 
Four miles farther on “is the village of Broadford, where there is an 
inn ; and near to this village is Corrychattachan, (M‘Kinnon, Esq.) 
At the village it will be proper to procure a guide, as the tourist has 
now to strike away from the road to Loch Slapin, in the district of 
_ Strathaird, across a heathy country. At the head of the lake a river 
flows into it, and two miles beyond this is Kilmaree. The cave is two 
tailes farther; but the tourist, instead of doubling the head of the 
dake, should procure a boat at a farm-house upon the north shore, and 
ich i the west side. The en- 

proceed by water to the cave, which is upon 
trance to the cave is a huge gap in the rocky coast, thirty feet in 
breadth, 500 in length, and 100 in height. Through this are 
avenue the visitor gradually ascends, until he reaches the mouth o 
the cave, which is of the form of a Gothic arch, and opens to a pas- 
sage where profound darkness reigns. ‘To proceed a a na 
candle light is indispensable. The passage from the mout e ts sare 
is nine feet broad, and from fifteen to twenty feet in heig ! ; re 
for sixty feet; and then there is a steep ascent of fifty-five se & 
this distance there is a flat of a few feet, and to this ey tae : 
sides of the passage’are completely black. But eae oy oe 
another asceiit of twenty-eight feet, white asa glacier, Sheet 
| : ) thi of this pass, the breadth i 
bears a close resemblance. At-the head of thi: Si 
, i Ited roof, twelve feet high, and o : 
eight feet, and above is a vaulted roof, Si rere pemertis 
zing ens. ihe pent ee : aan under three-fourths of its 
sue coset sata Tak this seamen tie walls appear covers 

circumference. Proceeding along wd) seem y ac: pe) LD oradla 9 


ferry to Ardavaser, twelve miles, 
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h Leven, a branch 
long the north shore of Loc 
aren ws Linnhe, stretching eastward. Upon 


-poth sides it is bounded by lofty mountains, their summits 


s ; between them the tide rolls in with 
ee mee The tourist would be amply repaid for 
his trouble, in exploring the shores of this lake, pete 
present many striking and beautiful landscapes- our- 
teen miles from Fort-William, we reach the ferry across 


Loch Leven, and ¢ on the opposite side is the See, and | 


inn of 
BALLACHELISH, 


in the district of Appin, Argyllshire. The narrow cats 
at the ferry is called Calas ic Phatric, from a tradition 
that Patrick, a son of the king of Denmark, was drown- 
ed here. ‘The road proceeds close by the extensive slate 
quarries of Ballachelish, which, in point of quality, are 


ed with the most elegant srerastn tions: ‘and its roof fretted with sparry 
icicles. It gradually enlarges to’ten feet in width, and forty ‘in 
height, when, all at once, the visitor enters 2 saloon of wonderful 
splendour.. The open space jis. suddenly enlarged to: twenty feet in 
diameter, is nearly circular, and the whole is composed of, incrusta- 
tions, shining like the most brilliant gems, and of snowy whiteness. 
The’ bottom is filled with water, and resembles a large marble basin, 
surrounded with an infinite variety of grotesque figures of spar, while 
from the roof are suspended innumerable: shinjng stalactites. ‘There is 

a continual dripping of water from the roof, and the whole surface is 
covered with moisture. 


The scenery in the neighbourhood of this. cave is in the highest de- 
gree sublime. “It So . 


‘“* ‘The savage wilds that lie 
North of Strathnardill (Strathaird) and Dunskye ; 3? 


and to the west are seen the dark blue mountains of Cuchullin. - 

‘The’ island of Sky is the largest of the Hebrides, being 
miles long, and.from three to twenty-five in breadth, the ay 
ing fourteen. The population is upwards of 18,000. It is exceeding- 
dy mountainous ; ; and abounds with rivers, lakes, glens, and. ancient 


‘ruins. “It was much indebted to the late Lord Maced 
valuable improvements. onald. for many 


forty-five 
crage be- 
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equal to any in the kingdom ; and alon 
of Loch Leven for four miles, until j 
valley of. | 


& the southern shore 
t turns up the dark 


GLENCOE, 


= 


culars of that transaction are familiar to every one; it 
fixed an everlasting stigma upon the reign of William 
and Mary, and combined cruelty and treachery in a 
higher degree than any other public act to be met with: 
in the annals of the country. . The scenery of Glencoe is 
the most awfully wild and romantic of any in the High- 
lands, or perhaps in the British islands. The valley is 
remarkably narrow, and on each side black rocks, almost 
perpendicular, rise toa height of 3000 feet. On one side 
their summits are jagged and broken for many miles, and 
in some places shoot into lofty spires ; and at many parts 
two opposite ranges approach’ so near, that they seem to 
hang: over each other, and shut out the glen from the 
light of day. Among the hills, on the south side, is 
Malmor ; and the celebrated Dun Fion, the hill of Fin- 
gal, is conspicuous among those upon the north. In the 
middle of the valley is a small lake, and from it issues 
the stream of Cona, frequently alluded to in the Poems 
of Ossian. 

_ © Their sound was like a thousand streams that meet 
in Cona’s vale, when, after a stormy night, they turn 
their dark, eddies beneath the pale light of, the morning.” 
* * * « The gloomy ranks of Lochlin fell, like the 
bank of the roaring Cona. If he overcomes, I will rush 
: . anne f Cona.”’ * * * 
in my strength, like the roaring stream of C : 

« Why bends the bard of Cona, said Fingal, over his se- 
cret stream? Is this atime for sorrow; father of low-laid 
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Glencoe is closed in at its farthest extremity by the 
ountain of Buchael Etive; over which 1s a road 


rugged m ov : : 
nee from its steepness and inequality, has obtained the 


appellation of The Devil's Staircase. But, by keeping 


the road to the right, the hill is avoided ; and,’ after tra- 
versing a barren and desolate country, the tourist arrives 


= 


-. KING'S HOUSE, 
ae 


distant twenty-eight miles and a half from Fort- William. 
This inn was built about the period of the Rebellion, for 
the accommodation of the king’s troops when marching 
through this dreary territory: N ine miles and a half be- 
yond the King’s House is Inveroran, on the left of which 
‘s Loch ‘Tulla, scantily ornamented with pine and birch. 
Two ‘miles beyond Inveroran, the road crosses the river 
Orchy'; and on the right is seen the pretty vale of Glen- 
orchy, where the inhospitable desert which the tourist 
has passed is succeeded by the most pleasing indications 
of fertility and cultivation. ‘This valley, or glen, is the 
property of the Earl of Breadalbane, and gives the title 
of Viscount to his eldest son: About four miles from the 
Bridge of Orchy, the road touches upon the borders -of 
Perthshire ; and, three miles further, reaches the small 
villageandinn of == | | 


TYNDRUM, 


situated at the head of Strath Fillan in Perthshire. upon 
the line of the great military road from Stirling tn Fart 

William, and distant from the latter forty-seven mile 
In the neighbourhood are the lead mines of the Earl sf 
Breadalbane ; and, at a short distance, is Dalree ; . 

King’s Field, where King Robert Bruce, in 1306 a 
tained a severe defeat from Macdougal of Lorn. - peed 
ing. Tyndrum by the road which proceeds westward he 
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tourist will be gratified by fine views of the vale of Glen- 
orchy, and of Loch-Awe. At the distance of eleven 
mules, the road reaches, the village of 


oh © Dice ; beblow4ALarabzy; 


where there is an excellent inn. It js Situated near to 
the head of Loch-Awe, one of the most magnificent of 
the Highland fresh water lakes, and is distant sixteen 
miles from Inverary.  ~ 

_, Loch-Awe and. its vicinity, more ‘perhaps than any 
other district in ‘the Highlands, ‘abounds with memo- 
rials, of distant ages, - connecting the different religi- 
ous and political eras in the history of the country. 
The lake is thirty miles in length, and of the average 
-breadth of a mile. It is surrounded by mountains 
finely wooded, and remarkable for their height» and 
steepness.. Its. surface is diversified .by numerous 
groups of flat and verdant islands, beautifully tufted 
with trees, and many of them large enough to admit 
of being pastured. Upon the island of Innis-Hail are 
the remains of a convent. In the centre of one of the 


‘groups is the lovely Tnnis-Chonnel, on which. stand 
the ivy-mantled ruins of a once magnificent castle, the 


chief residence, at a very remote era, of the family, of 
Argyll. Near to this is Innis-Erath, supposed to be 
the island to which the traitor Erath beguiled the fair 
Daura, as told in one of the songs of Selma. On this 
island is a burying-ground, and also the remains of a 
pete rocky promontory, at the east end of the lake, 


Reantask rl f the most magnificent and 
‘stands Kilchurn Castle, one o most mag 


See a eee ee matintthe Highlands. The square tower 
Ps built, in 1440, by the famous Sir Colin Campbell, 
was in ¢ Tin te 1 Vsend Shes Feil “ ~ e 
Tony “of Rhodes, and ancestor, of the Breadalbane fa, 
mentee eetOakad sdditions, were made to it by his de- 
mily. Various additions, were made to Mh by 
GUD <7) Ca AR a 
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scendants in succeeding ages: So late as 1749, a part 
of it wos garrisoned by the king’s forces. On a small 
island, not far from Kilchurn Castle, called Fraoch Elan, 
are the ruins of a castle. In 1267, this island was con- 
ferred, by Alexander III. upon the chief of the Mac- 
naughtons, on the condition of entertaining the king 
whenever he'should pass that way- 

Besides the numerous streams which tumble down 
from the surrounding mountains, Loch Awe receives @ 
considerable river at each extremity, and discharges 
itself laterally by the River Awe, over a course of cata-. 
racts, into Loch Etive, an arm of the sea to the north, 
at Bunaw. | 

Rising from the north-east extremity of Loch Awe 
and the shores of Loch Etive to the north-west, appears 
Ben Cruachan, the largest mountain in Argyllshire. 
Its, perpendicular height is-3390 feet above the level 
of the sea, and its circumference at the base is upwards’ 
of twenty miles. Towards the north-east it is remark- 
ably steep ; on the, south the ascent is gentle to near, 
the summit, where it rises abrupt and divides into two 
points, each having the form. of a sugar loaf. The. 


sides of the mountain are covered with natural woods, 
which afford shelter to numerous herds of roes and red 
deer. To geologists, Ben Cruachan is very interesting 
It is composed of reddish granite or porphyry, and nay 
the bottom is found argillaceous schistus, anne 
with veins of quartz and lapis ollaris. On the te | 
the sea-pink grows luxuriantly, and sea-shells i 
been found on. the very summit. Before rain and a 
changes of weather, remarkable sounds. are Sern 
issue from Ben Cruachan, Ben-Doran, and ai 
Highland mountains.¥ Seca ee 


* Water-spouts are not Sncommont | 
i mon in the Highlands 
ais nel ce terrible. In 1780, one of them broke on a oe ee 
ighbourhood of Loch Eck, and in its course swept asin 
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a lenny is, Dama hte beat view 
: Ppearance being much enlivened 
by.a new church, with a Gothic spi 
; fae! pire, built upon an 
islet formed by the river Orchy. The bridge ae th 
river 1s @ very picturesque object; and, above this, the 
two streams of the Loy and Orchy unite. The lower 
part of the valley is adorned with a number of hamlets - 
westward, it is shut in by the gigantic Ben-Cruachan ; 
while Ben-Loy, Ben- Doran, and other mountains; Rom 
upon it from the opposite extremity. It ought to be 
mentioned, that the old church: of Glenorchy, within 
sight of Dalmally, is of great antiquity; and in the 
church-yard are many ancient grave-stones, said to have 
been brought: from Innis- Hail, having upon them the 
figures of armed warriors and emblematical devices. 
Leaving Dalmally, the road passes the church and 
manse of Glenorchy, and makes a long circuit round the 
head of Loch Awe, amid magnificent scenery. ‘Two 
miles beyond Dalmally, the road crosses, by a bridge, 
the river Sray, which hurries down from the gloomy 
Glensray upon the right. After rain, a cataract up 
this glen may be seen from the road, appearing like a 


_ large white stripe on the side of a mountain. It is a 


mere streamlet, tumbling down four successive falls, 
from a height of 200 feet. When viewed from’ the 
bottom of the great gash which it has made in the 
mountain’s side, it seems to descend from the clouds in 
one unbroken stream, and forms a grand spectacle. if 
The road passes the farm-house of Corry, and, turning 
westward, skirts the woody base of Ben Cruachan, hav: 
ing upon its left the sound of Brunderawe, a aide 
of the lake, by which its waters are discharge pate 
distance of seven miles from Dalmally, the whole lake 


Gecllingthousest Gnd /covered ten acres of ground, on the banks of ihe 


lake, with the wreck which it brought from the mountain. 


Abe 
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bursts upon the view, and the different islandsandrums = * 


r to great advantage: The road now. ascends, and, 


seeing through a fri htful chasm in the mountain, 


formed apparently by the disruption of one of its snones 
ders, is conducted along a precipice some hundred see 
above the surface of the lake, which here finds an outlet. 
by the river Awes forming in its course of five miles a 
succession of rapids. It was in this pass that King, Ro- i 
bert Bruce, after he had obtained the ascendancy 11 
Scotland, defeated the Macdougals of Lorn in 1308. 
They were commanded by the son of the chief, who 
posted. his followers here to oppose the passage of the 
Bruce. While the royal army, was engaged in skirmish- 
ing, Douglas and other warriors ascended the mountain 
with a body of archers, and so galled the men of Lorn, 
that, after. a short resistance, they were compelled to fly. 
In their flight, they attempted to break down the bridge 
over the Awe; but the royalists, who were close upon 
their rear, dispersed them with great slaughter. After 
this engagement, Bruce ravaged Argyllshire, and took 
the Castle of Dunstaffnage. ><§ a 

Txvo miles further, the road crosses the river Awe by 
a modern bridge,” from which a view is obtained of Loch 
Etive, and of Bunaw with its smelting furnace. | 

Proceeding other three miles, the tourist reaches the 
inn of | ; at 


TAYNUILT, 
at the distance of twelve miles from Dalmally. ~ About 


® Another road conducts from the bridge, along the north bank 
of the river, to the village of Bunaw, twelve miles from Dalmally 
pleasantly situated at the mouth of the river Awe, where it falls into 
Loch Etive. Near the village is Inverawe House, (General Camp- 
bell of Monzie,) and in the vicinity there is a forge, established a 
1753, by an’ English company, where pig-iron is obtained from o 
imported from the west of England. A salmon-fishery is pr = 
at this place with some activity.  _ a Brmeeentes 
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a mile north of the inn j £ Bi 
there is a ferry acta Tea eves a aie eae 
solitude of the scenery of this lake ar . eas 7 oY 
and the northern shore above the fer oa ae 
prospects of mountain grandeur. Deans ae ma 
ty miles into the country, and forms the Hortlewertara 
boundary of the district of Mid Lorn. It is navi rble 
to its! furthest extremity ; and its shores are tos 
with numerous creeks and bays, which afford excellent 
anchorage. ts | 

From Bunaw, Ben Cruachan may be ascended: The 
prospect from its summit’ is most extensive, compre- 
hending all the Hebrides from Islay to Sky, with a vast 
range of mountains and lakes. The ascent js tedious, 


- requiring eight or nine hours. 


Leaving Taynuilt, the road, at the distance of four 
miles, descends to the shore of Loch Etive, beautifully 
fringed with wood ; and, three miles further, reaches 
Connel Ferry, where the lake contracts, and at ebb- 
tide presents the extraordinary spectacle of what may 
be called a marine cataract. A’reef of rocks runs across 
two-thirds of the channel, and through the remaining 
part the tide forces itself with fearful rapidity, until it 
gains the level of the reef, over which, at high tide, ves- 
sels may pass with perfect safety. In spring tides, and 
at lialf-ebb, the current descends over the reef with the 
thundering noise of a lofty cataract, though the fall does 
not exceed five or six feet. iy | 
~ The tourist wishing to visit the site of the fabulous 
Beregonium, will have to cross Connel Ferry, and pro- 
ceed northward by an excellent road to Craignook, two 
miles beyond the landing place. Opposite to the island 
of Lismore, and upon this very spot, stands an insulated 
rock, and upon it is a vitrified fort. ‘Itis called Balen- 
i) The Town or House, of the King: it is also called 
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Dun M‘Sniachan, The Hill of the Son of Sniachan- 
Who the son of Sniachan was, tradition does not Say > 
trong reasons for believing Balen-r1 to 


put there are § 
: . ot 
have been the Selma of Ossian, and the residence 3 


Fingal ; that the Fall of Connel is “ the roaring Lora ; 
and that Dunstaffnage is Dunlora. The stream of Lu- 
tha fell into Loch Etive on its northern shore. It is - 
probable that the Fingalians lived here in summer, an 

sn Glencoe in winter. These give a classical interest to 
Benediralloch of tenfold more importance than the sup- . 
posed site of a city that never existed. | 
Proceeding from Connel Ferry. for Oban, the road 
abandons the shore of Loch Etive, and takes a south- 
westerly direction. Two miles beyond the Ferry, the 
spacious ruins of peal | | 





DUNSTAFFNAGE CASTLE, 


the cradle of the Scottish monarchy, are seen surmount- 

ing a bold promontory, jutting into the lake. Unques- .' 2 

tionably it is a place of great antiquity, and was 2 fixed 
residence of the Scottish kings. Here was kept the fa- ; 

mous stone, upon which they, were crowned ; it was re- | 

: moved to Scone soon after Kenneth II. mounted the '- 
4 Pictish throne. It is not a little extraordinary, that, | 

‘ notwithstanding the various wars and invasions that | 
convulsed the kingdom, endangering its independence, { 

; some of the ancient regalia should have been preserved 

here, with pious care, until the beginning of last century, 

F when they were embezzled for the sake of their silver 

ornaments. There still remains, however, a battle axe 

of beautiful workmanship, ornamented with silver. Mr 


PE REPO 


‘ Pennant was shown by Mr Campbell, the proprietor, a 

f little ivory image, found in the ruins of the castle, re- 
r - >. > . . 

P eae a crowned LENE: APES the coronation 
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chair, with a book in his hand 


chelgaa! 2 Containing the laws of 


bog? within them is a modern house, built for the 
ence of the proprietor. In 1308, Dunstaffnage 
Castle was possessed by Macdougal of Lorn but si 
duced the same year by Robert Bruce, In 1455 James 
the last Earl of Douglas, after his defeat in Wrinawaaise 
fled hither to claim the protection of Donald, Lord of 
the Isles, who had made this castle the seat of his 
power. | | 
At a little distance from the castle is a small roofless 
chapel of excellent workmanship, where some of the 
kings of Scotland are said to be buried. On the south 
side of it is a rock, stretching towards the chapel. The 
voice of a person speaking from one side of the rock is 
heard on the other side so perfectly reverberated from 
the chapel, as to induce a belief that it proceeds from 
some one within the ruins. 
A short way beyond Dunstaffnage, the picturesque 
ruins of 7 | ri gt 
DUNOLLY CASTLE 


are seen upon the right. It stands upon the summit of 


a great basaltic rock, precipitous upon three sides. This 


was the ancient castle of the Macdougals of Lorn, whose 
lineal descendant occupies a mansion in its vicinity. 
The Macdougals derive their origin from Dougal, the 
second son of the mighty Somerled, who was Thane of 
Argyll, and Lord of the Isles, about the middle of the 
twelfth century. Alexander of Lorn having married 
an aunt of the Red Comyn, who was slain by Bruce 
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pan 


eras OBAN- u 


3 


aoe foe to that Lats, ‘His son, 


eerie spossessed. Of 
oe the father’s animosity, was dispos 


II. and 
the far oreater part of his possessions by David 


t, calle 
his See who conferred then upon Poa aA 
he Knight of Lorn, to whom ‘the Camp c aig 
PELE from their high estate, the een Cag iets 
. obscurity at Dunolly until 1719, ie We Be Aare 
tative of the family incurred the Pena) y avast Wak 
for his concern in the Rebellion; “ thus,” ; ne Hee 
ee aes * Noe ie rie pie saies of 
ance, to re lace upon the tnro 
‘ite Pent whose accession his ancestors ee ee 
at the expense of their feudal grandeur.” , 
however, was afterwards restored to the family. 
Farther on, the tourist comes within view of the 
Island of Kerrera, opposite to the bay of Oban, and the 
dark mountains of Mull and Morven ; and, at the dis- 
tance of five miles from Connel Ferry, the road enters 
the thriving wees of 


OBAN, * 


situated upon a Mine bay of that name, in the district of 
Lorn. ‘The bay is of a semicircular form, from twelve 
to twenty-four fathoms deep, and large enough to con- 


* Oban is the most convenient station on the mainland for visiting 
any of the western islands. The excursion to Staffa and Iona may be 
made, cither by the ferries from Oban to Kerrera, and to Achnacraig 
in Mull, from thence by land to Aros; or, which we would recom- 
mend to strangers in preference, from Oban along the Sound of Mull 
to Aros. The navigation of the Sound of Mull presents a grand 
combination of sublime and romantic scenery, which assumes a variety 


_ of striking aspects as the vessel advances. It may be interesting to 


tourists to be informed, that during the summer season a steam vessel 
sails from Glasgow, alternately, , twice a week for Staffa, Iona, &c. 
and weekly for Tobermory in Mull, and Isle Oronsay in Skye. 
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tain upwards of 300. sail of Merchant vessels, . The 
Island of Kerrera stretches directly Across, at the dis- 
tance of half a mile, and defends it from 
winds. Situated hear th 


Linnhe, with which the @ 
and, in the track of coasting vessels. passing from north 


to south, through the Sound of Mull; Oban is admirably 
adapted for tr ade, and is rapidly rising into consequence, 
Lhe first considerable house in it was built as a store- 
room by a trading company in Renfrew. Upwards of 
fifty years ago it was constituted a port of customs, and 
building leases were granted to a great extent by Mr 
Campbell of Dunstaffnage, and other proprietors. But 
it owes its rise principally to two brothers of the name of 
Stevenson, who settled there in 1778, and, by engag- 
ing extensively in commerce, acquired handsome for- 
tunes. In the neighbourhood are great beds of breccia, 
which present some curious examples of its alternation 
with sandstone and schistus. a! 
There is a regular ferry, about two miles south-west 
from Oban, to Kerrera, distant half a mile, and from 
thence to Achnacraig in Mull, distant five miles. At 
Oban, boats may be procured upon very reasonable terms 
to these two islands,—to Staffa, Iona, Inch-kenneth, and 
other islands of interest, which lie-scattered in the great 
bay of Loch-na-Keal, upon the west coast of the island 
Mull. 
of ae proper to state; that these islands are compre-) 
hended within 


7 
i 


‘THE HEBRIDES, 


or J nnisgael, (the islands of the Gael,) as they are 


sometimes called by the natives and continental High- _ 


landers. They appear to have been Paes 
to the Scottish ‘monarclis ; but as these remove ceececa 
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of their government to the eastward, they were suffered 
“heeome the prey of roving Danes and Norwegians: 
At tury, Harold Harfagar, 


the end of the ninth centur ; 
About the | dition to those isles, and 


kit rway, made an expe De 
SS aM them to his dominions by appointing 
a viceroy over them. One of the viceroys, however, res 
volted, and established an independent government, Ga 
seat of which ‘he fxed in the Isle of Man, where he an 
his successors held regal sway for many generations: 
e, king of Scotland, formally ced- 
ad the sovereignty of the Isles to Magnus, king of Nor- 
way, as the bribe to assist him in usurping the Scottish 
crown. - About the beginning of the twelfth century, 
Somerled, a powerful chieftain of Kintyre, married; 2 
daughter of the king of Man, and separated the western 
‘sles and Kintyre from the crown of his father-in-law ; 
and afterwards made himself master of a great part of 
Argyllshire. In 1164, he sailed up the Clyde with a 
fleet of 120 sail, and made a descent upon Renfrewshire ; 
but encountering the army of Malcolm IV. near to the 
town of Renfrew, he was defeated and slain. The pow- 
er of his family now began to decline ; and although the 
descendants of Somerled still kept possession of the 
isles, the sovereignty of them was contested by the Scot- 
tish and Norwegian monarchs. After ‘their defeat at 
Largs by Alexander II. in 1263, the power of the 
Norwegians was greatly weakened, and the successors 
of Haco finally ceded the isles to the crown of Scotland,. 
for an annual tribute of 100 merks. | Be 
In 1335, the family of Somerled, (who long before. 
had assumed the name of Macdonald,) were again inde- 
pendent ; and Donald, the ancestor of the present fami- 
ly of Macdonald, who exercised the sovereignty of the 
isles, having acquired by marriage the earldom es: 
Ross, became the most poeerinl subject in Scotland, 
M 
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Many efforts were mad b ; 

these turbulent chiefs é ieee “ings to reduce 

Parliament in’ Kintyre, when he anes. IV. held a 

number of Macdonald’s vassals on the Sadat rey 
ai 

granting them charters from the Crown. Susann! 

government pursued the policy of making grants of ee 


tions of the Macdonald territory to neighbouring chief- 


tains, who were thus incited to make war 

The Campbells, or Argyll family, eA e leon cue 
Kintyre and other possessions. At length the union of 
the crowns of Scotland and England was a death-blow 
to the independent power of the Macdonalds, and they 
peaceably sunk into the rank of British subjects. They 
long retained, however, their lofty spirit. One of them 
happening to be in Ireland, was invited to an enter- 
tainment by the lord lieutenant ; and, being among the 


last who came in, he seated himself at the foot of. thes 


table, near the door! The lord lieutenant asked him.-to 
sit beside him. Macdonald, who did not understand 
English, asked, “« What says the carle?”—<* He bids 


you move to the head of the table.”—« Tell the carle, _ 


that wherever Macdonald sits, that is the head of the 
table.” The family is now represented by Lord Mac- 
donald, whose principal residence is in the Isle of Skye, 
but whose title is Irish. oot te 

- The western islands amount to about 300, of which 86 
are inhabited, and are calculated to contain 70}000 souls. 


The inhabitants belong to the ancient race of the Gael, in 


language, dress, customs, and manners. They are not to 
be distinguished from the Highlanders of the mainland. 
- To proceed with our aquatic excursion :—The tour- 
ist, leaving Oban to visit the islands, may touch at Ker- 
rera, lying at the mouth of the bay, and from which 
there isa regular ferry to the Island of Mull. Kerrera 
is four miles long, and from one to two broad ; it affords 
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of the Bay of Oban; and of the magni- 


noble prospects 
ficent a of mountains: which jncloses the Linnhe 


Loch. Upon the south: point of the island stands, in 


ruins, the Castle of Gylen. _Kerrera possesses two good 
harbours, called; Ardintrive, and Horse Shoe Bay. in 
the latter; Alexander II. King of Scotland, anchored 4 
large fleet which ‘he had assembled for an expedition 
against the Danes); but, having caught a fever, he was 
removed on shore, where. he expired } in 1249. . The place 
where his pavilion was erected i is called Dal-righ, or the 
King’s place.» 

The tourist, from. Kerrera, will corey across to the 
Sound of Lismore, keeping | that beautiful island almost 
in front. : Lismore is situated at the opening of Lock 
Linnhe, and also at the opening of the Sound of Mull, 
at a distance of about four miles from the coast of Lorn. 
During ebb- tide there is seen, near to the Point of Lis- 
more, the Lady Rock,—a name connected witha tale of 
horror, which serves as the ground work, of Miss Baillie’s 
tragedy of “ The Family Legend.” » Maclean of Duart, 
in Mull, having - conceived a Cviolent. dislike to his wife, — 
who,was of the family of Argyll, caused .her to be left 
upon this rock at low water, with the design that she 
should be drowned by the first tide ; but some Camp- 
bells happening to pass in a boat, they rescued her, and 
conveyed her, to her friends. Maclean believed her to 
have perished ; and, after giving out that she had died 
suddenly, and causing a mock funeral to be solemnized, 
with all the pomp and circumstance of woe, he hastened 
B eae ene with her relations. In the midst 
confounded by eis" ae ECO SOE NE 
wife. He left the house hnniolése a aa DE ey 
brother follow d, and sle’ rage but the sedis = 
~ Lismore i ; b aad art ai 

s abou nine miles in len th, 
breadth ; it rests upon a bed of ae a cn i 
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hilly, is exceedingly fertile. _ Ancient] 
of the Bishop of Argyll, who was frequent] 
Episcopus Lasmorensis. The chancel of the 
was converted into the parish ‘ch 
ago. The ruins of the bishop’s castle are to be scen 
about four miles to the west of the church. There are 
several vestiges of fortified camps, and an old castle, said 
to have been erected by the Danes. Within half a mile 
of the church is one of the circular towers built Without 
‘cement, so common in the western isles and coasts, in 
Caithness and in the Orkneys. The greatest curiosities 
in this island are horns of the elk and bison of prodi- 
gious size, said to have been found in the soil. The 
pith of one of the latter, though much Shrivelled, is 
twelve inches in circumference at the root. Tradition 
says, that the island was once a deer forest ; and that 
some of Fingal’s huntings took place here. The inha- 
bitants point out Sha-nan-ban Fioun, “ the hill of the 
Fingalian fair ladies.” | 
It is not usual for tourists from Oban to land at Lis- 
more. After nearing it, they leave it upon the right, 
and bear up the Sound of Mull,a long and narrow chan- 
nel of great depth, having upon the right the district of 
Morven, indented by numerous salt-water lakes, and on. 
the left the mountainous coast of Mull. The prospects 
from the Sound are very striking. a ode ea 
appear the vast mountains of Lorn, ee ae zt it 
Cruachan raises its enormous bulk ; and to the nor uss 
seen the huge range of the hills of nie ome 
Near to the opening of the Sound eet fe AGA 
Mull, is Achnacraig village, between whic a ie 
there is a regular ferry. rarity cae eB 
| are the romantic TuINS Ot aM 4 | 
Pan of the chief of the Macleans, seated upon a 


bold headland, and supposed to be of Danish construcs 
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.  Glose to it is a fine bay, and on the right 1s seen: 
5 opening of the Linnhe Loch, which separates ae 
more from Morven. Further on, upon. the left, is t e 
church of Craiganure ; and, in front, upon the opposite: 
coast, appears the point’ of Ardtornish, and the ruins of 


the ancient castle of that name. The situation and 


strength of this castle are W il described in the follow- 
ing lines of Scott’s Lord of the Isles : 


« Ardtornish, on her frowning steep, 
Pwixt cloud and ocean hung-— 
Hewn in the rock, a passage there, 
Sought the dark fortress by a stair, 

So strait, so high, so steep, 
With peasants staff, one yaliant hand 
Might well the dizzy pass have mann’d 


’Gainst hundreds arm’d with spear and brand, 


: 


And plung’d'them in the deep.”” 


Ardtornish Castle was a great stronghold of the Lords. 
of the Isles: here they assembled what have been called 
their parliaments ; and from this place, John, Earl of. 
_ Ross; and Lord of the Isles, in 1461, granted a commis- 

sion to his trusty and well-beloved cousins, Ronald of 
the Isles, and Duncan, Archdean of the Isles, empow- 
ering them to negotiate a treaty with Edward IV. of | 
England. L teodoal fa tax iy 
_ Below the castle is the bay, where, according to the 
minstrel, Robert Bruce, accompanied by his brother Ed- 
ward, and his sister Isabella, cast anchor, when 





‘* the lights of eve were past, 
And louder sung the western blast, 
On rocks of Inninmore.’’ 

Above the Castle of Ardtornish is Ardtornish-House 
(Gregerson, Esq. ;) and upon the opposite shore is Seal: 
lasdale, or Macalister’s Bay, where there is good anchor- 
| 
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age. Further on, upen the right, th 
Aline is seen to stretch four aii mGeaK 


are adorned with co eswood, and at its 

of an ancient caIGN Proceeding nies mee Baa 
the church of Keill is seen upon the right, and Peas 
gowan upon the left. The tourist will now steer Ms 
Aros Bay on the coast of Mull, upon entering which he 
will observe, upon the right, Killundine Castle ; and, 


looking up the Sound, the hills of Ardnamurchan at a 
distance. | 


We would recommend to tourists to land at 


AROS, 


where there is an inn, and where they may. procure 
guides and horses to conduct them to the head of Loch- 
na-Keal, on the opposite side of the island, a distance 
of three miles and a half, and thence to Laggan Ulva, 
eight miles further, the point of embarkation for the 
other islands to be visited. 

- Aros is a small village; and is chiefly remarkable for 
the ruins of the Castle of Aros, built on a steep rock 
overhanging the sea, and fortified on the land-side by a 
moat and draw-bridge: It was one of the residences of 
the Lords of the Isles. King Robert Bruce granted a 
charter, still extant, dated at Aros, of lands in Ardna- 
murchan, in favour of one of the clan Macdonald, whose 
valour had contributed to the victory of Bannockburn. 
At Aros is the seat of the factor of the Duke of Argyll, 
who is the principal proprietor of the island. — 


THE ISLAND OF MULL. 


is of considerable. extent, but so much intersected by 
arms of the sea; that while its greatest diameter is only 
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about twenty-five miles, its circumference exceeds 300: | 
It is hilly, and even mountainous ; and the soil being 
either gravelly or moorish, it is chiefly adapted to graz-. 
ing. In the mountains there are excellent sheep-walks, 
and sheep have become the favourite stock of the island. 
There are few inclosures, and no tillage, excepting por 
the coast ; the consequence is, that, while the island ex- 
ports great quantities of live stock, it is compelled to 
import grain. The only village of any note upon the 
island is Tobermory, near the head of the Sound, and 
seven miles beyond Aros. It was founded in 1788 by 
the British Society for the Encouragement of the Fish- 
eries, and has progressively increased. ‘Tobermory. has: 
a custom-housesand post-office: here a considerable salt 
store is kept for supplying the busses and boats during 
the fishing season. It is excellently adapted, from its 
situation, for a fishing station, having a fine bay shelter- 
ed by the Isle of Calve. In’ 1588, the Admiral’s ship: 
of the Invincible Spanish Armada was blown. up in this 
bay, where it had been forced by a violent storm to take 
refuge- Sis dos ia | | Lie - 

The mineralogy of this island is very interesting: A’ 
great part of it lies upon a bed of greenstone or whin-: 
stone ; and in many places the rocks are basaltic, and 
have the regular columnar form. Limestone is abun-. 
dant. Coal has been found in different; parts ; but the: 
seams are too poor to admit of their being wrought es, 
advantage. Near Aros are some rocks of that rare 
mineral called white lava. In the mountain of Ber 
Enich there was discovered a singular mineral sabetciios 
—a zeolite, or compound siliceous spar, impregnated oS 
petroleum. Pebbles of great variety and beaut 
found upon the shore. There are great beds of ti as 
est sandstone and i oe ejfin 
sleet one an granite. At Balphetrish is the famous 

ging-stone. It is seven ime long by six broad, and 
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four feet and a half thick 3 of a dull grey colour, spotted 
with black mica, and totally different from the surround- 
ing rocks. When struck With a hammer, it yields a 
sound like brass or cast iron; and it is so hard that it is 
impossible to break off the smallest bit. There are 
many caves in the island, two of them, on the western 
coast, in the district of Gribon, rather remarkable. \T 
are called the Ladder Cave, and Mackinnon’s Gaye. 
_ The greatest mountain in this island is Ben More, 
near the head of Loch-na-Keal. It is supposed to rise 
3000 feet above the level of the sea, and commands a 
view of nearly all the Hebrides. ‘Bientalindh, to which 
sailors give the name of the Sugar Loaf, also commands 
an extensive prospect. On all. the great mountains in 
the island are numerous herds of deer, with large coveys 
of grouse, black-cock, and other game. 

We shall suppose the tourist to have crossed the 
island from Aros to the head of Loch-na-Keal, where, 
in general, a: boat may be procured for the purpose of 
proceeding to Staffa or Ulva. Here there is no inn ; 
but by going down the north side of the lake, and pass- 
ing some farm-houses, he arrives at the village of Lag- 
gan Ulva, opposite to the small island of Ulva, which 
stretches in front of it. Along this part of the coast, 
basaltic “appearances are very conspicuous. About a 
mile to the north is a very singular cataract. A stream 
collected from the mountains tumbles in one unbroken 
descent from a rock sixty feet in height, directly into 
= thefocean‘iantont od! ml Sheet s 7 oem 

To Ulva there is a regular conveyance at all times ; 
and upon the island there is an inn, (near to pUlve 
House, Macdonald, Esq:) where boats are always in rea- 


hey 


diness to convey ’the tourist to Staffa and: other islands. 


Near to Ulva, on its western side, is the ae 
of Gometra, containing some basaltic pillars. On th 
. am | 
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southern side of Ulva is the little verdant island of Inch 
kenneth, lying close upon Mull. If'was once a seminae 
ry of Monks ; and the vestiges of their chapel still re- 
main. Here Dr Samuel Johnson was hospitably enter- 
tained. at their sequestered residence by Sir Allan 
M‘Lean and his daughters. » Ulva commands a very 
grand om of the mountains which bound Loch-na-Keal. 
| Shae, rae Pee ir meee Og 4.) elle Sem 
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js situated about eight miles from the coast of Mull, 
and six miles south-west from Ulva. The island is of 
an irregular figure, and nearly two miles in circumfer- 
ence, presenting a sort of table land, bounded by cliffs 
varying in height, and broken into numerous recesses 
ard promontories. The greatest elevation is 144 feet, 
which is on the south-western side. Its surface is co- 
vered with a rich verdure, and in summer it is pastured 


by black cattle. There is now no longer a house, nor 


even a shepherd’s hut upon the island. Staffa is the 
property of Ranald M‘Donald, Esq. as 


_ Between Ulva and Staffa a number of islets are inter- | 


spersed, mostly uninhabited, though upon some of them 
will be observed the vestiges of ancient forts. . The 
eastern coast of Staffa may almost always be safely | ap- 
proached ; and the usual and most frequented landing- 
place is on this side of the island. When the weather 
‘is moderate, a landing may also. be readily effected in 
yarious otheriplaces.. ¢. 4. i... |, | . 
As we sail along the eastern shore, its singular for- 
mation becomes gradually more apparent. Near ‘the 
landing-place occurs the first group of pillars: they are 
small-and irregular, lying in:many different directions - 
but, on approaching the Clamshell Cave, the dimensions 
mone columns have considerably. increased. At this 
Pp ace Sotnerice those magnificent columns which form 
es " 
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the great attraction of this celebrated <. 

pitous face of Staffa extends Boris ae 
on the south-east, to the Cormorant’s (or anes oa : 
Cave on the south-west side. The highest ee 
face lies between Fingal’s Cave and the Boat Cay Bs 
is 112 feet from high water-mark. hase 

The name of the Cramsueut Cave originated in th 

resemblance it is supposed to bear to a shell ofthat an 
scription. The appearance and disposition of the ya- 
riously curved columns are here exceedingly remarkable 

and striking. Upon the left of the entrance, and over. 
hanging it, they extend from 40 to 50 feet without a 


joint, and are bent so as to form a series of ribs not un. 


like the timbers of a ship. On the other side, the broken 
ends of columns bear a general resemblance to the sur- 
face of a honeycomb. The inside of this cave possesses 
little interest ; it is 80 feet in height, 16 or 18 in breadth » 
at the entrance, and 130 feet in length. | 


~ Detached from the Clamshell Cave is the noted rock 


called Buachaille, “The Herdsman,” about 30 feet high. 


It consists of a mass of columns resting against each 
other, and meeting until théy form a conical body, which 
appears to lie on a bed of curved horizontal columns, 
visible only at low water. Immediately beyond this 
the columnar range becomes erect and more regular ; 
and diere the great causeway, which’ is formed of the 


broken ends of columns, once continuous to the height 


of the cliffs, presents an extensive surface terminating 
in a projecting point at the eastern side of the great 
cave." * ee adele.) haan . 

On rounding the south-eastern promontory, the’ ex- 
terior of Frncau’s Cave presents itself to the view. 
The original Gaelic name is Uaimh Binn, © The Musi- 
cal Cave,” a name derived from the echo of the rr 
The wonders of this great cave cannot be thoroug ly 
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‘sembles a Gothic arch. 
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Pp | 


d in a boat, by which it is accessible 
es of the tide. The entrance to the 
t 66 feet high and 42 feet wide, re- 
The stupendous columns that 
f the cave are, perpendicular, 


and being frequently broken and grouped in a variety 
of ways, produce a very picturesque effect. The roof 
in’ somesplaces is formed of rock, and in others of the 
broken ends of- pillars, from the interstices of which have 
exuded stalactites, producing a variety of beautiful tints 
which give a fine effect, the whole resembling mosaic 
work. As the sea never ebbs entirely out, the only floor 
of this cave is the beautiful green water reflecting from 
its bosom those tints which vary and. harmonize the 
darker hues of the rock. The appearance of Fingal’s 
Cave most strongly excites the wonder and admiration 
of visitors, who are overpowered by the magnificence of 
the scene. The broken range of columns forming the 
exterior causeway already noticed, is continued on each 
side within the cave. This irregular pavement is most . 
perfect on the eastern side, and admits of access nearly 
to the farthest extremity of the caves = 
_ The finest views are obtained on the right of the en- 
trance from the end of the’ causeway about low water, 
which is the most favourable period for viewing the 
crams eae : sera with the morning 
mass, of great meade = ; a Ronee et 
the cave is a defined object ‘th “ ae aT | o 
view, and the eye seeks seach ae choirs @ eg 
views of the opening of the great ¢ as ] a 
striking, may be. procured Po tl se Ngatt hea 
causeway. MAGS chsorebore sa ann 

i seine of Fingal s Cave, is such, that on re- 
peated visits it continues to rise in the estimation of all 


seen unless entere 
generally in all stat 
eave, which is abou 


bound the interior sides 0 
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who are ca 
of Nature. 

The following are the di 
ed in the account of Sir J 0 
Pennant: 


pable of relishing the stupendous operations 


mensions of the cave, as stat- 
seph Banks, published by Mr 


\ 


Feet. 


Length of the cave from the rock without, 371 6 
from the pitch of the arch, 250 0 

Breadth of the cave at the mouth, - 53.7 
| at the farther end, - 20 0 
Height of the arch at the mouth, - 117 6 
at the end, =—_—- = 70 0 

Height of an outside pillar, —- - 39 6 
of one at the north-west corner, - 54 0 
Depth of the water at the mouth, - 18 0 
at the bottom, . 9 0 


The cave runs into the rock in the direction of north- 
east by east, by the compass. | 

We subjoin the accurate measurement of the same 
cave by Dr MacCulloch, to whose interesting account of 
Staffa we have been greatly indebted, 


: Feet. 
Height from the water, at mean tide, to the top of 
_thearch — = far pm sy ¢ 66 
From the top of the arch to that of the cliff above 30 
Pillars on the western side — - = fs 
Ditto on the eastern side 4 nl = re 
Breadth of the cave at the entrance “ 

ne tat} near the inner extremity — es 
Length of the cave = eer 


; “Proceeding westward, the height of the columns gre. 
dually increases as these recede from the great cave, their 
Iti being at iter. ae 
altitude being 54 feet at low water. — . 
We now come to the Boar. Cavs, so called as being 
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accessible only by sea, and that not unless in calm wea- 
ther, and at high water: it is situated nearly in the cen= 
tral part of the range. Though of small dimensions com- 
pared to what has been just described, it 1s highly pic- 
turesque ; the symmetry of the columns over it is also. 
more perfect than the exterior of Fingal’s Cave. It con- 
sists ofa long opening, like the gallery of a mine ; its 
height is about 16 feet above high water, its breadth 
12, and its length about 150 feet. te 
“ithe Cormorant’s Cave, named from the birds of 
that kind which frequent it in great numbers, is also 
known by the name of M<Kinnon’s Cave. It lies at the, 
western extremity of the great south-western face, and 
ig much more easy of access by the water than Fingal’s 
Cave, in consequence of the greater breadth of its en- 
trance ; but it possesses neither the symmetry nor mag= 
nificence of the great cave. The range of columns over 
the front is very beautiful, being hollowed into a con- 
cave recess, while the superior part presents a sort of 
geometric ceiling. The roof and walls are even and 
smooth. ‘The height of this cave is 50 feet, the breadth 
48, and the length 224 feet.. a eS ob 
The most interesting views are from those points along 
the southern coast of the island that have a command of 
the whole range of columns of the great facade, with the 
openings of one or of all the caves already described. 
On the north-east coast there are five small caves, re- 
markable for the loud reports they give when the sea 
pas into them, resembling the distant discharges of 
eavy ordnance. | 
; he Island of Staffa lies in the same longitude with 
the celebrated Giant's Causeway on the h 
Ireland, and has ere pS aNeoee or 
» and probably been produced by the same 
conformation of nature. Its name is Norwegian, : 
derived from Staf, its pillars having be gian, and 
cert ig been supposed. to 
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resemble staves. The great southern face, extending 
from the Clamshell Cave to the Cormorant’s Cave, and 
probably the whole island of Staffa, is formed .¢ ee 
distinct beds of rock of unequal thickness, ang inclined 
towards the east in an angle of about nine degrees. The 
lowest is a conglomerate trap tuff ; the middle one is com~- 
posed of basaltic columns, in most cases placed vertical. 
ly to the plane of their bed ; the upper stratum is shape- 
less trap tuff intermixed with small basaltic columns, and 
basaltic veins also ‘traverse the fundamental. stratum. 
The thickness of this lowest bed on the western side is 
about fifty feet ; but in consequence of the inclination, 
it disappears under the sea:a little to the westward of 
the great cave. The columnar bed is of unequal depth, 
being ‘only thirty-six feet on the western side, and fifty- 
four where it disappears in the sea near Fingal’s Cave. 
The inequality of the upper bed forms the contour of the 
island. 5 | 
The average diameter of the basaltic columns is about 
two feet, but they often extend to four. Their figures 
are different, and the number of their sides vary from 
three to nine ; but the pentagon and hexagon are the 
prevalent forms. 9 ise al 
This island is extremely interesting in a geological 
point of view, and different theories have' endeavoured 
to account for the phenonemon of basaltes, and other 
columnar rocks. According to the Huttonian system, 
they have been protruded from below in a ductile state, 
having either been fused, or rendered soft by being pes 
to other bodies, such as granite, in a State of re 
acquired their prismatic forms in the process of cooling. 
According to the Wernerian theory, they Series ytalliz~ 
ed dep sites of matter held in solution by the chaotic 
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eens Palae! to remark, that this island, though one 
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of the greatest curiosities in nature, should have remam- 
ed until little more than the last half century, unnoti- 
ced, and almost unknown. Its principal cane has been 
distinguished amidst the obscurity of tradition, by its as- 
sociation with the memory of Fingal, but no particular 
circumstances haye. been adduced to connect its history 
with that of the hero whose name it bears.» In 1772, it 
‘vas visited by Mr Leach, a native of Ireland, at. whose 
snstance Sir Joseph Banks, then on his way to Iceland, 
was induced to examine it. His description, as publish- 
ed by Mr Pennant, having stimulated subsequent re- 
searches, by the aid of these the present account has been. 
drawn up.* ‘ina < | a ys / 
IONA, Or ICOLMKILL, 
lies southwest from Staffa at the distance of about nine 
miles, and to the west of Mull, from. which it is sepa- 
rated by a narrow sound. Between Staffa and. Iona, 
there is generally a very heavy swell of the sea; the 
navigation is, however, perfectly safe. Both islands lie 
in the great bay called Loch-na-Keal, which almost bi- 
sects the island of Mull., © ba it % 
As we approach Jona, the tower of the cathedral is a 
conspicuous object in the view. The common name of 
the island is I, pronounced Ee’; it is also frequently. AL 
led Scobie; or L-columbkill, «The Island of Colum- 
ba ae 3 but mee usually bestow upon it the more 
euphonous name of Revhichtial a ¢ 
signifies Rod Talanilioé ate ta a fee 
brated saland aé4 aa ere taa 34 Pi S small, but cele- 
of Dr aoa the: l ips at SE OMS 
| on iuminary of the Caledonian re- 
-* Mr Daniell’s splendid work, “ A . ot : 
Great SORES et pee ET are CB 
Staffa, and of the principal caves. ‘These views, a e Island of 
pographical illustrations, have also b Vegeta Marit reba A 
lume. een published in a separate yo- 
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gions, whence savage clans ring 
) a . 
ed the benefits of ‘k cde ary ine atbarians oer 
nowledge and the bless} 
gion.” ee essings of reli- 
Before the introduet; 
uction of Christianity. 3+ $< «.: 
was a druidical | li rcbarene a A Tr ipere 
establishment upon the island - | 
eminence close to the s; Sieger 
Sena 1€ sound still retains the 
Druid’s Burial Place. In the year 565 a mare 
: “i es Y, according t 
Bede, the famous St Columba landed here from I le : 
to preach Christianity to the Picts who apnterral! ae 
. . . 4 u 
him a grant of this island: Here he founded a sale. 
eee who, until the year 716, differed from those of 
the Church of Rome both in the observance of Easter 
and in the clerical tonsure. Columba, after leading a 
most exemplary life, died in the odour of sanctity in the 
seventy-seventh year of his age. The religious esta- 
blishments founded by him continued to flourish, and to 


send out bishops and priests to many quarters for two’ 


centuries ; but in the year 807 the Danes invaded the 
island, slew some of the’ monks, compelling the others, 
with Collach their abbot; to seek safety by flight. 

~ On the retreat of the Danes, the monastery was taken 
possession of by monks of the order of Cluny, who held 
it until the general dissolution of monastic institutions, 
when the revenues were united to the see of Argyll; 
and on the abolition of episcopacy in Scotland, it became 
the property of the Duke of Argyll. , 


Of the venerable remains of antiquity in this island, 


the real dates are involved in obscurity. Thé Carue- 
DRAL is said to have been rebuilt by Queen Margaret 
about the latter end of the eleventh century. It is con- 
structed of fine sienite, in the form of a cross, and dedi- 
cated to St Mary. ‘The length of the cathedral, from 


east to west, is 116 feet, the breadth, 24, and the. 


length of the transept 70. _ Over the centre rises a 
handsome square tower, about 70 feet high, divided: 


snto three stories. and supported by four arches, adorn- 
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ed with figures in bas relief ; these arches rest OnE 
lars about ten feet high, and eight and a half Wi Che 
cumference, on’ the capitals of which are sculptured se+ 
veral grotesque figures and devices- The os 18 light- 
ed above by two windows, one of them circular, and of 
peculiar construction. In this cathedral various styles 
of architecture are observed ; the large east: window 1s a 
beautiful specimen of Gothic workmanship. In the 
court of the cathedral are two: crosses, that called St 
Martin’s cross is very elegant, and formed of one piece 
of red granite fourteen feet: high ; the other, called St 
John’s cross, is much broken. Sas tin od ira 
The high altar of white marble, which stood at the 
head of the chancel, has been removed piecemeal, from 
a superstitious notion that a fragment of it was a pro- 
tection against shipwrecks and other calamities ; the 
font is in perfect preservation. Near to the place where 
the altar stood, on the north side of the choir, is a tomb- 
stone of black marble; on it is a fine recumbent fi- 
eure of the Abbot M‘Fingon in his sacred robes, with 
the crosier in his hand, and with four lions at the angles. 
The stone is supported by four pedestals, about a foot 
high, and round the margin is this inscription :—“ Hic 
jacet Johannes MacFingon, abbas de Ji, qui obtit anno 
M. D. cujus animo propicietur altissmus. Amen.” Op- 
posite to this is a similar monument, executed in free- 
stone, to the memory of the Abbot Kenneth, but it is 
much defaced ; and on the floor is the figure of an armed 
knight. 1B .<00 
Contiguous to the cathedral are the remains of the 
eee and also of the college, containing stone seats 
in niches for the disputants. At a short distance is 
shown a spot where lie concealed the sacred black are 
upon which the Highland chieftains used to swear t 
observance of contracts und alliances. eS, 
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the cathedral are the remo; isho 

his grounds and garden still inclosea tee an vbr 

cell said to be the burial-place of St (Oxi a 

iG Sak pee of the cathedral is a small ae) called 

seen s Hea te sixty feet long; and twenty-two 
» NOW unroofed, but otherwise very entire, and 

supposed to be of higher antiquity than the other edifices 


upon the island. ‘Within it are numerous tombs of dif- 


ferent dates, and there are many carved stones on the 


pavement. A tomb-stone, elaborately sculptured, is 


pointed out as the grave of Oran who 
and associate of Columba. (Oe Rape 

It was formerly observed, that, anciently, Iona was 
the usual cemetery of the Scottish kings. This is the 
holy ground alluded to by Shakspeare in the tragedy 
of Macbeth, as assigned for the sepulture of Duncan’s 
body : 

-——— “ carried to Colm’s kill, 


The sacred storehouse of his ancestors, 
And guardian of their bones ;”’ 


_A distinction, acquired partly from its peculiar sanctity, 


and partly from a belief in an ancient Gaelic prophecy, 


~ thus rendered into English: 


Seven years before that awful day, 
When time shall be no more, 
A dreadful deluge shall o’ersweep 
Hibernia’s mossy shore : » fog 
The green-clad Isla, too, shall sink, 
While, with the great and good, 
Columba’s happier isle shall rear, 

' Her towers above the flood. 


So great was the reputation of Iona, as a receptacle 
for the remains. of humanity, that, besides many kings 


“of Scotland, four kings of Ireland, eight Norwegian mo- 
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-narchs, and one king of France, repose, it is)said, ina 
snclosure, called Reilig Ouran, to the south of the 


small encl 


‘chapel. Near to the royal tombs, and within the same 


sanctuary, are interred most of the Lords of the Isles ; 


the tomb-stones are numerous, but)so overgrown, or de- 
faced, that few of the inscriptions are legible. 


Tur CHAPEL OF THE NUNNERY, dedicated to St 
Oran, is still in good preservation, but the root has re- 
cently fallen ; its length is sixty feet, and its breadth 
twenty. ‘The nuns were canonesses of the order of St 
Augustine, and, at the first establishment of the monas- 
tery, resided on a small isle, near Iona, still called the 
«Isle of Nuns.” . At the east end of, the chapel is the 
tomb of the last prioress, now much defaced. Her 
figure is carved in alto relievo, on a slab of black mar- 
ble, having the figure of an angel on each side. The 
‘Virgin Mary is represented with a mitre on her head, 
and the Infant in her arms, and above her are the figures 
of the sun and moon. ‘At her feet. are inscribed the 
words, “ Sancta Maria, ora pro me ;” and round the 
stone is the following inscription, in Saxon or old Bri- 
tish characters,—‘* Hic jacet Domina Anna Donald: 
Ferleti filia, quondam prioressa de Iona, que obit M.D. 
XImo cujus animam (altissimo) commendamus.” . There 


are many other monuments within this|\building, but 
they are much defaced... | 


To the northward of the nunnery chapel-are the re- 
mains of a causeway leading to the cathedral, called the 
Main Street. | It is joined by two others, one of them 
called the Royal Street, and the other Martyr Street 
leading to the bay/of Martyrs, where it is said the illus 
trious dead were landed for interment. On the west 
side of Martyr Street is an elegant cross called Mac- 
Lean’s cross, being one of a great number. that were 
standing iat the time of the Reformation, but they were 
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ordered ‘to be demolished by a 
Argyll, about the year 1560, 

* «The monastery of Tona was formerly the repository of 
the most ancient Scottish records, and its library is said 
to have contained some valuable treasures of literature. 
Aneas Sylvius, afterwards Pope Pius II. when in Scot- 
land in 1436, intended to have visited Iona in search of 
the lost books’ of: Livy, but was prevented by the death 
of James I. There is; however, nothing authentic by 
‘which’ we are enabled to estimate the loss ‘sustained by 
the destruction of this lib ary ; we know only that it no 
longer exists. | | 

~~” Iona’ was'the’ principal seminary of the Culdees, and 
also the’ asylum of Learning during the dark period of 
the'middle ages: from this sequestered spot, a feeble 
and doubtful light shone upon benighted Europe: and 
the vestiges of the edifices to be seen here, connected as 
they are with a very early period of Scottish history, im- 
part ‘a’ venerable) character to the»present: aspect of the 
Tsland:')* 0 Oe He 

Jona’ is about-three| miles long, and one mile broad. 
The surface is unequal! ;\ on the east side it is flat, and 
here is the village of Threld, situated upon the bay of 
Martyrs, containing about 450 inhabitants. In the mid- 
dle, the island rises into eminences, the greatest eleva- 
tion being about 400 feet, and on the west side it 1s rug- 
sed and rocky. The hills produce fine pasture, and along 
the shore are some pleasant plains, which are tolerably 
‘well cultivated: It abounds in valuable minerals, par- 
ticularly a’ beautiful green serpentine. N ear o gad 
ern extremity of the island there is a quarry of white mar- 


decree of the Synod of 


- In the bay of Port-na-curaich, where = ne 
to have first landed; are found nodules of nep 5 ee 
“These beautiful pebbles are of a green’ colour, a 


: | inds ; imes 
made into trinkets of various kinds ; they are sometim 
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cet in silver,'and worn, by the Hebrideans \2¢ amulets 
They are also offered for sale by the ee ec 
visiting the island.’ Among the, ruis, ae er 
places, are to be found several rare plants. ‘ i. : ae 
merous islets and rocks around Iona, those upon its east= 
ern coast are entirely composed of red granite ; this cir-) 
cumstance renders it not improbable that the island was. 
formerly united to the granite coast of Ross in Mull. 

The ruins are much dilapidated, but they are now pre- 
served by a strong wall erected round the principal parts 
by the family of Argyll. If weare to believe the natives, 
St Columba foretold the profanation of his abode, and that 
it would one day be restored to its original splendour and. 
renown." vilewl off .stssin ete oertslt 
_ We shall now, suppose ourselves again upon the main~ 
land at Oban ; from which place we return to Taynuilt. 
Here, instead of proceeding round Loch Awe to the vil- 
lage of Dalmally, we take the road leading directly south- 
ward to the ferry upon.the: lake opposite.to Port Sono- 
chan, by which the distance to Inverary is shortened six 
miles and a half.t No object of interest occurs between 
Taynuilt and the ferry, distant eight miles ; but the 


? 
7 ’ : 


* It may be remarked, that the bishops of the Isles resided here, 
after the Isle of Man was separated from them, and erected into a dis- 
tinct see, in the reign of Edward I. of England, when its bishops as- 
sumed the title of bishops of Sodor and Man, which before that event 
was enjoyed by the bishops of the Isles. During the period when the 
Norwegians, and after them the M‘Donalds, possessed the western . 
Isles, those parts of their dominions situated north of the point of Ard- 
namurchan, were denominated Nordereys, signifying the northward 
Isles; those situated south of that point were called Sudereys, the 
southward Isles. The latter forming the more important division 
gave their name, corrupted into Sodor, to the bishopric, which after 
the separation above alluded to, was retained by the Bishops of ee 

+ We recommend this route to those only who have alread Eat 
led the road round the head of the lake from Dalmally to Oban Su : 
posing the tourist to have arrived at Oban from Fort-William b A 
he ought by no means to omit visiting Dalmally. Seas 
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_ to Oban by Dalmally. Near to Cla 
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appearance of the huge Ben cinity is 
peculiarly Striking, On crossing the lake, which is here 
only half a mile in breadth, to Port Sonochan, we obtain 


a view of ‘its numerous islands, and of Hayfield, (Mac- 
neil, Esq.) upon the opposite shore. From Port Sono- 
chan we proceed to the'village of Cladich, where there js 
an inn, and enter upon the great road from Inverary 
dich, the river of 
The road now ascends 
§ Up upon the south the 


that name has a fine cascade. 
rather high ground, shuttin 
noble scenery of Loch Awe. ‘It then descends into the 
beautiful Glenary, watered by the river Ary, which 
rapidly swells into importance, and forms in its course 
three fine cataracts. The localities of this glen have 
been already noticed in our Second Tour. The appear- 
ance of dense woods and comfortable ‘cottages indicates 
the approach to Inverary, which is situated near to the 
opening of Glenary. | a “ah 

We may here take leave of our readers, having, in our 


former Tour, described the route from Inverary to the 
Scottish capital. ~ | 
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a Y ceepLES. AND DOWN THE 
FROM EDINBURGH TO PEEBLES, RE MELROSE, 


7 r) K 
VALE OF THE TWEED, BY SES 
AND KELSO, TO BERWICK ; THENCE ALONG THE 


COAST BY DUNBAR AND HADDINGTON. 
ROUTE. 

Edinburgh, to Cornhill - ey PMs YE) 
 Penicuik, > 10 Bawick, sr -03 87 

hie ae fe YU AO ea 8 95 

Peebles, - - 5 92 | RentonInn © - 7k 1024 

Inverlethen - =" 6 28» | Cockburnspath —+ = 5 107% 

Yair Bridge - , 10§ 384 |;Dunbar =>. ot) © 9% 117 _ 

Selkirk -— - - 4} 43 | Linton - om 54 1224 

Melrose. - ~ = 7 50 | Haddington’ - 54/128" 

St Boswell’s «= | c 4 54 | Tranent -. - uF 13 

From St Boswell’s to Jed- Musselburgh OMe ] 

pu i hy Bmiles.t es burgh Portobello - ais 581420 
Kelso - 10 64 Edinburgh = OT LaON 
Coldstream = 9 73 





Leavine Edinburgh by Nicolson Street, and the great 
South Road, which is skirted for upwards of a mile by 
handsome villas, the tourist soon passes, on the left, the’ 
massive ruins of Craigmillar Castle, standing on an emi- 
nence ; and half a mile further, also on the left, Libber-) 
ton Village and Church, the latter a modern Gothic 
structure. The village is pleasantly situated upon ele- 
vated ground, and commands a beautiful view of the 
city and castle of Edinburgh, Arthur Seat, and Salis- 
bury Crags, with the noble expanse of the Firth of Forth, . 
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and the Coast of Fife. The beautify] range of the Pent- 
. land Hills, on the right, now forms an interesting object 
5 


in the landscape for several] miles. Half a mile farther 
upon the right, is the elegant mansion of Morton Hal] 
(Trotter, Esq.) and upon the left are Gracemount, (Mrs 
Hay,) and St Catherine’s, (Sir William Rae, Bart.) At 
the distance of a mile is the village of Burdichouse, a cor- 
ruption of Bourdeaux, some French Protestants having 
emigrated thither from the neighbourhood of Bourdeaux, 
upon the revocation of the edict of Nantes, by Lewis 
XIV. in 1685. Half a mile ‘farther on is the village “of 
Straiton. About a mile beyond this, upon the right, is 
seen Woodhouselee, the seat of Mr Tytler, embosomed 
in woods ; and upon the left, Dryden-House, (G. Mer- 
cer, Esq.) Here a road strikes off to Roslin,* which lies 
at the distance of a mile upon the northern bank of the 
north Esk. Tiwo miles farther on, the tourist passes 
Greenlaw, formerly a depot for prisoners of war ; and 
upon the right, Glencorse-House and Church; on ap- 
proaching the north Esk, Auchindinny House, (Inglis, 
Esq.) and the paper-mill of Messrs Cadell and Co. are 
seen on the opposite bank of the river. At the distance 
of other tivo miles, the road enters the populous village of 


PENICUIK, 


pleasantly situated upon the north Esk, and distant from 
Edinburgh ten miles. In the vicinity is the extensive 
. paper-mill of Messrs Cowan and Son ; and about a mle 
and a half higher up the river, Penicuik House, the i e- 
gant seat of Sir George Clerk, Bart. surrounded by ne 
tet fam On leaving Penicuik, we cross the north 
Esk, and at the distance of three miles enter poe os 
shire, where a road strikes off upon the right to Mo 


; | ; 2 (hy : dint oH oh, ; 7 i hbour- 
'® For an account of the scenery and antiquities in this neig R 
f, _- 3 ij *% mi ae URGH. 
hood, see EXcuRs1oNns FROM EDINB 
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‘les farther on, the road passes 


 Dumfries.: Three m 
oe and here the country assumes 


Early Vale on the right, 
hat pastoral appearance W . : 
isle of Taresadaleten Peebles-shire./ Proceeding along 
the banks of Eddleston Water, at the distance. of a mile 
and a half, is Harcus Cottage, (Mackenzie, Esq. of Port- 
more,) on the left. A mile beyond this 1s Eddleston 
Church and Village, where a road strikes off upon ithe 
right to Moffat ; and on the same side is Darnhall, (Lord 
Elibank.) A mile and a half farther on 1s, Cringletie, 
(Lord Cringletie, ) upon the right ; a mile beyond which, 
on the left, is Winkstone, (Anstruther, Esq-) and on the 
opposite side Kidston Mill. A little further on is Cha- 
plehill 5 next appear Rosetta, (Dr Young,) on the right, 
and Venelaw, (Erskine, Esq.) on the left ; and passing 


faye OTS 


the road.enters the ancient royal burgh of 
‘a durbpst 9 > donautt cnely sregstpt 


PEEBLES, | 


the county town, distant from. Edinburgh : twenty-two 
miles. It is situated near the 3 junction of Eddleston 
Water with the River Tweed, in a beautiful and well- 
cultivated plain, surrounded on all sides by lofty moun- 
tains. It is divided into the old and new town by the 
Eddleston, and over the Tweed.is an elegant bridge of 


in an elegant modern church. 


five arches. ‘The main street is spacious, and terminates 
ry ee, : Ts. “4 : 4 


Peebles was a favourite summer residence of the kings 


of Scotland, being at a short distance from the metro- 
polis, and on the direct road to Ettrick Forrest ; and is 
the scene of “ Peebles to the Play,” a’ poem| of the ac! 
complished King James I. Though fortified at one time: 
it was repeatedly plundered and burnt by the English? 
: There are in the town the remains of a magnificent 
conventual church, built by Alexander III. in'1257, and 
N2 | 





hich characterizes nearly the 


Tweedside House, (Allan, Esq. of Glen,) on the right, - 
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Which was possessed by Red, or Trinity Friars, an order 


| | ption of Christians enslaved by 
the Saracens 3 also the ruins of an ancient yar; \ 


dedicated to St Andrew : 


3 ) : this was used a8 a stable by 
Cromwell’s soldiers, who demolished its roof. The po- 


pulation of the town and parish does not mucl 
2700. 
_ The tourist will scarcely fail to remark the striking 
difference between the grandeur of the Highland moun- 
tains’ and the’ beautiful appearance of the hills in the 
whole of this tract ‘of country. - While the former tower 
to a magnificent height, and pierce the clouds with their 
flinty naked peaks, they present a bold and serrated out- 
line, their’sides being variegated with rocks, woods, and 
heath ; the latter rise in graceful curves to a conical 
summit ; sometimes they exhibit a tabulated form, and 
are covered with the richest herbage. Each has its long 
retiring glen, through which some mountain brook winds 
its way to join a greater stream. 

These glens, or hopes, as they are called, have been 
the favourite haunts of the Scottish muse, whose most 
valued effusions bear the impress of this pastoral scenery. 
This district is in truth the land of song ; and every river 
and burn is familiar to the lovers of Scottish music. - 
| It may be observed, that this hilly region, see 
the usual lines of march of invading*armies, was seldom 
the scene of hostilities upon a large scale ; ee " nat 
dreadfully exposed to the incursions of ad je z 
cp ae te eer eee 
castles were constructed by the a Ae : 
the lower parts of the ‘Teed ; and the ein was cn 
re nhie the great feudal proprietors towa 
Ofte ods ye air Pees y ote tories, the 
in ete senate, Bana, ee eA sche reception 

lowest: being vaulted, and appropriated 
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cattle in times, of danger. _By, common 
| to have been, alternately, built 
ver ; and each communicated with 
elow it, by. kindling @. fire on the 


of horses and 
consent, the towers 2PPeAt, 


on both sides, of,the.11 
the one above, and b 
partizan, which was the signal of an incursion. By these 
signals a track of country; seventy miles long and fifty 
broad, from Berwick to Bield, near the source of the 
Tweed, was alarmed in a very few hours. ae 
"The most westerly of these forts was Thanes Castle, 
near to that of Drummelzier, * about ten miles above 
Peebles. , Between Thanes Castle and Peebles were 


eight other fortresses ; and about a mile above the town 


stands Neidpath Castle, which is in a less ruinous state 
than the others: it Js situated upon a rock projecting 
over the north bank of the Tweed, which. here runs 
through a deep, narrow, and well-wooded glen. , This 
ancient castle is built of whinstone, and its walls are 
eleven feet thick... . »!. 7 aot UkAto 
The origin of Neidpath Castle is uncertain. It was 
once the chief residence of the Frasers, who were sheriffs 
of this county, and from whom the families of Lovat 
and Salton in the north are descended. The last of this 
family, in the male line, was the gallant Sir Simon 
Fraser, who, along with Cummin, thrice defeated. the 
English in one day at Roslin in 1303. One of his two 
daughters and co-heiresses married the ancestor of the 
Marquis of Tweeddale, whose family afterwards quarter- 
ed the arms of the Frasers with theirown. The second 
Earl of Tweeddale was a warm adherent of Charles II 
and his castle of Neidpath held out longer against one 
well than any place south of the Forth. The Tweeddale 
family sold this and other estates to the first Duke of 


_ 
7 


. 

; oe these castles belonged to the once powerful family of Tweedie 

but escended by. marriage to the Hays. The famous Merli 
is said to have resided at Drummelzier, where his graye is still sin 
ed out beneath an aged thorn. fee 
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Queensberry ;and this éastle 
sidence of the Duke’s e] 
Rutherglen, Lord Neid 
last Duke of Queensberry, the Earl of Wem 
ed to the Neidpath estate’ as heir of entail. 


At the town of Peebles, the Tweed has fallen 1000 
feet from its summit level ; and thence to the sea its fal] 


YSS succeed: 


romantic dells, 


Leaving Peebles, the tourist proceeds down this charm- 
ing valley, along the northern bank of the river. At a 


short distance is Kerfield, (Ker, Esq- ;) on the opposite 
adow, and beyond it 


bank of the Tweed’ is King’s Me 
Haystoun, (Sir John Hay, Bart.) “At the distance of 
other two miles upon the right are the ruins of Hors- 
burgh Castle, the property of the ancient family of Hors- 
burgh ; and on the southern bank of the'river is Kail- 
zie, (Campbell, Esq:) ‘A mile further, upon the left, 
is Nether Horsburgh, (Campbell, Esq.) once also.a for- 
tress ; and at the distance of another mile, upon the op- 
posite bank of the river, is Cardrona, (Williamson, Esq.) 
where are the remains of another place of strength ; on 
the left is Glen. Ormiston House. Two miles beyond 
this is the parish church. of Inverleithen ; andat the 
mouth of Leithen Water:is the village of 


gr 4% 
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INVERLEITHEN,  ~ 


rapidly rising into notice as a watering-place moe Ns 
celebrity of its springs, in quality resembling a & 
Harrowgate. A: veranda and other seu me | 
been provided for the use: of the ladies 4 ‘gent: . He 
who use the ‘water ; but the: want of public rooms is still) 
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mile beyond this, the road crosses Caddon 
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severely felt by the numerous summer visitants. - Ws 
hope that some spirited individual will step forward ane 
get these established upon a scale | suitable to the ac- 
commodation required. . Here is a woollen manufactory, 
giving employment to the younger branches of the inha- 
bitants. giles iy on! HAT as 5s ous 

The situation of this village, in a sequestered vale, is 
most delightful, having the Tweed in front, and the 
woods of ‘Traquair ascending to the summits of the op- 
posite hills. Ona rising ground immediately adjoiing 
the village, are ‘the ruins of a fortification, with three 
lines of circumvallation, and inclosing more than an acre 
of ground. No cement appears to have been employed 
in uniting the stones, of which an enormous quantity 
had been collected to form the lines. Every eminence 
almost in this parish has its ruined circular fort, hence 
denominated rings by the common people, and sometimes, 
most absurdly, Roman Camps. 

Crossing the Leithen, Traquair House, the principal 
seat of the Earl of Traquair, is seen on the opposite 
bank of the Tweed ; part of it is of very remote anti- 
quity. On the side of the hill overlooking the lawn are 
fine thorn trees, the interesting vestige of that thicket, 
famous in song as “‘ The Bush aboon Traquair.” 
ese ae een upon the right is Pirn, (Hors- 
are 3) an AL ea miles further on, the road enters 
hizaha ESA ae oe 

€ distance of a mile on the opposite side 


of the river, is Elibank Tower in ruins. The scenery. 


around is wild and pastoral. Two miles 

also upon the right, is Ashiesteel, once the sits of Si, 
poetry. A 
Water, and 
e village of 
» 1t passes Fairnalie, 
air, the seat of Aléx- 


Walter Scott, Bart. and celebrated in his 


joins that from’ Edinburgh to Selkirk 

é . : 
Clovenfords. Two miles further on, ao 
(Pringle, Esq.) on the left, and Y 
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ander Pringle; Esq. of Whitebank, delightfully situated 


on the opposite bank ; then crosses the ‘Tweed; now 
3 


a deep and noble river, overhung with wood, } Yair 
Bridge. A mile beyond the bridge, on the left, i Sun- 
derland Hall, (Miss Plummer.) Leaving the banks, of 
the Tweed, the road, at the distance of other two miles 

crosses the river Ettrick ; and, half a mile further, enters 
the royal burgh of 


SELKIRK, 


pleasantly situated upon rising ground, to the northward 
looking down upon the Ettrick, and having in view the 
River Tweed, flowing through beautiful plantations. * 
The citizens of Selkirk, led ‘by their town-clerk, 
William Brydone, displayed the most heroic valour at 
the battle of Flodden in 1513. The standard taken by 
them on that occasion is to be seen in possession of the 
corporation of weavers, and is annually carried by them 


‘in procession when riding their ‘marches. Brydone’s 


sword is still in the possession of his lineal descendant. 
After this battle, so fatal to the nobility of Scotland, 
the English entirely destroyed the town by fire. In 
1535-6, James V. granted many new privileges to the 
corporation. The charter: proceeds in the common form, 
to erect anew the town into a royal burgh. © This charter 
he confirmed when of age, April 8, 1538, by a second 
charter, extending those privileges, and adding other 
« For the gude, trew, and thankful service done 


Sra ” The many marks 


and to be done to ws be owre lovittis. 
F 2 ile* fron Selk he eastward of a rising 

-* About a mile*from Selkirk, and to t d 
| round covered with copsewood, called Hareheadwood, on cn big 
a bank of the river Ettrick, is the plain of Philiphaugh, where 


trose’s army was surprised and ¢ | = 
Pe eaiel by en David Lesley, in 1645. The estate of Pes 
2 h continues in possession of the family of its ancient proprictor, 


«« The bold Outlaw Murray,” 


the hero of the ancient border ballad. 
ee (aU me ( 


d dispersed. by the covenanters, ° 
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of royal favour conferred upon the burgh by the young 
king are sufficient proof of the value attached to their 


valour displayed on Flodden Field. ‘The beautiful bal- 


lad of « The Flowers of ‘the Forest,” was composed on 
the loss’ sustained ‘by the citizens of Selkirk, at Flod- 


den. At a much earlier period, the archers of Selkirk 


or Ettrick Forest distinguished themselves at the fatal 
battle of Falkirk, fought by Wallace against King Ed- 
ward I. in 1298; they were commanded by Sir’ John 
Stewart of Bonkill, brother to the Steward of Scotland, 
and many fell around the dead body of their gallant lead- 
er. There are-few remains of this ancient forest, the 
favourite chace of the Scottish: kings, the country, ex- 
cepting the banks of some romantic stream or seclud- 
ed dell, haying been completely: denuded of its natural 
wood. | 
The population of the town and parish is about 2700. 
Selkirk gives the title of Earl to a branch of the family . 
of Douglas. Adjoining the town is The Haining, the 
seat of John Pringle, Esq. of Clifton, pleasantly situated | 
amidst woods, with a fine sheet of water in front of the 
mansion. | 3! | 
Two miles above Selkirk, at the confluence of the Et- 
trick and the Yarrow, is the plain of Carterhaugh, the 
scene of the old ballad of “ Young Tamlane.” Hae the 
peasantry still point out some of those rings in the green 
sward, supposed by them to be traces of fairy cere 
a SoD A ae, me roe aes the stands of milk 
a view to his di star ane Sb age 
0 senchantment. A mile further up th 
Yarrow is Bowhill, surrounded by plantations Se 
; » &@ nob] 
mansion of the Buccleuch family. At the distane 
little more than another mile higher up, on a sees 


formed by the Yarrow, amid wi 
, amid wild and 
stand the romantic ruins of = pee betel BUCucrY; 
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NEWARK CASTLE, 


once a favourite hunting-seat of the kings of Scotland 

Its form is that of a large square tower, surrounded by 
a wall, and defended by flanking turrets... It js ate 
ediby many to be the birth-place of the celebrated Mary 
Scott, the « Flower of Yarrow,” for whose hand even 
foreign nobles contended ; but the more general opinion 
is, that she was the daughter of Scott of Dryhope, and. 
married Scott of Harden. Her daughter, ‘according to 
this tradition, married Eliott of Stobbs, known in’ song 
as “ Gibbie with the golden garters.” Gibbie finding 
it inconvenient to take his wife home after the nuptials, 
prevailed with Harden to lodge her for some time, upon 


' condition that he was to receive for her board the plun- 


der gained during the first harvest moon; a condition 
, highly characteristic of the licentious spirit of the age, 
when every chief was a freebooter, and the lady used to 
hint the want of provisions to the males of the family 
by placing a pair of spurs upon the table before them. 
Newark Castle, it will be recollected, is the principal 
scene of Sir Walter Scott’s beautiful poem, < the Lay 
of the Last Minstrel.” In the court of the castle, a 
number of the royalist prisoners, taken at the battle of 
Philiphaugh, were shot by the orders of General Lesley. 
The. late Mungo Park, the celebrated traveller, was 
born at Fowlshiels, a farm-house on the banks of the 


Yarrow, opposite to Newark Castle: _ Bit 

| Leaving Selkirk for Melrose, the road runs along ‘the 
south bank of the Ettrick, and at the distance of about 
a mile enters Roxburghshire, or Teviotdale- Two miles 
farther on, the Ettrick flows into the Tweed. The roa 
now proceeds along the banks of the latter river, whic i 
makes a noble sweep an he Pee a ae a 

i i r > a | 
Hills, to the point at y Ur 
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miles. A mile and a half beyond the junction of the 

Ettrick and the Tweed, the tourist passes upon, the 

left, | Le areca a8 ~ dept titlnttOn 
ABBOTSFORD, 


the superb mansion of Sir Walter Scott, Bart. sur- 
rounded: by the extensive and finely wooded demesne 
of the highly gifted baronet. Immediately below Ab- 
botsford, the Tweed is joined from the north by Gala 


water, whose youths are celebrated in song, as ‘the 
braw lads o” Gala Water,” and are extolled as match- 
less, even by those of “ Ettrick shaws and Yarrow 
braes,” in one of Burns's beautiful Lyrics.* A mile fur- 
ther down, the Pavilion, the charming mansion of Lord 
Somerville, is seen upon the northern bank of the river, 
and below it the village of Gattonside, situated on the 
declivity of the hill of that name. The road joins the 


* On the banks of the Gala, about a mile above its confluence with 
the Tweed, lies Galashiels, which a few years ago was a small village, 
but is x ow a.sple eof considerable importance, and, considering its 

ovgyplic mast flourishing town in the south of Scotland. It 
: 2000 inhabitants, chiefly employed in the woollen 
manufacture, some” of which is inferior only to the finest’ cloths 
produced in England; much, however, may be expected from the ac- 
tivity, industry, and ingenuity of the inhabitants, aided by the liberal 
and enlighteried views of Mr Scott of Gala, the superior of the grounds. 

The principal disadvantages of this town as a place of trade, in 
common with the inland southern counties of Scotland, are the disease 
ave coal and the want of water carriage. It is in contemplation to 

ring the Carlisle mail-coach road through, or near to the town : this 
with the projected rail-road from Berwick and Kelso, will be the 


means of facilitating the inter : 
eounttry. & course with the more distant parts of the 






Lane otherwise interesting to the tourist for the beauties of its 
oe seh i embosomed among lofty hills, whose sloping sides are 
bs vet while their summits are mostly covered with thriving 
sq.) sae the neighbourhood, are Gala-House, (John Scott, 
Breeens eran? (James Pringle, Esq.) Wester Langlee, (Thomas 
paar ee) Abbotsford, (Sir Walter Scott, Bart.) ‘The distance 

hiels to Melrose is 44 miles. [PF ROY ty a Nd 
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one from Edinburgh by 
and, passing the village 
new church of Melrose 


Gala Water at Melrose Bridge, 
of Darnick on the right, and the 
on the left, enters the town of 


MELROSE, 


seven miles from Selkirk, pleasantly situated upon the 
south bank of the Tweed, and at the base of the Eildon 
Hills. 

The celebrated abbey is in the immediate vicinity of 
the town. From the symmetry of its parts, the gran- 
deur of its columns, and the beauty of its stone, Melrose 
Abbey is one of the most superb structures ever reared 
in this country. It was founded by David I. in 1136, 
by whom it was munificently endowed, dedicated to the 
Virgin Mary, and conferred upon Monks of the Cister- 
tian order. * | 

This ancient monastery, built in the form of a cross, 
has suffered most severely at different periods. The 
English army in-its retreat, under Edward II. having 
plundered and despoiled it in 1322, Robert Bruce gave 
L. 2000 Sterling for repairing and rebuilding it. In 
1384, it was burnt by the English under Richard II. ; 
in 1545, Evers and Laytoun plundered it ; and again, in 
the same year, it was destroyed by the Earl of Hertford, 
while Queen Mary was an infant. It was sadly defaced in 
1560, at the period of the Reformation ; and lastly, it 
was bombarded by Cromwell from the, Gattonside Hills. 
” The remains of this magnificent edifice, affording un- 
questionably the finest specimens of Gothic ayaa 
and sculpture in Scotland, are 258 feet long trom i Z 

to west, 137 feet broad, and 943 in circumference. 4 he 


“© The Monks wrote a Chronicle of this monastery ie x ra Ee) 
to 1270, or, more properly, to the death of Wallace, A. D. 


Aint FE i in ** Rerum Anglicarum 
This curious historical record was printed in ~ 4 ) 


Scriptores.” Oxon, 1684, fol. The original en. rt oe Abbeys 
written upon vellum, is preserved in the Advocates’ Library. 
“Si 
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spire of the centre tower has long since disappeared. The 
tower jtself, the highest accessible point of the remain- 
ing edifice,’ is 84 feet. high. The. grand east window 
has been particularly admired, and is of unparalleled 
beauty and elegance ; the’ great south window has ma- 
jesty; but not the light elegance of the eastern. The 
principal buttresses “terminate with Gothic pinnacles of 
the finest tabernacle ‘work. The windows, as well as: 
the buttresses ranged along the sides, are ornamented 
with figures admirably rth ‘and with richly sculp-' 
tured niches ; the statues placed in them were demo-’ 
lished. so lately as 1649. ‘The extreme height of the 
south window is 61 feet, and breadth:27 feet ; that of 
the east window 57 feet, and breadth 28 fect. 

The ruins of the cloisters to the~ north-west of the 
church are enriched with Gothic ornaments. At the 
north entry of the church, is a beautiful Saxon door, its 
embellishments executed i in the finest style. On the north 
‘side are vestiges ‘of other buildings connected with the 
convent ; thesen with the gardens, were enclosed at one’ 
time within a wall of a mile in circuit. This edifice, 
when entire, éxtended considerably to the westward? 
and on that’ side was the grand entrance. | : 

The: roof of the aimed: of which a ‘part is still re~ 
maining, was ‘supported by clustered pillars, the pedestals: 
and capitals being elegantly ornamented with wreaths 
of flowers and foliage, and the roof itself with scripture 
pst and beautiful embossed work.. The whole of 

e carving is’ § 

oo ee oe aa 

such exquisite ‘sculpture. The height of the ati y cf 

grand 

pillars is 36 feet ; the circumference round the shafts 

Gate Dox Poa arches from top to bottom 53 feet. 
e of the chancel’ is'a statue of St Peter, 


_ with the j aa of his ‘Apostolic’ office ; “ear to! this 


> 
. A 














» With a sword in his hand 
beautiful spiral staire | 
| case, al 

much admired. In that part of the church Where Baie 


lic worship was performed until 1810, ‘are two rows of 
pillars so: exquisitely ornamented, that the neath i 
may be compared to the figuring of the richest lace. 
Under the east window stood the high altar, beneath 
which Alexander II. was buried ; he died at Kerrera in 
an expedition to the Western Isles in 1249. A large 


marble stone is pointed out as the monarch’s tomb ; 


others suppose it to be.that of St Waldeve, the second 
abbot of Melrose, who died in 1158. Here, also, accord: 


ing to the best historians, was deposited the heart of the 
great King Robert Bruce, his body having been buried in _ 


the: Abbey of Dunfermline. He died at Cardross, near 
Dumbarton, 7th June 1329. 


In this monastery was interred: Michael Scott of Bal. 


wearie, who) flourished in the thirteenth century, and 
whose discoveries in chemistry and other sciences, led to 
the belief that he was a wizard. » To this fane does Sir 
Walter Scott make William of Deloraine come at dead 
of night to open the magician’s tomb, and possess him- 
self of the fatal book. A cicerone of the place pretends 
to point out the tomb on the south of the chancel, though 
really it has not yet been discovered, excepting by the 
eye of the Poet. 


Many of the great family of Douglas, after they be- 


came Lords of Liddisdale, were buried in this church ; 
among these were, William Douglas, the Knight of 
Liddisdale, for his valour called the Flower of Chivalry ; 


who. barbarously murdered the gallant Sir Alexander, 
Ramsay, and was himself killed while hunting 1, Et-. 
trick Forest; in 1353; William, first Earl of Douglas, 


who was wounded at the battle of Poictiers in 1356, and 


who died in 1384; and James, second Earl of Douglas, 
who fell in the battle of Otterburn, which was fought 
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MELROSE ABBEY. © 309 
st 1388, with Henry Perey, the renowned 
ho was made prisoner. ‘Their tombs occupy- 
s, are near the high altar ; these were de- 
faced by the English, under Sir Ralph Evers, and Sir 
Brian Latoun, in 1545; a dishonour for which their 
descendant the Earl of Angus* vowed a bloody revenge. 


19th Augu 


ing two crypt 


Having hastily collected the borderers, with a much in- 


ferior force he encountered the English army at Lilliard’s 
Edge, (Ancrum Moor,) and signally defeated them. 
Both leaders were slain in the action. cd NEO 
Telrose Abbey, and the lands connected with it, are 
the property of his Grace the Duke of Buccleuch and 
Queensberry. | 

In this vicinity are the Eildon Hills, so remarkable 


for their beauty. They are the Z'rimontium of the Ro- 


mans and of Ptolemy. Properly speaking, they form 
but one hill, having an immense base of six or seven 
miles in compass, and three summits, the highest being 


* This was Archibald Douglas, sixth Earl of Angus, who mar- 
ried Margaret of England, queen dowager.of James IV. He com- 
manded the van of the Scottish army in the fatal battle of Pinkie, 10th 
September 1547. At an earlier period, he displayed his ae 
and generalship in the neighbourhood of Melrose. In 1528, havin 
the person of James V. then a-minor, in his power, he sadartel 
him into this country onan expedition for repressing the turbulen 
of the Armstrongs. The youthful monarch and his stern guardi : 
returning from Jedburgh, had slept at Melrose ; and Home Sa cen 
with their followers, who were in the interest of Angus had ua 
sae ts ee when, early in the morning, the Laird of Buccleuch: 
of horsemen, were observed comin iden Hill. 
(Bowden-Moor,) in battle array, to intercept Meares is 
restore him to freedom. Buccleuch refused to retire; and hi ee 
haying dismounted to receive the charge made by the follow ee, 
Anges, a fierce and obstinate conflict commenced at a ‘lea a 
sa re aanpes oom reese ore field,) about a a 
; e village of Darnick ; ie 
pat Kerrs returning, upon hearing ‘he shouts of a ae nega 
the victory in favour of Angus. ~~ sie] Pans 
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1364 feet in altitude. On the north-east hill are ves- 


tiges of a Roman camp, above a mile and a half in cir- 


cumference, enyironed by two fosses and mound 
earth; the pretorium is very distinct. We eet 
commend to the tourist to ascend this hill, ime 
as 4 rare wal) enjoy an enchanting, extensive, 
en se J pee eenng prospect. On the north side of 

; are traces of another camp, strongly for- 
tified with a double trench, from which a large ditch 
extends two miles westward to another camp on the top 
of Caldshiels hill.. On the: summit. of Gattonside hill, 
north of the Tweed, there jhas been a large camp sur- 
rounded with a stone wall about half a mile in circuit ; 
and not far eastward from it, upon an elevation opposite 
to Newstead, are traces of .a camp with a deep ditch 
about three quarters of a mile round, called Chester- 
knoll.. To the south-west: of these hills are visible re- 
mains of the eastern Roman military road. 

An agreeable excursion may be made from Melrose 
to Earlston, about two, miles up the Leader, which 
descends. from the Lammermuir hills, and gives name 
to the district of Lauderdale. 

Nearly two miles below Melrose, the Tweed and 
Leader unite ; the opening of the latter river with its 
mill and bridge, and the house of Drygrange, (Tod, 
Esq.) form a most beautiful scene. The bridge of Dry- 
grange across the Tweed is an elegant structure of three 
arches, the centre one being 105 feet in the span. It 
was built. by 2 common mason at the village of New- 


stead, for less than ‘L. 1500; and for taste and inge-' 


nuity, far excels many more costly bridges, CEE by 


- Upwards of a mile above Drygrange is the hill of 

Cowdenknows, still waving with its.“ bonny broom ; 

and seated at the foot of it is the house of Cowden- 
-& ile further up the Leader 1s 


knows, (Dr Home.) <A mile 
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the village of Earlston, where resided the celebrated 
Thomas $Erceldoune, better known by the appellation 
of Lhe Rhymer, but whose real name was Learmont- 
His castle, now in ruins, is still pointed out as “ Rhy- 


mer’s Tower.” He died in the latter end of the 13th. 


century, and his memory, even. after the lapse of above 
five hundred years, is regarded with no common interest- 
This remarkable man was celebrated also as a prophet. 
The Eildon Tree, beneath the shade of which, it is said, 


he was wont to meet the Queen of Faery, now no longer — 
exists ; but the spot is marked by a large stone, called 
Eildon Tree Stone, not far from Melrose. Among 


other predictions, he is said to have foretold the un- 


timely death of Alexander III. in 1286, and the cala- — 


mities that ensued to the kingdom. He is the author 
of the metrical romance of “ Sir Tristrem,” the earliest 
specimen of Scottish poetry hitherto published. In 
the fore wwall of the church of Earlston is the following 
inscription:— : . | 


‘¢ Auld Rhymer’s race lies in this place.” 


A mile higher up, delightfully situated upon the banks 


of the Leader, is Carolside, the seat of James Hume, 


Esq.* 


: Before leaving Melrose, it may not be improper to inform the 
tourist, that this town is supposed to be the ** Kennaguhair”’.of the 
Author of Waverley, the residence of Captain Clutterbuck, and its 
celebrated abbey, the prototype of “¢ The Monastery.” 

About 2 quarter of a mile to the westward of the abbey is the 
Weird Hill, a beautiful green mound rising some hundred feet abo 
the Tweed, and, in the olden time, supposed to have been a ‘eoaee 
fairy resort. Immediately below it is the dam, where the 
oe i: Pie a have been ducked by the White Lady of ifn 

cen out a mile and a half above thi esti 
old bridge across the Tweed, which Pewaae ere a - aie 
munication between Lothian and the abbey. This bridge eee 


ber, and rested on three pillars, while it was supported by two abut 
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h Scott, 
of the Tweed. It belongs to Hug ty) 
“several hundred feet above the Merse, Sm 
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After leaving, Melrose, 
ern shoulder of Eildon hi 
; ; . 


ments. Upon the middle pier was a house, 
, way, for the keeper of the draw-bridge. 
still known by the name of the Girth 
hospital was founded by Malcolm IV. 
tuary; and two hostelrics were built 
Here Sir Piercie Shafton is suppose 
Molindinara.’ The Girth Gate was 
ing along the top of that ridge of hills on the east side of Gala W ater, 
and to the northward. forming the boundary between the county of 
‘Mid-Lothian and Berwickshire. In later times, it became a favourite 


the road wind 


S round the east- 
ll, for about t] 


iree miles, when 


built over an arched gate- 
From this there Was a road, 


Gate, to Soutra Hill; where an 


having the Privileges of a sanc- 
for the convenience of pilgtims. 
d to have halted with his « Jair 
anciently a Roman road, stretch- 


road of the Border moss-troopers, and probably on that account got 


the name of the Girth Gate. 
About half a mile to the westward of the present. bridge over the 


_ Tweed, the Elven Water (corrupted into Ellwand) falls into that river, 


after winding through the beautiful woods of Langlee. Above these, 
the stream descends from’ a romantic and solitary dell, called the 
Fairy, or Nameless Dean ; because it was not thought to be canny, 
to name, or speak familiarly of these gentry, the fairies. . They were 
supposed not only to haunt this glen, but to take so much delight in 
it, as to reside under the green and steep banks, where they occasion- 
ally occupied themselves in making those curious stones of fantastic 
forms, which, particularly after heavy rains, are often found in the 
bed of the Elven. They are shaped like boots and shoes, guns and 
pistols, bonnets, cradles, ale-caps or quechs, and doubtless are petri- 
factions. Above this, we find the well where young Glendinning is 
supposed to have met with the White Lady, and near to which the 
fatal rencounter took place. At a short distance the’glen opens on the 
ruins of Hillslop Tower, which is supposed to be ‘* Glendearg. Here 
the hills form a kind of amphitheatre, and completely shelter this se- 
cluded tower from the north and east, winds. It bears on the oes 
lintel the date 1585, and is the property of Mr Borthwick ct oe 
ston, a descendant of the Lords Borthwick. At no erent ae 
the northward, stand the ruins of Colmsley and Langs ah a a 
the former of which is mentioned by its name in the roma | 
ane a of Avenel is supposed to be Smailholm Tower, .which is 


j -d_of. Melrose, and 2 miles north 
situated about 6 miles to the eastward of ae Me len. een 


pigs se 


ailholm Tower commands | 
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it enters a beau : t , 
that town it passes, on the left, the village of Dante 
a place remarkable for the remains of another religious 


building, called Red Abbeystead. A mile beyond it cB 
the left, is Old Melrose, a sweetly sequestered spot, 
situated on a neck of land .almost surrounded by the 
- Tweed. Old Melrose was famous for its ancient mo- 
nastery of Culdees, said to have been founded about the 
end of the sixth century by Aidan, a monk of the cele- 


brated monastery of Iona. St Cuthbert was made abbot 
of this convent in 643. -From this point there is a fine 
view of the’ steep and lofty banks of the river, covered 
with copsewood, opposite to Old Melrose, and of Glads- 
wood, (Anderson, Esq-) Two miles beyond Melrose, is 
the village of Eildon, and to the right, the elegant man- 
sion of Eildon Hall, (Alexander Henderson, Esq.) situ- 


ated amidst fine plantations on the southern declivity of — 
_ Eildon Hill. The road now joins that from Edinburgh 


to Jedburgh by, Lauder, and passes the village of New- 


town, which commands a beautiful view of the surround — 


+e 


ing country, “19s ess “ening sae aR 
_ Ata short distance, a road strikes off on the left to 
the suspension bridge across the Tweed, and conducts to 
a view from the Lammermuir hills on the north, to the Cheviot hills 
on the south’;’from Berwick on the east, to Liddisdale and Ettrick 
Forest on the west, including the whole.of Teviotdale. It stands 
upon a rock that rises out of a morass, formerly a lake, surrounded 
by craggy hills, and could only be approached on ‘the west side by a 
draw-bridge. West! of the tower, at a short distance, is the watch- 
crag, or beacon-hill, == | 5, | het) 4, ee A jean 
Smailholm Tower is the scene of the fine ballad of “ The Eve of 
St Jolin,” and is also celebrated in the Poem of Ma 
ter Scott, in his childhood, resided at Sandyknow, within a quarter of a 
mile of Smailholm Tower, with his grandmother on the father’s side. 


grand- 


The farm of Sandyknow had’ been occupied by Sir Walter's 
father, under a lease from his relative, Mr Scott of Harden. 
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tiful champaign country. A mile below’ 
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‘Dryburgh Abbey, about a:mile distant, on. the north 
-bank of the'river, within the countyof Berwick.* . About 


’ 


‘This /bridge was erected in 1818, at the expense of ‘the Earl of 
Buchan, whose fine seat of Dryburgh is near the Abbey. It consists 
of a platform of wood, elevated about eighteen feet above the surface 
of the water, by chains fixed to pillars on each side of the river. ts 
extreme length is 260 feet ; and its breadth is four feet, being con- 
structed for foot-passengers and led horses. The appearance of it is 
remarkably light and elegant; and’ the 'adjoining scenery is beautify) 
“and picturesque. | 7 
The Abbeyof Dryburgh: well deserves a visit from the tourist. 
{t, stands on a richly. wooded. peninsula, almost surrounded by the 
Tweed ; | and the rugged outlines of the gray ruins are finely relieved 


_ by the soft green of the surrounding orchards. Nothing remains of the 
building exceptits walls but these are carefully preserved by the noble - 


proprietor, the Earl of Buchan. The ‘Abbey was founded by Hugh 
de Morville, Lord of Lauderdale, or, according to another account, by 
David I. about the year 1150. It was burnt by the English army 
under Edward II. in 1322, and repaired by Robert Bruce. It was 
again plundered and burnt by the Earl of Hertford in 1545. In a 
niche, surrounded by a Saxon arch, is an excellent bust of the present 
noble proprietor, sculptured when he was sixty years of age. 

About a hundred yards from the Abbey is'the mansion of the Earl 
of Buchan ; the lawn is adorned with stately trees. About three-quar- 
ters of a mile distant, ona rocky eminence overlooking the river, amidst 


hanging woods, is a colossal statue of the immortal Wallace, erected 


o by his Lordship. Though his name be dear to every true 
Séatieanii rhs aie fast the Eat] of Buchan to erect the first mo- 
nument to his memory, in that)land for which he'so nobly fought and 
died, Itis of the height/of 21:fect, and stands on'a a op feet 
high, so that it may be seen for many miles Sars sy, e Ss me 
wrought out of a block of excellent freestone, whi : is om i. P % 
the estate. It “is/remarkably well PrUporecre an ee : no 
credit upon the artist, Mr Smith of Darnick. “eee steel me 
temple, ‘built also by his' Lordship, and dedicated tot ne she ae 
upon , rising ground near the gardens. ‘The figures of hs mete 
aes rélievo emboss the central ornament, which is surmountee oy 

statue of the Apollo Belvidere, nbellis 7 
aE the poets, Ossian, Drummond eae, oe piste ng 

The burial-place of the family of Halyburton, 


: f , oo tn ea yar eS 


and embellished by memorial . 
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ll’s Green and 

further! on; we reach: St Boswe! 
pe ‘Here, upon the large green through 1 aia 
the road runs, is held annually, on the 18th of July, the 


principal fair, for'sheep-and lambs, in the south of Scot- 


land. * ~~ Proceeding - ‘towards: Kelso, distant ‘about ten 
miles, by a good road on the south side. of the ‘Tweed, 


ancient. proprietors of Dryburgh, within the precincts fice aioe?» 
has been ‘assigned by. Lord. Buchan. to Sir Walter Sco 2 ts a 
scendant of that family, whose lady lies buried here. pon : e 
nence to the north, is Bemerside-House, the property of Mr Haig, o 

whose very. ancient farnily Thomas the ‘Rhymer i is said to have: pro- 
phesied, | | | 7 

‘¢ Betide, betide, shais'er betide, <a wire 
_ Haig shall be Haig of Bemerside.”* 7 


_* As the tourist may be inclined. to visit J edburgh, oat the scenery 
upon the banks of the Teviot to Kelso, we shall here describe the 
route, which: is about nine sniles) longer than that along the banks of 
the Tweed. | 

» At St Boswell’s. Green, we rel the Kelso. road on the left, and 
proceed southwards; at the distance ; of a mile, is Ellieston, (Tulloch, 
.sq.) on the right. . Two miles further:on, the road passes through 
Ancrum. Moor, or. Lilliard’s Edge, where the victory was obtained 
over the English by the Earl of. Angus in 1545. The place derived 


the latter of its, names from a young woman named Lilliard, who _ 


exemplified the heroic.valour of Witherington, fighting on the side 
of the Scots.. A tombstone was erected over her grave on the field of 
battle, with the following inscription : — 


~~ . 


‘¢ Pair maiden Lilliard lies under hisMtanes: 
Little was her stature, but great was her fame; 
~ On the English lads she laid mony thumps, 
And when her legs were off, she fought upon her stumps. 3 


This tombstone, much defaced, has only been removed within these 
few years. Upon the left i is Penielheugh, a conspicuous eminence, 
on which a monument was ‘erected by the late Marquis of Lothian 
to commemorate the battle of Waterloo. 

A mile beyond this, the road passes: Ancrum: House, (Scott, 
on the right, overlooking the junction of the Ale with the 
_and on the opposite bank of the former stream, 
crum. “In the neighbourhood are some curio 
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Teviot ; 
is the Village of An- 
us vestiges of former 
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~The abbey of Jedburgh is a magnifi 
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we leave the village of Lessud 
Wh orcthle enon the left 
den-Hou Esqy+t of AR sg et 


iy if : 


» oh? \ OF ele a 
: : SiS td } shal nit? . 4 : oes . 
: : e : 


times:' Below! Ancrum-House. on en sp 
of caves,in which are pd ata a ofthe Ale; ate/a number 
holes for the ge.of the’ smc py Coimaneys or fire places, with 
oles tor, the passage of the smoke from the back part of the ca, 
the outside of the bank.’ Upon a rising proung Pres grhee cave,to 
: pon a nsing ground at the bottom of th 
village, close to the side of the river, stood what were called the M 7 
tan walls. | These were strongly built of stone and lime, in the figure 
of a parallelogram. Vaults have been found within the inclosed $ “4 
and.the neighbouring grounds; and human bones have been ae 
up py the piouen ayers adjoining the river. There is a tradi- 
tion that the building and surroundin 7 $n hee Irae 
of Malta. | : ur eey Seimei coed the) Knights 
Beyond Ancrum, at some distance, on the left, is Mount Teviot, a 
fine seat of the Marquis of Lothian, whose second title is Earl of Ne 
crum. On the right is Chesters, (Ogilvie, Esq:) The tourist now 
crosses the river Teviot by Ancrum bridge, and next, the road from 
Kelso to Hawick.’ On the right is Tympandean ; a mile further, upon 
the left, is Bonjedward, (Jerdan, Esq.) anciently a Roman station, 
and celebrated ‘in the old ballad ‘of the Reidswire; at the distance of 
another mile; the road enters the royal burgh of JEDBURGH, the 
‘county town’ of Roxburghshire. It is situated on a’ pleasant declivity. 
upon the sylvan banks of the Jed, which’ Thomson has made a classic 
stream, and is surrounded by hills of considerable height. “It isa 


‘burgh of very ancient erection, and appears, from a charter by Wil- 


liam the Lion, to'have been’a place of note previous to’ 1165. It was 
repeatedly plundered and burnt by the English, who, having obtained 
possession of the castle in. 1409, placed a garrison in it; but it was 
retaken in the same year by the men of Teviotdale; who levelled it 
with the ground. pura cul lem tery tee jaiter: eolea ali 
Jedburgh was one of the chief border towns, and 4 place of con- 
siderable importance before the Union. . After that period, its trade 
was in a great. measure destroyed ; that has, however, revived. A 
number of new houses have been built, as also an elegant and spacious 
edifice, containing a town-house, with justiciary and sheriff-court 
eooms, ‘The town has four principal streets, which ‘cross at right 
‘and terminate in a square or market place. ‘It has a viceosy 
on Tuesday. The ‘population of the ow and parish 6 by 
cent pile of. Saxo-G othic archi- 
by David I. for canons regular, ‘who were 
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also on’ our left, Maxton! i Kirk “and “Manse! crowning: a 


gentle e eminence, and’ looking down on the!T'weed. »We 


now observe Mertoun’ ‘House on the opposite: side of the 
river, half: concealed) by’ the: lofty trees ‘which adorn: the 
lawn. ‘This mansion is the ch . residencelof Hugh 
Scott, Esq. of: Harden the lineal. _descendant.and repre- 
sentative of the Hardens, so famous in Border, story ; 
and maternally; of the Earls of Marchinont: also of the 


i 
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brought from. the abbey of St Quintins,’ at t Bevais in, France. ;This 
monastery ‘was frequently plundered and burnt by! the English. » The 
year 1523 was memorable for the 2 almost total demolition of the town “5 
and abbey by the Earl of Surrey. | ‘The only part remaining entire 
is the west end, which is still ‘used as the parish cl chu rch: !/ Many of 
the arches are circular, and seem of great antiquity 5 ; in the: west! front 
is a richly ornamented Saxon door, which is greatly admired. * This 
fine edifice is seen. to,the best advantage, from the banks of the river-» 

The Castle hill commands a charming ‘prospect ; ‘embracing the 
valley, the town, ‘the’ river, and the distant hills.” “The view up the 
river is more confined, but highly yomantic 3 its banks are mostly bold; 
and covered with copsewood, or crowned with lofty, plantations.” Among 
the many beautiful scenes, concealed. by. straggling. eminences, | lies 
Fernyhirst, belonging, to the. 1 Marquit: of Lothian, . and the original 
seat of his ancestors, the Kers. ? 

“Leaving J edburgh, at’ the distance’ of about. two falas we reach 
Bonjedward, where the road’ joins the one. from) Hawick ‘to Kelso, 
and proceed towards the latter town,) ‘through. a fertile. and well cul- 
tivated country, , watered by, the Teviot and ‘its ,tributary,, streams. 
The road, soon: after the junction, crosses ‘the Jed ; a mile beyond 
which i is the village of Nether Nisbet, on the north bank of the Te- 
viot; and a ‘mile’ farther | on is the village’ of Crailing, ' ‘the ‘church on: 
the left, and Crailing House, (Paton, Esq:) on the right, formerly’ the 
seat of the noble| family of Cranstoun.», A/ mile anda half beyond, 
this, is the village of Eckford, also on the. Tight. Farther on is Moss 
Tower, | once a place | of strength belonging to ‘the Buccleuch family, 
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f oa upon the left is Eckford kirk. The road | crosses “the small r river 
| i ea ; and two: miles i in adyance is the village of Hightown... TANmile 
4 a half farther on is Springwood ‘Park; ‘(Sir J. S.: Douglas, Bart.): 

f a ae left. tt The road how crosses the Tweed, and enters ‘the town: 
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% 
once-powerful: family of the } aS 
East Lothian. itiere si meee puaembiegin 
lics of the olden; time; and Harden’s acura cia, ae 
of which,. it: isisaid,:the old Hardens ave a 2 a 
dram before they engaged in a f, S ee 
lowed their chi ce aged in’ a foray, when. they fol- 
pie ci | oo over:bank, bush, and scaur.” Here, 

» 8 preserved an‘ antique cabinet; which belonged to 
the unfortunate “Mary Queen of Scotland. 

Smailholm Tower, formerly mentioned as being the 
supposed prototype of the Castle of Avenel, and the scene 
of the ballad of ‘the’ Eve of St John,’ lies about two 
miles to the north of Mertoun. | | 

At the distance of a mile, we pass Littledean Tower, 
on the left: :: This picturesque ruin belongs to Mr Scott 
of Harden, but-was anciently the seat’ of the Kers: of 
Littledean, a branch of the Roxburghe family.’ It stands 
upon the’south side of the river ; a brook flows through 
a deep and wooded dingle, or dean, and joins the Tweed 
immediately: below the tower; while on every side :but 
one are precipitous banks. i 

As we proceed eastward, through a rich and highly 

cultivated country, we meet with many interesting views. 
We soon pass through the lands of Rutherford, (Sir Ed- 
mund Antrobus, Bart.) This:is one of the crack farms 
of Teviotdale, and well worthy of being visited by the 
gentleman agriculturist. We have walked over it with 
attention and pleasure, and it is but doing Mr Walker 
justice to state, that we consider his. farming operations 
to be conducted on‘the principles of the best system ‘of 
husbandry adapted to that part of the country. © 
About six miles from St Boswell’s we find ourselves 
opposite to. Makerston, now the property of Major-Ge- 
neral Sir: Thomas Brisbane Makdougal, B art.. Here 
the banks of the river are generally precipitous, but we 
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SrauwkKELS05m 12 Tr $19 
catch frequent glimpses of the Tiver as,it_ sweeps aie 
this fine seat, which is situated on the north side,of the _ 
Tweed. The stately mansion. makes a, fine _ appearance 
from the road, amidst noble) trees of ancient growth, 
The park is extensive, the, gardens excellent, and the, 
green-house contains a good collection of exotics, many 
of them from New South Wales. sik Fates « me bie 
As we draw near to Kelso, a noble view. bursts upon , 
the sight, of one of the, fairest portions of Scotland. On. 
the north side, of the Tweed is Fleurs, and the.grand 
demesne of the Dukes.of Roxburghe. Upon our right, - 
are the remains of the ancient, Castle of Roxburgh, so 
often the object of contention, and the. scene of. strife 
between the Scotch.and English nations. Upon the op-. 
posite side, of the Tweed, we observe the tree planted on. 
the spot where James II. was. killed. ,. Proceeding ,on-. 
ward, we soon cross the. Teviot by a bridge, and having, 
Springwood Park, the fine seat of Sir John Douglas, 
Bart. on our right, we cross the Tweed by,.an elegant. 
bridge, and enter 0 -./ 7 he | , 
ioe) HRELSO.) fy tic 43! 


Ww ~ 


J 4 


In whatever direction we approach this town, we find. 
our.way as soon as possible to the middle of the bridge, . 
from which we have one of the finest yiews imaginable. 
The most prominent object in the landscape is Fleurs, 
the princely mansion of the Duke of Roxburghe, stand-— 
ing on elevated ground, about a mile to the north-west i. 
plantations .and stately trees; embellish the extensive 
park. Above the bridge, the Teviot mingles its waters. 
with the Tweed, which now rolls a copious flood of un- 
rivalled beauty. | Throughout _ its course, this | is. the 
sweetest stream of which Scotland can. boast ; below, 
Kelso, it is one of her. noblest, rivers. {apie} oy 
poe with rain, its waters are limpid, as are Sie 
0 . r OV Payetty: wae 

alr its tributary streams. These, too, haye their 
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i oe eee mate tps a cane of minstrelsy, ‘and 
From an eminence called Pin 
bank of the river, the country is seen to great advantage. 
In front is the town in a low valley ; immediately around 
it tothe north the ground rises into terraces, while fields, 
woods,,and seats, gradually ascend above each other to 
the distance of fourteen miles, and form a landscape, 
which, for richness and variety, is scarcely to be equalled. 
~ There are a great number of seats of ancient families 
in the vicinity of Kelso. Close to the town is Wood- 
side, the residence of Lady Diana Scott, dowager - of 
Harden, and daughter of the last Earl of Marchmont. Up- 
on the south side of the river is Wooden; (Scott, Esq.) 
with its finely sloping banks. A little to the eastward 
is Broomlands, the residence of the factor of the Rox- 
burghe estates. In this neighbourhood is Kelso race- 
course, formed a few ‘years ago, at -a considerable ex- 
pense, by the late Duke. North of Fleurs, and distant 
from Kelso about 24 miles, is Newton Don, the superb 
mansion of the late Sir Alexander Don, Bart. M. P.; and 
about four miles from Kelso, in the same direction, is 
Stitchel, the fine seat of Sir John Pringle, Bart. Above 
and crowning the ridge of hills, are Home Byres, a re- 
markable rocky eminence, so called from its crags hav- 
ing a strong resemblance to houses. 


nacle Hill, on the south 


“At a short distance*to the north-east of these, and 


upon the same ridge, are the ruins of Home Castle, the 
ancient residence of the Earls of Home. This 1mpor- 


vee wy . } n d . 
tant Border fortress stands upon strong ee eta 
~ commands an extensive prospect in all directions. _ 


the Queen of J ames II. was lodged during Serie ceses 
Roxburgh Castle in 1460. _ It was ee i ee a 
tector Somerset in 1548, after the battle of 1s) 1” 
the following year ‘it was retaken by the i me 
570, it was again he hands of the English. 
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1651,<it! was" besieged py) Fenwick,'2 ‘commander «of 
‘being: summoned. to’ surrender; wit 


Se ati Geétumnedt an’ ‘answer in’'thyme,/°" pigayaba*: 


ee ee 


HV I; “Willie! Wastle, “stand Arm i in my castle, Dy Tees 209 


sy ‘did he surrender till it was "enoekéd “about ‘his ears. 
It is. ‘Situated about five miles ‘to the northward of Kelso, 
About. three miles to the westward ‘of Home Castle is 
Mellerstain, in’ the midst of extensive plantations, the 
fine seat of George Baillie; Esq: of Jerviswood. 
od ‘There ‘are’ aany other’ ‘seats in this’ neighbourhood 

worthy of being noticed.” wd 83, the tourist ‘has time; we 
Heuia! recommend to him to ‘perambulate tl the grounds of 
the Duke’ of Roxburghe, where | he” may visit the tree 
planted on the spot‘ where James II. fell; from’ Fleurs, 


‘but particularly. from this spot, there is a fine view of 


the ancient fortress of Roxburgh: a Around the ‘noble 
mansion every thing is in a style ‘of magnificence 5 ‘we 
particularly admire the ‘green-house, not ‘only’ for ‘the 
collection of plants which it contains, but’ for’ the light- 
ness and elegance of the design of the house itself, iran 
is in the forma of a Roman legionary tent.’ The gardens 
are! splendid. “Fleurs commands a’ fine “view “of the 
Tweed, and. of the’ ‘mouth of the 'Teviot, with Kelso 
bridge, the town itself, and the: ruins of its ‘abbey, while 
Cheviot hills, and’ the heathy range extending to Carter 
Fell; bound the prospect. “0 1" 

Two miles to the ‘iorthceast of Kelso i is the village of 
Edna, the’ birth-place_ of Thomson’ ‘the’ poet, rere a 
monument is erected to his’ memory. The Seasons, up- 
on which his fame and character as an author chiefly 
rest, are the most descriptive poems in the English, ap 
perhaps in any Janguage ; and the harmony of his’num- 
bers have been ‘universally and justly admired. get : 

_ Kelso is pleasantly situated at the ‘confluence’ of the’ 


Tweed and. the 
e Teviot, i in” a fine’ lain, 
sy? a 
ME gt? ¥ one ind ‘hear cot tie. 
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fertile tract of coun cal 

from BY abate ire = 
exceed the beauty of this nei hbourhood 

wood and water, and. ‘daha with all Weare a 
and. industry, can bestow. Kelso was thr me 
PRLa eae : ( , ee times burnt 

wn by the nglish. In 1684, it Was reduced to ash 
es by an. accidental fire, and again nearly so about eigh ; 
years ago... Iti is now a handsome town, Se hiaeae 
Spacious square or -market-place, in which stand the 
Town-house, and many elegant houses and shops. The 
bridge over the Tweed was carried away by an inunda- 
tion of the river. in 1797, but it has since been rebuilt 
onan elegant plan. . The Duke of Roxburghe, as lay- 
proprietor. of the lands and abbey. of Kelso, is Lord of 
the manor ; and. the town is governed by a baron bailie, 
appointed by. his Grace, and fifteen stent-masters. The 
population is about 4000. | 
Kelso is a sort of provincial capital, and there is much 

elegance i in. the style of. liying of its inhabitants. It has 
excellent, schools. for. the education. of. youth ;, and there 
has recently been. established a school of arts for thei in- 


#é¢pe '#% 


Merse, which extends 
erwick.. Nothing can 


scription Hibrarice’ one | 2 which, ‘the. és Kelso Library,’ iz 
has been established. thirty. years, : and contains an exten- 
sive collection of the best works i in English literature. 
The Caledonian hunt sometimes meets here, on pai 
occasion balls and assemblies are held. 

The principal, trade. is tanning of leather, $5 the 
dressing of sheep and lamb skins ; hats, shoes, and stock- 
ings, are manufactured to. a considerable extent. Being 
situated i in. the centre of a populous. country, Kelso car- 
ries on a good i inland, trade. It has a weekly market on 
Friday, and. four annual fairs that. called. St James's, 


on the 5th. of August, is is the greatest. fair, next to St 


“Ta 


Boswell’ 8) in ‘the south of Scotland. The coach from 


Edinburgh ‘to London, by Cornhill, passes ‘through the 
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when executed, cannot fail. to be of, essentia® Ss 
to Kelso, and, to the country around... jyhyn txt 


geets--s* 
” Kelso Abbey. is well deserving of attention for atSivS= 
Seay eee f its Saxon architec, 


abe 
. 


nerable antiquity, and-the purity 0! 
ture. . It was founded. by, David I, in 1128 who planted 
it with monks from Tyrone in\France, | This, abbey, was 


- hailt in the form of a Greek cross, dedicated to, the Vit 


gin Mary, and St John the Evangelist,and endowed with: 
Fmmense possessions and privileges. The north and south 
aisles, having each two round towers, still remain, as also, 


_ two sides of the centre tower, now, only.70 feet high. . The 


pillars are clustered, the arches circular, and inallitsparts 
it is of that plain undecorated style, called Saxon, or early 
Norman, so:prevalent at the time of, its erection. This 
abbey frequently. suffered, by. the hostile incursions. of the, 


bf @« 


English, and, was demolished in 1569,at the period of the 
Reformation. 5.9) 6) mits 10o-/t omer ai 
__Many illustrious persons were interred in Kelso abbey; 


esides the only son of King David I. ' Here Henry Ai, 
of England and his Queen, met Alexander; III. of Scot- 
land and his, Queen, on. which occasion. great_ pomp, and 
splendour was, displayed. In 1460 James ILI..was crown- 
edjin Kelso abbey 4A4.,\nyjat sine oath bh hscie, 
On the banks of, the, Tweed, opposite to Fleurs, near 
the junction of the. Tweed and the Teviot,,stood the an- 
cient burgh of Roxburgh, of which not a vestige remains 
save the massive ruins, of its celebrated castle, which, oc- 
cupy a lofty knoll of an oblong form, precipitous on all 
sides. . Roxburgh Castle was a fortress of great, strength 
and importance, being considered one of the chief bul- 
warks of the kingdom. In the wars ,between Scotland 
and England it frequently changed masters. , David I. 
made Roxburgh Castle his, residence during the reign of | 
his brother, Alexander I. In 1239 Alexander II. cele- - 
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brated his ‘marriage ‘with Ma 
and here: Alexander III. was. 
In 1282 the marriage of Alexander, Prince of Scotland 
was celebrated) here With. great | pomp. “In'1296 Kin 
Edward ‘I reduced the Castle of Roxburgh, where be 
continued several days with his army. In 1313 it wag 
carried by escalade by Sir James Douglas, 


. 


ry de Couci in this castle, 


<3 the brave com- 
panion in arms of Robert Bruce. ! In 1339 Baliol alien- 
ated the town and castle of Roxburgh’ to Edward I] I. to 
be annexed to the crown of England. In 1342 it-was val. 
lantly recovered by Sir- Alexander Ramsay of Dalhousie, 
the ancestor of the present Earl.’ Here, in 1356, Baliol 
made ‘a formal) surrender of his crown to Edward III: ; 
the latter monarch twice celebrated his birth-day in this 
castle. COM Ei ceietys | Dare | 
In 1460 James II. having destroyed and taken the 
town of Roxburgh by assault, laid siege to the’ castle, but 
was killed on the 3d of August, by the bursting of a piece 
of ordnance ;/a large holly on the north side of the 
Tweed marks the spot where the monarch fell. The 
Queen, seeing the army disheartened, addressed its lead- 
érs; and'told them’ that!James was but one man ; that 
she would soon give them another king, her son, James 
ITI. who next day arrived in the camp, and was crown 
ed at Kelso in the seventh year of his age. This heroic 
address revived the drooping spirits of the army, and in 
afew days the® garrison’ was compelled. to! surrender. 
From that period “the castle has remained in ruins, al- 
: ough it was partially repaired by the English se OCOC 
or, Somerset, in’ 1547. ie salam gage: theca 
heaving Kelso, the road proceeds by Hendersyd Park 
Waldie- Esq.) down the north bank of the Tweed, an at 
She distance'of tivo miles; is the village of Sprouston,on 
the distance Me ftho river: a mile bevond this, it crosses 
the south bank of the river; a ras teks Berwickshire 
the Eden, and half a mile further, jentere Ms % 
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or the Merse- ; the md tiky . / 
Birgham, where was'concluded, in 1290, the famous treaty 
| those of Edward I. 


af England, by which the independence of Scotland. was 
compromised ; on the right is Laughton-House, (Nisbet; 
Esq.) The road now passes Ayton Hall, (Cockburn, Bart:) 
on the north, and Carham Church, with Carham Hall, 
on the south bank of the Tweed, which now forms the 
boundary between Scotland and England. A mile and 
y half farther; upon the south bank of the river, stand 
the ruins of Wark Castle, celebrated: in the history of 
the two nations. '/A mile beyond this, upon the, left, is 
Hirsel, the seat of the Earl of Home ; and on the right, 
Lees; (Sir John Marjoribanks, Bart.) The, road, now 
erosses the water of Leet, and enters vd vie dutasih bere 
- .. © COLDSTREAM, } 11. 
an agreeable town, well situated for business, and con- 
taining about 3000 inhabitants. © The roads to England, 
Berwick, Kelso; Dunse, and’ the, great London road to 
Edinburgh pass through it.» Anciently there was here 
a priory of the Cistertian order, founded by Cospatrick, 
Earl of March, and his Countess. Here General Monk 
fixed his head quarters, before he marched into England 
to restore Charles II. and. here he raised the periment 
of foot, which is still called the Coldstream Regiment of 
Guards. To the east of the town, on the north bank of 
the river, is Lennel- House, (Earl of ‘Haddington:) Shi 
Passing from Coldstream into the -palatinate fof Dare 
ham, by a bridge of six: arches across the Tweed, * tl 
tourist; at the distance of a mile, arrives at the vill os 
of Cornhill, in the vicinity’ of which is Cornhill Hts: 
W There is a road along the north bank of ‘tl TT (ny. Re f 
but it . Pe SE CRN OLR 
presents few objec ot sass ane one we have chosen is ae 


nerally preferred. 7 
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“Alp the distance of a mile, is the village of 
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(Collingwood, 'Esq:) ~ About’ three ‘miles ‘farther on, is 








Tillmouth mupontthe Tight ;-beyond this the road cross ff 

the river Till;and ‘upon the left, is. Twisel. Castle = f, 

: splendid mansion of Sir Francis Blake, Bart. eer lf 
ih some fine paintings'; onithe:opposite sidevof the Tweed, |, 
| is Milne Graden; (Admiral Sir ‘David. Milne.) ' 4 i 
Ih Three:miles farther! on is the village’ of N orham, ‘and | ¢, 
i near to it, upon the east, are the ruins of; Norham Castle. | } 
| situated ‘on: a steep and) inaccessible bank overhancine H 
the Tweed. » The description of: this castle rae | i 

of) this castle, as it stood 5 

in the days of. its strength, with) which the poem. of 16 

i Marmion ‘opens, must: be familiar to all... It was built ye 
in 1121 by Flamberg;) the warlike Bishop of; Durham ; te 

| and upon his death: was, along with the town, taken A 

| and destroyed by David I. of ‘Scotland.;. Several con- js 
It ferences were held here, between King John of Eng- an 
ie Jand and William the Lion of Scotland, relating to the ii 
ie aunt ec by the latter to the northern counties of fn 
ngland: f= niests ety) igtentiw 4 Wieh 

But: Norham Gastle is chiefly remarkable for the first Wal 
disclosure, in. 1291, by Edward. I. of his ambitious de- Ihet 
signs against the independence of Scotland. The Scot- ey] 

i tish Barons, after the death of their-monarch, Alexan- Te, 
der III. having, referred to the arbitration of Edward, Nex 
the claims:of the different competitors to the crown, met Te 
him at the:Castle of Norham, where he had assembled ih 
a numerous army: Being now in the power of the crafty | \ 

. monarch, they: were) surprised to hear, from the mouth | | hy 
f of Edward’s chief justiciary, that/he was entitled. to de- 1k 
termine the dispute, not in: consequence of the reference | IX 
made to him, but;as,Lord Paramount.of,the kingdom. =| 
The barons answered only. by their, silence ; upon,which i\ 
they were told.to-assemble at, Upsetlington, now Lady- | \ 
kirk, on the Scottish side of the Tweed, and consider . 


his pretensions and his proofs in support of them. The 
‘result is well known. The competitors readily acceded 
to the monstrous claim set up by Edward ;—the barons, 
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moved with indignation , would make no LhacmneT 
but: being, unprepared 4 for. resistance; , they, ee as | 
entrust the. English king with.the. custody of} ew .. 
fortresses. of Scotland; that. he might give effect to lus 
decision. . Hence arose, t those desolating wars between 
the two kingdoms, mnie ware terminated centuries af- 
the union of the crowns.) )))- 9 6. 
terranes of Robert Bruce, Norham Castle 1 was 
besieged by the Scots, who raised two forts against it, 
one at the Church, the other at Upsetlington ; but it 
was brevely and successfully defended by Sir Thomas 
Gray, its governor. In 1513, it, surrendered to James 
IV.; who, after demolishing its, outworks and, ravaging 
the country around, took up a position at Flodden, ‘six % 
miles distant, near the river Till, where was: fought, on 
the 9th of September, 1513, that fatal battle i in which 
he fell, with the flower of his. nobility. 
About two miles beyond Norham, is.Horncliff. House, 
(Alder, Esq.) and,.. upon. the. north side of the river, is 
Paxton House, (Home, Esq.). containing a valuable col- 
) lection of. paintings. re Between these seats is, the cele- 
) brated Union Chain. Bridge, ACTOSS the river T weed,. at 
g 
p 


ee ee a 


7 


Norham Ford;, about five miles above Berwick, designed 
and executed by, Captain S. Brown; R. N. >It forms an 


: interesting object.in the beautiful: jecenerys of the ‘banks 
il of the Tweed.* .:...,. 


12 i! 44 23 


) YTS lec tas esa th 

af * ‘This elegant, structure, eoeapletel i in} July. 1820, is 18 feet in 

i width, and 361, fect in length; the distance between the points of 

} suspension being no less than 432 feet. The platform, or roud-way,. 
| is suspended at the height of 27 ‘feet above the surface of the river, 

if when in its state of summer water. ‘The weight of the whole’ bridge: 

i} between the, points of suspension, | is, estimated at 100 tons. Aedes 


: serves to be noticed, that this was the first sus 
si in Great Britain, calculated for the 
é does the highest credit to its i ingenio 

whom it was executed for the sum of about L. 5000, 


pension bridge erected | 
passage of loaded carriages. Ie 
us projector, Captain Brown, by 


. The trustees 
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«At the distance ofa mile} 'the road yeeese (asses. 
House, (Colonel Ord,) on the hee aawroiniteies 
sant, (Murray, Esq.) on the left. : Two miles be ia 
this, on the north bank of the Tweed, is New Water 
House, (Ord, Esq.) and, upon the right, are the villa e 
of East Ord, and Ord House, (Gray, Esq.) A mile far 
ther on, the tourist crosses the river by an ancient br 


ae wn idee, 
of fifteen arches, and enters the town of tthe 


BERWICK, 


distant from Kelso 23 miles, and from Edinburgh 58 
miles. It is situated on a declivity, close to the Tweed, 
and about half a mile above the mouth of that river. 
The town is fortified by double walls, the space between 
them being filled up with a mound of earth, ‘so thick 
that the grass upon the summit is mown for cattle. The 
ramparts have five bastions, with double retired flanks, 
mounted with several. pieces of heavy ordnance, which 
Serve as a protection to the harbour. pishilidpata 

The principal public edifice is the town-house, with 
a fine portico and spire, 150 feet high. The High 
Church is rather elegant ; and the barracks'and Gover- 
nor’s house are handsome and commodious. The bridge 
over the Tweed, consisting of 15 arches, is 1160 feet in 
length, and 17 feet in breadth ; it was begun in the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, but not finished till 1637, and cost 
nearly L. 15,000. Great-quantities of ‘salmon, caught 
in the Tweed, are exported from Berwick to London ; 
and the town has, besides, a considerable trade in corn. 
The population of. Berwick, including that of Tweed- 


. 


E Je gtld o bake wi vs > Pane ‘ 1e ‘south ‘side of the | 
Dee oe ee eataimalienin 57 


SEA Meter Bk M a AV ae \ of the work, with a’ becoming 
for this bridge, enter oe ieee ~ weigh Sr Paneteandl guineas above 
liberality, presented that gentleman with a thousale Bir" © 


his estimated price. 
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river, , amounts to 10,000. Berwick sen sends tw, vo 


to-Parliament, and) is governed , by, a, may 
and. justices, who are. “empowered by, oe ten 0 0 


elomies an mis- 


general quarter sessions for the trial of f felonie 


demeanours ; and. also courts of gaol: 5s “delivery, for the 


possessions, and a yearly revenue, of L700 
- The history of Berwick. reaches | toa very, emote! pe- 


trial of capital: crimes. The corporation. has extensive: 


riod, and is full of warlike incidents... ‘About. the year: 
from | whom ‘it. 


was wrested by the Scots. In 1099, Edgar; King | of 
Scotland, granted it to Carilepho, Bishop of Durham ; 3h 


980, it was in possession of the Danes, 


but. he afterwards resumed the grant, in consequence of 


Flamberg, the successor of Carilepho,. having , made a 


plundering incursion into his. kingdom. ‘David ‘I. the 
brother of Edgar, « established a tribunal. ‘called « The 
Court of the Four Burghs, z which had the power ‘to de- 
termine all appeals { from other burghs, and was compos- 
ed of Commissioners from Berwick, ‘Roxburgh, - Edin- 
burgh, and Stirling, and the king’: s chamberlain, who 
met annually, at Haddington. | This, ‘singular court, ‘was 


the origin of the convention of burghs, one of the most 


important political institutions of Scotland now. “exist- 
ing. Berwick, was one of the four fortified 1 towns ‘de- 
livered up to the English in 1174, as. the ransom of 
William the Lion, and afterwards restored by Richard I. 
In the reign of King John, it was plundered and burnt 
by the. English ; and i in 1296, -was besieged by Ed- 
ward. I. who, after a brave | resistance Dy. the garrison, 


took the place by storm ; the same year he convened 
the states of Scotland in the Castle. of Berwick, when 
they submitted to his pretended claim of sovereignty. | 


After the defeat of the English. at Stirling in 1297, 
the town was taken by Wallace ; ‘but the Castle held 
out until it was relieved by Edward. In 1318; Ber- 
wick surrendered to Robert Bruce ; and in the year 


members 
Or5y) recorder, | 
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330 THE scotrisy TOURIST. 
following, it was. assaulted by the:E 
and land; but was so ably defende 
High Steward, that they were force 
after sustaining great loss. ( 

In 1333; Berwick was again besieged by Edward III. 
who) was forced by: the gallant defence made by the: 
garrison to convert the siege into\a blockade. - Reduced 
to the utmost extremity, the garrison obtained a‘truce 
by agreeing to surrender the place at the expiry of twen- 


nglish* both by sea 
d by: Walter, the, 
d to raise the siege, 


ty days, provided the succours expected from the Regent: 


Douglas did not arrive within that period ; Douglas at= 
tempted to raise'the siege, but was defeated; J uly 19, 
1333, at Halidon Hill, two miles west from Berwick ; 
upon which the town and castle surrendered. 

In 1355, Berwick was taken by assault by the Earls 
of Angus and March; but was soon’ after retaken by 
the English. “During the truce, which was afterwards 
concluded between the two kingdoms, the Castle’ of 
Berwick was surprised and taken by forty lawless Scots- 
men, who maintained it for eight days against an army 
commanded by the Earl of Northumberland. In 146] Ly 
Berwick was ceded to the Scots by Henry VI. ; but in 
1482, it was restored to the English. Since then it has 
remained subject to England, without being formally 
incorporated with it, forming politically a distinct terri- 
tory. Sips Moped 

There were formerly many religious houses in Ber- 
wick, of which not a vestige remains. On an elevated 
mount close to the town, are still to be seen the ruins of 
the Castle. About 400 yards north-east of this mount, 
stands an ancient exploratory tower, called the Bell 


Tower, “ahich commands an, extensive prospect of the 
German Ocean, and the surrounding country. In this 
tower was hung a bell, the ringing of which gave notice 
to the garrison of the approach of an enemy. 
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| wick to Edinburgh proceeds through 
The road from Berws i tic be uties, but 


a tract of country possessing few roman 


extremely fertile and well cultivated. | It is singularly 


deficient in streams and rivers, and. is scantily ornament- 
nd.the mansions of the 


ed with wood, excepting: arou. 
great proprietors 5 nor has it many hedge rows, the pro- 
prietors and farmers generally preferring stone walls 
for fences: ant aoummigiat: 7 aed peti 2 
Leaving Berwick, the. road passes, the, ruins. of the 
Castle, Castlegate Toll-bar, and several farms belonging 
to the corporation of Berwick ; and at the-distance of 
three miles, reaches Lamberton Toll-bar, upon the con- 
fnes of the liberties of Berwick. Here, as at Gretna 
Green, upon the south-western march, fugitive lovers 
from England are’ occasionally united in the bands of 
matrimony. Beyond this is the extensive estate of 
Lamberton, (Col. Renton,) within which are the ruins 
of the Church of Lamberton, now united to Mordington. 


_ Here the Scottish Commissioners received Margaret, 


daughter of Henry VII. who was married’ by proxy at 
Windsor, in 1503, to James IV. and according to the 
marriage treaty, was to. be delivered to. Commissioners 
at this Church, free of expense. This marriage paved 
the way for the happy union of the two Crowns. ey > 

Four miles farther on, a road goes off, on the left.” to 
the town of Dunse, eleven miles distant. The tourist 
now crosses the River Eye; and enters the village of Ay- 
ton, pleasantly situated on its northern bank. Here 
once stood a castle, which was taken by the Earl of Sur- 
rey in 1498. Ayton House, (T. J. Fordyce. Esq.) is si- 
tuated to the right of the village, wh r el strikes 
off to the village and harbour of Eyemoe ane @ mouth 







aoue the banks of the river, the tourist, at the distance 
alfa mile, passes, on the left, the village of Reston, 
: ; weit ipatan 


of the Eye, two miles distant. Proceeding north-west 
- 2 
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and a’ road turns off, on the right, to the town of Cold- 
ingham, * distant, about thren® miles. At the distance 
of other two ‘miles, is Houndwood Ho 


use, (Mrs Coul- 
son,) on the right, and’ one mile and 


a half farther’ is 
Renton Inn. A mile beyond this is Grant’s Inn; where 


another road branches off, upon the left, to Dunse, eight 
miles distant.’ 


A mile and a half farther on, the road crosses the 
Peaseburn, and proceeds for another mile! and a half, 
having the beautiful woods of Penmanshiel on the right ; 
it tien crosses a rivulet, about’a quarter of a mile above 
the celebrated Peaths, or Pease bridge; which is well de- 


ane Coldingham i is a argh of barony, situated about a mile from the 

Sea. It is remarkable for the remains of its monastery, of which 

Abb, or Ebba, sister to Oswy, king of Northumberland, was Abbess, 

in 661. In 669, Etheldreda, Queen of Northumberland. became a 

nun of this house. In 875, Ebba, daughter of King Alfred, was ab- 

bess, from whom St Abb’s Head received its name. In 1098,. the 

monastery was rebuilt by King Edgar, in honour of St Cuthbert, and 

h In 1220, William 

filled. with Benedictine monks from Durham. 

Drax, a monk of Durham, having been ejected from the office of 

prior, set fire to the church and offices in a fit of revenge. In 1554, the 

English having seized this priory, and fortified the church and steeple, 

were besieged i in it by the Earl of Arran, the feeble sonerner of the 

dispersed- 
kingdom, who retired in a panic, and his army 
ae ‘detached ruins are all that remain of this celebrated priory. 
ar tower at the south-west corner, 
0, in taking down a to 

Several Ep. Oe h eared, from several 

here was found the skeleton of a female, who app 

py victim to the rue of mo- 

circumstances, to have been nue a 
c discipline. | loft 
ee eee of the village about two tay is the crema ond ee y 
promontory, which Sree an eae Lanes a a Ee 
called St Abb’s Head ; upon 1 

Ocean, ‘St Abb 2 ae Chapel built by the say Abb,) or, ie 

pnized for her piety.) as 

au sorner of the parish, upon an Deieceesible I 


“4 tl which belonged $0 
e the ruins of Fast Cas il ed and so 









Logan of Restalrig,who, long a after his death, Se 
and his estates forfeited for Thigh treason, © ; 
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serving of a'visit, being 123 feet in height, 300 feet in 


length, and only fifteen feet wide. ie ahi a 
stupendous. structure consists: of four: arc! spe aie 
erected’ in 1786. It-is thrown over aroma tee a4 
glen, or chasm, in some places 160 feet deep, throug 


‘which the rivulet runs. The banks are so steep that 


=a eae b- 
only be descended by paths winding in an 0 

at piston! This chasm was one of the strong passes 

defending the kingdom of Scotland. _ The road now 


passes the ancient tower of Cockburnspath, (a corrup- 


tion of Coldbrandspath,) overlooking the Peaths, which 
it was evidently designed to defend. This castle belongs 
to Sir James Hall, Bart. of Dunglass, and consists of a 


small but strong square tower, haying a circular, stair- 


case in the south-west angle. Adjoining its south side, . 


is a gaté with a cireular arch, with, a number of vaulted 
buildings and ruins, © The Earl of; March possessed this 
castle and that of Dunbar. James III. having proposed 
to Parliament to annex. to the crown the earldoms of 
March and Annandale, with the baronies of Coldbrands- 
path and Dunbar, the Borderers, apprehensive of a more 
rigorous discipline, raised the rebellion, which cost the 
monarch his life. A mile further is the village of Cock- 
‘burnspath:»! oa” enolegern) bez 4 } then 

About a mile'beyond ‘this village, on approaching the 
sea shore, the road. crosses,’ by Dunglass: Bridge, the 
Dean, or Dunglass’ burn, which! divides: Berwickshire 


4 Perheeiths 


from the ‘county of Haddington, or East Lothian;and - 


passes on the’ left; Dunglass House, (Sir James Hall; 
Bart.) situated amidst beautiful plantations ; and two 
miles to the south-west is Oldhamstocks. A mile. far- 


ther on, is Threeplandhill House ; one mile beyond this, 


on’ the left; Innerwick;i and/a mile ‘further, Thurston, 
At the distance ofa 
and ‘Barnyhill, :(San- 


(Hunter, Esq.) also on ‘the left.’ xf 
mile ‘is’ the village’ of'‘East Barns, 


| 
| 
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dylands, Esq.) ‘on the left.: A mile and a half farther 
on, the road crosses the stream of Broxburn : 


: 2 Sa ; and pass- 
ing upon the right''Broxmouth, a large: 5 


mansion of th 
Duke of Roxburghe, surrounded with wood, at ive a 


te ae another mile and a half, enters the royal burgh 
6 | 


DUNBAR, 


thirty miles distant from Berwick, and eleven from Had- 
dington. The principal street is’ broad and spacious. 
The only public building worth notice is the church, 
founded in 1392 ; it contains a magnificent marble mo- 
nument of Sir George Home, Earl of Dunbar, the most 
able and worthy of James the Sixth’s ministers. The 
east pier of the present harbour was begun under Crom- 
well’; another pier on the west has been lately built. 
The entrance to the harbour is very rocky and difficult, 
and defended by a battery of twelve guns. A dry deck 
has lately been constructed. Dunbar carries on a consi- 
derable trade ; the population is about 5000. To the 
north of the town, and in its immediate vicinity, is Dun- 
bar House; the seat of the Karl of Lauderdale. 
Between the harbour and the castle is a remarkable 
range of columns of a red gritstone, stretching out to 
the sea ; it extends about 200 yards in front, and rises 
thirty. feet. above, low water-mark. The columns are 
from one to two feet in diameter, and their form is an- 
gular ; they. are jointed, but not so regularly. as those of 
the Giant’s Causeway ; the septa between them is a red 
and white sparry matter, veins of which also .pervade 
them transversely. This range is called the /s/e by the 
inhabitants. = == | 
The Castle of Dunbar, in ruins, stands on 
projecting reef of rocks, washed by the sea. 
it was deemed impregnable. Beneath one 


an on a bold and 
- Anciently 
part of the 
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rock is a large cavern, with a; passage: to a an 
said to have been used as a dungeon. Ont e ; hae 
are two natural arches, through which the ti e flow * 
Under one is the fragment of a wall, where Cre ie 
have been a postern for the admission of boats ; t roug 

this, it is probable, the brave Alexander Ramsay rein- 
forced the garrison in 1338, when it was closely besieg- 
ed by the Earl of Salisbury, and successfully defended 
for nearly five months by Black Agnes, the heroic Coun- 
tess of March., In this castle Edward II. took refuge 
in 1314 after his defeat at, Bannockburn 3 in the same 
year the Earl of Murray took and demolished this cas- 
tle.* In 1567, Queen Mary and the Eari of Bothwell 


* About seven miles north-west of Dunbar, and nearly three 


“miles east from North Berwick, are the ruins of Tantallon Castle, 


once a strong-hold of the Douglasses. It stands on a high rock over- 
hanging the sea, which surrounds it on three sides. The only ap- 
proach is from the west, which was defended by batteries. The 
strength of Tantallon Castle was proverbial. James V. besieged it in 
1527, and took it by the treachery of the person entrusted with its de- 
fence by the Earl of Angus. In 1639, it was demolished by the co- 
venanters, the Marquis of Douglas, its proprietor, having espoused the 
cause of Charles I. In 1659, it was reduced by General Monk. 

Two miles north from Tantallon Castle, and opposite to the Isle of 
May, at the mouth of the Virth of Forth, lies the Bass Island, or 
Rock, rising out of the sea to the stupendous height of at least 400 
feet ; at the base it is about a mile in circumference. It is steep and 
inaccessible on all sides except by a narrow passage on the south-west. 
A subterrancous passage runs through the rock from east to west, 
which may be traversed at ebb-tide. About half way up the rock 
are the remains of a chapel. The castle, now in ruins, was, during 
the reign of Charles II, and his successor, used as a state prison, 
where the coyenanters were confined. 7 

This picturesque rock is remarkable for the vast numbers of Solan 


geese that breed upon it. ‘The best season for visiting the Bass is in 
the months of June and July, when its roc 


covered with their nests, while myriads of 
clouds. It also contains a rabbit warren 


ky sides are completely 
sea-fowl obscure the air like 
» and affords pasture for a 
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marched from : 
: ‘ this cast] . 
~o Carberry hill: Wdithe with an army of his d 
pitulation by the Or 7 also he ret ependents 
| y the Queen © retreated aft 
afc and merited exile and departed from i the ca- 
eat the town‘of Di into’ per- 
‘of D 
both fatal to the Scots : nee r were fought ti 
of Edward I. defeated a ie one in 1296, when eae 
tle 3 the other in 1650. at of Baliol; and took: ce army 
ed by Lesley, » when the § ok the'<as- 
the S - ey, was routed b Ol cots army, command 
cottish: general. been y Oliver Cromvel - 
judgment een suffered ell. Had 
a nent, he would have com 7 to act upon his own 
Eee am bad, to surrender a - Cromwell, whose 
: but. » orto m Go aps 
Cromwell, at ia of fanatic ois aarti 
en ge | 1e Scots descendi prevailed. 
ay they were Bea ee eae from the ere 
. a well-founded co ee, erauatile j 
| ; nfidence, “ , exclaimed, 
aad eo into our hands.” ce, “The Lord hath de- 
at Ae road beyond Dunbar leaves tl 
Enos a south-westerly directio OCI 
‘ ir G. Warrender, Bart.) upon Eee Lochend, 
field, (Anderson, Esq-) upon the he left; and Winter- 
able distance on the left are Bo pene At a consider- 
Esq.) and Spott, (Hay, Esq.) wer Houses, (Carfrae, 
ws About a mile from Dunbar, situated | 
aa village of Belhaven, from whicl on 2 bay, 1s the 
takes his title, and where is a a ps eee 
and sail-cloth ; half a mile further pee pepe 
were several encampments during th ms at wee 
further on, is the village 7 he ra war. A mile 
Hedderwick House, (General Har aera a as left are 
(Hay, Esq.) and Biel, (Mrs Ferguson N om a at 
further, on the left, is Ninewar .) Amile 
some distance, u a“ tl : it aM (Bell, Esq.) and at 
. i r 3 | P the righ t, 18 Tynningham House, 
few sheep. Tantallon Castle d the Bass Is me 
H. D Hamilton, Bart SNe SE er Na SN 
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DUNBAR. 


' 

the seat of the Earl of Haddington. This noble man- 
sion is beautifully situated on the estuary of the 
Tyne, and is remarkable for its extensive woods ane ne 
gardens. Here a road strikes off upon the rig ce? 
North Berwick, distant seven miles. Proceeding Cn 
wards about a mile, the road passes Fantassie, (Rennie, 
Esq.) upon the right, famed for its high state of cultiva- 
tion and superior style of farming ; and half a mile further, 
crosses the river Tyne by Linton bridge. Beyond the 
village of Linton, on the right, are seen Preston church 
and village, and Smeaton, the mansion of Lady Buchan 
Hepburn. A mile further, on the left, are Upper 
Hailes, and Hailes’ Castle, (Miss Dalrymple.) 

Hailes’ Castle, now in ruins, situated on the south 
bank of the Tyne, was a baronial residence of great 
strength. In the time of Robert Bruce, the Hepburns 
were its proprietors. Sir Patrick Hepburn was created 
Lord Hailes by James III. and his grandson was rais- 
ed to the dignity of Earl of Bothwell by James V. 
After the death and forfeiture of the Earl of Bothwell, 
the third husband of Queen Mary, this castle was grant- 
ed by James VI. to Hercules Stewart, natural son of 
his immediate ancestor. Afterwards it belonged to the 
Setons for nearly a century ; and about the year 1700, 
Sir David Dalrymple became its proprietor. This cas- 
tle was the scene of the simulated forcible abduction by 
Bothwell of his sovereign, the infatuated Mary. A mile 
to the south is a rocky hill, rising out of a plain, 700 
feet high, inaccessible on one side, and on the then 
sides defended at the summit by a wall of uncemented 
stones ; anciently it was called Dunpender Law, * but 
the name was changed to Traprain Law. ptt 


* Along the coast of Fife, Berwickshire and th ians, 
the coast e Loth 
yan of similar hills, conspicuous at sVarest Pr GLa 
orth Berwick Law is the most remarkable. They are called ire 
P ”* . Sen gn ‘ o 
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-Acmile beyond Upper Hy; 

Lom Pper Hailes, and Hailes Castle, i 
Beanston, (Earl of Wemyss,) upon the right ; A ries 
ther, on the left, is Stevenston-House, (Sir J. G. Sinclair 
Bart.) situated on the south bank of the Tyne. Abont 


a mile further, on the left, is Amisfield, anoth i 
ficent seat of the Earl of Wemyss, ator) Ware, 
ble park and gardens. The road now passes a range of 
barracks, capable of containing 1200 men, and enters 
the royal burgh of 


HADDINGTON - 


the county town of East Lothian, distant seventeen miles 
from Edinburgh. It is situated in a plain, on the north 
bank of the Tyne, and consists of four Streets, intersect« 
ing each other. The south, or High Street, is broad 
and spacious, and contains many fine and elegant houses. 
The inhabitants amount to about 6000. A grain mar- 
ket is held every Friday, accounted the most extensive 
in Scotland. This town gives title to the Earl of Had- 
dington, a branch of the great family of Hamilton. The 
whole country round is in a fine state of cultivation, and 
many gentlemen’s seats and mansions embellish the land- 
scape. On the south side of the town is the church of 


‘the Franciscans, which, on account of its superlative 


grandeur, was called “ the Lamp of Lothian.” It was 
sacked and burned by the English in one of their inva~ 


supposed to be a corruption of the Scottish word low, (pronounced 
lou,) signifying a flame; and it is further supposed that_they were 
used as beacon posts, for alarming the country in the event of inva- 
Bia may here state, that at Athelstaneford, in this ate 
a victory was obtained by Hungus, king of the Picts, over ee icee 
king of the East Saxons, who was killed, A. D. 819. me vi lage 0 
within the parish of the same name, in which Blair, the author 


- s¢ The Grave,’” and Home, the author of * Douglas,” were success 


sively ministers. 6 
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‘ons under Edward I. The great tower and choir are. 
si , 


roofless, and fast going to ruin ; but ae irae i 
ears the west end of the structure, used as t] ce a 
ere was repaired in a truly magnificent style. 1 


priory of Cistertian nuns once existed here, founded by 


Ada, Countess of Northiinberland, {before 4178: nN ws 
the east bank of the Tyne, is the suburb called the ve 
| the ruins of a’ chapel, dedicated to St. 
gate, * and also the ruins 0 : pape 
Martin. | In 1244, Haddington was consumed by fire > 
in 1355, it was burnt by Edward III. 5 and in 159 3; e 
was again almost consumed. In 1358, it suffered eae 
ly by an inundation ; and on the 4th of October 77 
the Tyne rose seventeen feet above its usual height, and’ 
laid half the town under water. , ne G3. ROBIE 
Leaving Haddington, the road _ passes, on the left, 
Clerkington, (Houston, Esq.) Lennoxlove, (Lord Blan~' 
tyre,) anciently Leadington, or Lethington, the seat of . 
Maitland, Secretary to Queen Mary, and Coalston, a 
seat of the Earl of ‘Dalhousie, who married the heiress, 
Miss Brown of Coalston. A mile farther on; is Alder- 
ston, (Steuart, Esq.) and Huntington, (Ainslie, Esq.) 
on the right, and Lethem, (Sir J. B. Hepburn, Bart,) 
on the left. At the distance of two miles, Elvingston, 
(Law, Esq.) is passed on the right ; and a little further 
is Gladsmuir church. Here Dr Robertson composed 
his History of Scotland, a work which brought its author 
into great celebrity. ‘wo miles farther on, is St Ger- 
main’s, (Anderson, Esq.) on the right, and, beyond it, 
Seton-House, (Earl of Wemyss,) Long Niddry, (Lady 


John Campbell,) and northward, near the coast, G 
House, 


osford~ 

the splendid mansion of the Earl of Wemyss and 
March. ond ) ; 

Upon the site of Seton-House stood Seton Castle, a 


+ At Gifford Gate in this parish the celebrated reformer J 
Knox was born in 1505. | 3 shay 








te ee 
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_ Seat of the once powerful Earls of 
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Winton; whose estates 
states 
were forfeited to the Crown by the attainder of the last 


Earl in, 1715. The castle was removed; about thirty 
years since, and the present mansion erected on its site. 
At a little distance from the castle, stood a collegiate 


church, founded by. George, the second Lord Seton, in 
1493, still pretty. entire 


A mile further on, is the vj]] 
ing about 1500 inhabitants, who are mostly employed 
in the neighbouring collieries ; near to this, on the right, 
has lately been erected Steele’s Hospital, for the educa- 
tion of boys. ‘After leaving Tranent, upon the right, 
is Bankton House, (Macdowal, Esq.). In 1745, it be- 
longed to the brave and good Colonel Gardiner, who, 
disdaining flight, nobly fellifighting upon the king’s side 
at the battle of Prestonpans, in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood. Against the wall which inclosed the outer 
park, attached to his own residence, the hero made his 
last stand, and, rallying the few who still adhered to 
him, he here received his death blow. 

' A little farther on, upon the right, is Preston Tower, 
formerly; the residence of the Hamiltons of Preston. 
This town is comprehended within the scene of the me- 
morable battle fought 21st September 1745. The de- 
feat of the royal-army was complete. Had the High- 
landers made a proper use of their victory, by marching 
at.once into England, there is no calculating what might 
have been the issue. Near Preston Tower, is Preston- 
House, now converted into an Hospital for, the mainte- 
nance and education of boys, called Shaw's Hospital ; 
below it, upon the coast, is the large village . eae 
pans. A mile further on, 1s Dolphingston vi “a Wi : 
its castle in ruins, and upon the right is Preston Grange, 

Suttie, Bart. of Balgone. 
the fine seat of Sir J. Grant Suttie, Dart 


age of Tranent, contain- 


The road crosses a rivulet which'divides East and Mid. 
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MUSSELBURGH. 34 : 
| ' . ° e i “t t 
‘Lothian, ‘passes Wallyford,’ (Aitchison, aie ns, s 
‘Clement's Wells Distillery, on the left, and eee oe 
(Aitchison, Esq.) upon the right. It now descen ts 
wards the coast, and, passing” allyford toll-bar enters 
Chia townllot (2 TOMepentar soe neice atten i 
4 ify al Ee DArussELBURGH, ‘ 


situated upon.a spacious bay of the Firth of Forth, a 
the mouth of the river, Esk, and distant six miles from 
Edinburgh. The long: suburb of Fisherrow, upon the 
west side of the river, is connected with it by two 
bridges, one of them very, ancient, and supposed. to be 
of Roman construction, the other modern and elegant. 
Musselburgh, including Fisherrow, is a very ancient 
burgh of regality, ‘and contains a population of 7800. 
Before the Reformation, it belonged to the abbacy of 
Dunfermline ;“ but the ‘superiority was conferred: by 
James VI. upon the: Lauderdale family, with whom it 
remained until purchased by the. Duchess of Buccleuch 
and Monmouth, whose descendant, the Duke of Buc- 
cleuch, is present lord superior. «It is governed by a 
town-council of eighteen members, ten from Mussel- 
burgh, and eight from Fisherrow ; out of these, two 
bailies, and a treasurer, are annually elected. — ral 
At the east end of Musselburgh is a small. cell sur- 
rounded with a moat, which is all that remains of a mag- 
nificent pile called the chapel of Loretto. About the 
period of the Reformation, the community built the pre- 
sent jail out of its materials. The great Randolph, Earl 
of Moray, nephew to Robert Bruce, and Regent of the 
kingdom, had a house in Musselburgh, and died there 
in 1332. Many years ago, the vestiges of a Roman 
bath were discovered here ; and there is reason to be- 
lieve that Inveresk, on the rising ground above, where 


a hypocaust was lately discovered, had once been a Ro- 
man station. be cael 
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| _ Betwixt the town and 
| the sea, are i 
called links, where the Edinburgh Rass oe athe 


— _= —_: ure - — 


or ak, of Pinkie, fought on the 10th September, | 
/ out half a mile southward of Pinkie-House | 
on the east side of the Esk, is the field of battle. | 
| Southward of Inveresk, a considerable way, is Car- | 
| berry Hill, the highest ground in this neighbourhood. | 
: ‘Here, in 1567, Queen Mary and Bothwell hoped to | 
a make a stand against ‘the insurgent nobles. Her forces 
declining to fight, she surrendered upon conditions which 
I were ill observed; Bothwell fled to Dunbar, and 
escaped, 

Leaving Musselburgh and Fisherrow, the road passes 
New Hailes, (Miss Dalrymple) on the left ; a mile far- | 
ther, is Duddingston Salt Pans, opposite to which is | 

iy Brunstane, (Marquis of Abercorn.) At the distance of 
‘ another mile, the road enters — 

| 
| 





| : 


| 
PORTOBELLO. rs 
| 


It has all the appearance of an English village, many of 
the houses being of brick, and adapted for the habita- 
tion of single families, having small shrubberies in front. 


ena — 
-) - 


—— 


© ‘About half a mile south-west is Monkton Routing Well, a 
great natural curiosity. It makes a singular noise previous to and 
during a storm, resembling the din of coppersmiths hammering at a 
distance. 
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PORTOBELLO- 


and the favourite summer Te~ 


It is a fashionable place, 
¢ the citizens of Edin- 


sidence and bathing-quarters 0 : 
burgh. Hot and cold baths were erected upon an im- 


proved plan in 1805. Here a fine bed of clay was 
sometime ago discovered, from which stoneware and the 
coarser kinds of pottery are manufactured. This vil- 
lage has much increased within these few years: Be- 
sides a Chapel of Ease in connection with the Establish- 
ed Church, there are two handsome Episcopal Chapels, 
and several Dissenting Meeting-Houses- “A mineral 
spring has been lately discovered at Joppa, to the east- 
ward of the village. On the sands of Portobello, in 1822, 
his Majesty George IV. reviewed several regiments and 
corps of yeomanry, also the Highland clans that had as- 
sembled upon the occasion of his visit to Scotland. 
Leaving Portobello, the road strikes away from the 
coast, due west, and passing a constant succession of vil- 
las and cottages, reaches Jock Lodge and Piershill Bar- 
racks, which form an elegant square, and built for the 
accommodation of cavalry. Farther on, upon the right 
are Lochend House, looking down upon: the lake “the 
property of the Earl of Moray, and Craigintinny (Mil- 
Jer, Esq.) also Restalrig, (Duncan, Esq:) In the in- 
tervening hollow is the village of Restalrig, with its an 
cient chapel in ruins. Further on, ae the left “ 
Parson’s Green, (Mitchell, Esq-) The road vat ~ 
to the right, and commands a fine vi Pera pete, 
Chapel, Arthur Seat, and Sali Pehla eal eaten 
? ) alisbury C 
katate Neston Houses (lord a aa passes upon. 
Fainburekibalthatnee Te oe rantley,) and enters 
e the Calton Hill. 


“ 
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PRINCIPAL STEAM-BOAT TOURS. 





Tur use of Steam- Vessels, since their first introduction 
into Scotland, has facilitated the intercourse between 
the different parts of that country amazingly ; and has 
Jaid open to thousands. scenes of uncommon grandeur, 
which previously had been surveyed only by the enthu- 
Siastic traveller. : 
The Steam-Boat is undoubtedly of Scottish inven- 
tion, though the honour has been assumed by America. 
There is in the Advocates’ Library a work, which was 
circulated in 1753, developing the scheme of a vessel 
impelled by wheels or paddles. In 1755, the late Pa- 
trick Miller, Esq. of Dalswinton, improved so far upon 
the plan as to construct a boat with wheels, moved by 
a steam engine: this boat he exhibited upon the small 
lake on his estate of Dalswinton. In 1786, a large 
steam-vessel was built under his direction at Grange- 
mouth ; and its capabilities were tried upon the Forth 


and Clyde canal in presence of several gentlemen, to 


whom the experiment gave great satisfaction. The late 
Earl of Stanhope afterwards constructed a similar ves-. 


sel in England. 
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‘steam vessel when in Scotland, turne 
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ng seen Mr Miller's 
d the discovery to 


a practical use in his own country, where steam-boats | 
were first introduced upon the river Hudson. ~ But to 
Mr Henry Bell of Glasgow belongs the merit of bringing 
the steam-vessel to its present high state of perfection. 
By his persevering exertions, the first ever built in 
Great Britain was launched upon the Clyde in 1812); 
since then the number of ‘steam-vessels has increased 
most rapidly. In Scotland alone, about thirty ply on 
the Clyde, and about twelve on the Firth of Forth ; be- 
sides which, there is a’constant communication by means 
of such boats between Leith and the east coast of Scot- 
land, and London; and between Glasgow, and the wes- 
tern Highlands, and: islands ; Inverness, through the 
Caledonian Canal; and also Liverpool, Belfast, the 
Giant’s Causeway, &c. | art 
We shall proceed to describe the different tours to be 
made by steam-vessels along the coast of Scotland. 


‘Mr. Fulton of. America, . havi 





1.—FROM LEITH TO STIRLING, UP THE FIRTH 
OF FORTH,*—50 Miles. - 


We have already taken notice of the beautiful scenery 


: \ ee Mor: ning Star ? and Stirling Castle Steam-boats, sail ever 
ea ee ne Pier, west of Leith, for,Stirling and Allow, 
orth Queensferry, Limekil : ; 
dine, and Crombie Point. ” Paige le eh pei 

jab Ane Steam-Boat sails at 8 o'Clock morning, from Trinit 
é ier, for Grangemouth, calling off Inverkeithing, N f 
ueensferry, Limekilns, Borrowstounness, and Crombie P = 
Coaches run from 25, Prince’s Street, aoe 


of North Bridge, Edinburgh, for T and Duty House, north end 


rinity Chain Pier; and at either 


P2 f 
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‘upon the Firth of Forth, in descrih;j 
from Edinburgh to Hopetoun a 
remarkable objects along its shores. 
ee we must now refer. 
eda i i ea eet 
‘ rved almost direct- 
ly opposite. This town has an excellent harbour and a 
dry dock ; and its principal business js herring curing 
and cooperage. The population of the parish is 2135. 
A succession of elegant marine villas appear along the 
‘South coast. Upon the same side, in a small bay formed 
by a headland, stand the ruins of Royston Castle, ori- 
-ginally a hunting-seat of the kings of Scotland, and Jat- 
terly the residence of Sir George Mackenzie, Bart. Lord 
Clerk Register, afterwards Viscount Tarbat and Earl of 
Cromarty, forfeited in 1715. 

Beyond this, on the same side, is Caroline Park, (Duke 
of Buccleuch ;) next appears Granton, (Lord President 
Hope,) the estate formerly of that great and patriotic 
lawyer, Sir Thomas Hope, advocate to Charles I. and 
ancestor of the noble family of Hopetoun, from whom 


ng the Excursion 
> and of the most 
To that descrip. 


its present proprietor is descended. Beyond Granton 


is Muirhouse, (Rev. Dr Davidson,) and near it is seen 
Lauriston Castle, (Thomas Allan, Esq.) the patrimonial 
residence of the famous John Law, projector of the 
Mississippi scheme, and ancestor of the French Marshal 
‘Lauriston. 

Towards the northern shore is the island of Inch- 
colm ; and upon the coast, the bay and town of Aber- 
dour, with its ancient Castle, and the modern house of 
the Earl of Morton. North of the Castle is Hillside, the 


fine seat of James Stuart, Esq. younger of Dunearn. 


Farther on, upon the same side, is Dalgetty Church, 


of those places, correct information respecting the time of suiling, bec. 
‘may be had. 
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and at a little distance, the ruins of be- 
longed to the Earls of Dunfermline. On the south side 
of the Firth, is a fine wooded headland, westward of 


which flows the river Almond, dividing the county of 


Edinburgh from that of Linlithgow. At the mouth of - 


that river stands Cramond-House, (Lady Torphichen, ) 
the village of Cramond, and, in front, the small island 
of that name. Next appear Barnbougle Castle, and 
Dalmeny Park, the seat of the Earl of Roseberry ; and 
immediately opposite, is Donibristle, a fine seat of the 
Earl of Moray. | | 

On the north shore, farther west, is the small burgh 
of Inverkeithing, beyond which the Firth contracts to 
the breadth of a mile and a half. Near the middle of 
this strait, is the fortified ‘islet of Inchgarvie ; and 
upon the two coasts, the towns of North and South 
Queensferry. Half a mile beyond the latter, is Port Ed- 
gar, where his Majesty, George 1V. after a visit to the 
late lamented Earl of Hopetoun, embarked on board the 
royal yacht, 29th August 1822. The Forth again ex- 
pands opposite Hopetoun-House, on the south. Con- 
siderably to the west, and elevated above the north coast, 
is the town of Dunfermline; and, im the far distance, 
the summits of the Grampians are seen above the inter- 
vening Ochils. ) ; 

Bey ond North Queensferry, on the right, is| Rosyth 
Castle in ruins; and on am eminence, upon the left, 
Dundas Castle, the original seat of the family of Dun- 
das before the llth century, and still the residence of 


’ Dundas of that Ilk, their lineal descendant and repre- 


sentative. Farther on, upon the left, is Hopetoun 
House ; next follow, upon the same side, Abercorn Kirk 
near to where the Roman wall terminated, and Black. 
ness Castle, seated upon a long narrow peninsula A 
little farther on, upon the right, is the Village of Times 


a castle which be-' 
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kilns, situated upon a height ; beyond which js Broom- 


hall, the seat of the Earl of Elgin, Presenting a front of 
470 feet, and built upon a Grecian model, under the 
direction of Mr Porden. Above Broomhall, js Charles... 
ton House and village, built by Lord Elgin for the ex- 
portation of lime from his quarries. 

Farther on, upon the right, is the village of Torry- 
burn, next Torry, (Erskine, Bart.) and Newmills vil- 
lage. On a height stands the village of Valleyfield : 
below which, and a mile within: water-mark, is a Coal 
Mine, and Pier, where vessels take in coal. Passing 
Carriden House, and Kirkgrange Salt Pans, upon the 


' south shore, Borrowstounness, having an excellent har- 


bour, is also observed upon the left ; and a little beyond 
it, the Avon, which divides Linlithgowshire from Stir- 
lingshire, falls into the Forth. _ Above Borrowstounness, 
on a height, is Kinneil-House, (Duke of Hamilton,) the 


residence of Dugald Stewart, Esq. A_ little beyond 


this, upon the same side, is Grangemouth, at the junc- 
tion of the great Canal with the Carron, near the Forth. 
This town was begun by Sir Lawrence, ancestor of Lord 
Dundas, in. 1777, and is now a place of considerable 
commercial importance.* od 
| Leaving Grangemouth, the burgh of Culross is seen 
u on the north coast ; though a royal burgh, it is not 
ae a’ place of such considerable note as it once was. 
Immediately behind it, upon an elevation, are a eas 
d, in 1217, by Malcolm, 
Cistertian Abbey, founded, 121 
Sa of Fife, and dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and St 


‘Serf. When the Abbey was dissolved, its possessions 
erf. : 


e conferred upon Sir James Colville, who was creat- 
wer | 


3 | i t of Falkirk, to which 
is three miles north by east ot | sacs 
. oe san Sixteen upon the Forth and Clyde cone ete 
er ate a coach runs daily. _ Commodious passag 
pear Carial between Lock Sixteen and Glasgow. 
upon 
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ed Lord Colville of Culross. The Earls of Argyll were 
hereditary bailies of. the Abbey, ‘and had an aisle ad- 
joining to the church, in which some of them were 
buried. The’ abbey afterwards became the property of 
the Earls of Dundonald, and now belongs to Sir Robert 
Preston of Valleyfield, Bart. In former times, Culross 
was celebrated for its salt pans and coal mines. In the 
reign of James VI. the latter were wrought a great way 
under the sea, and the coals were shipped at a mound, 
which surrounded. the mouth of a subterraneous commu- 
nication with the coal pit, and defended it from the 
water. King James VI. upon a visit to the proprietor, 
Sir George Bruce, being conducted, by his own desire; 
into the mine, was insensibly led to the above mound, it 


_ being high tide. Seeing himself surrounded on all sides 


by the sea, he apprehended a plot, and bawled out 
‘© treason !” but Sir George dispelled his fears by hand- 
ing him into an elegant pinnace that was lying abreast. 
Three miles above Culross, upon the same side, is the 
town of Kincardine, where ship-building is carried on 
to a considerable extent ; on the opposite side, is Higgins’ 
Nook, (John Burn Murdoch, Esq.) and, upon a height, 
Airth Castle, (Graham, Esq.) Farther on, upon the 
right, and near Kincardine, stands Tulliallan Castle 
the residence of Baroness Keith and Gount;Flahault..a 
splendid mansion built by the late Admiral Lord Keith - 
next, Kennet Pans, and Kilbagie Distilleries, and bat | 
yond, Kennet-House, the fine seat of Robert Bruce, Esq 
Nearly opposite, upon the left, is Dunmore Park the 
noble mansion of the Earl of Dunmore. Farther on 
upon the right, is the burgh town of Clackmannan, th 
capital of the small shire of that name, agreeably zee a 
upon an eminence. Towards the west of, the town a 
ete is bold and rocky ; and here stands the old seek 
of Clackmannan, said to have been built by Robert 
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Bruce. In it are preserved that M; e 

STG hy Cl 5 ewonhendéa fant Sabet 
longed to Sir John Graham, the friend of Wall % 
The proprietor of the tower is Lord Dundas. a: 

A little farther on, upon the same side, js Alloa 

flourishing town, in the neighbourhood of extensive eel 
lieries and distilleries. Near the town stands the state- 
ly tower of Alloa, (Earl of Mar.) It was built: about 
the 13th century ;—it is 90 feet in height, and the walls 
are 1] feet thick. The tower and lands of Alloa were 
exchanged in 1365, by David II. with Lord Erskine, 
for the estate of Strathgartney in Perthshire. It was 
inhabited by the Mar family until about twenty years 
ago, when, on -being burnt, the adjoining mansion was 
built. 

Between Alloa and Stirling the windings of the river, 
usually called the Links of Forth, are uncommonly fine ; 
the course by water is 19} miles, and by land only seven. 
The scenery along the river is delightful ; but few re- 
markable objects are seen from it, owing to the loftiness 
of the banks. Beyond Alloa on the right, is Tullybody- 
House, the seat of Lord Abercromby, son of the lamented 
Sir Ralph Abercromby. Farther on, upon the same side, 
is Cambus village at the mouth of the Devon ; and near- 
ly opposite is Polmaise, (Murray, Esq.) A little below 
Stirling are the ruins of Cambuskenneth Abbey, upon 
the right, situated on a peninsula formed by the Forth. 
It was founded by King David I. in 1147, for canons re- 
gular of St Augustine. This abbey was richly en dowed, 
and in history is sometimes called the Monastery of S tir- 
ling. Here James III. and his Queen were ve ae 

property of the abbey was given to the Earl a ar by 
James VI. ; but in 1709 it was purchased by the magr- 
-strates of Stirling for the 
belfry, and some parts . 
of this once magnificent structure. 


benefit of Cowan’s Hospital.. The 
of. the walls,’are all that remain 
~ On the right is seen 
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the Abbey Craig, and soon after the tourist reaches Stir- 
ling. | | 


Il.—FROM LEITH TO ABERDEEN.*—100 MILES. 


After gaining the middle of the Firth, the tourist is 
struck with the magnificent appearance and lofty situa- 
tion of the city of Edinburgh, surrounded by romantic 
hills. The harbours of Leith and Newhaven give ani- 
mation to the scene; and, looking down the Firth, the 
eye is charmed with the number of thriving towns and 
villages, scattered along the capacious bay of Mussel- 
burgh, and the no less populous coast of Fife, which 
James V. used te compare to a mantle witha gold fringe. 
About the middle of the Firth is the island of Inchkeith, 
surmounted by.a beautiful lighthouse, 188 feet above the 
level of the sea. On the island are the ruins of a small 
fortification, which was erected by the English in the time 
of Edward VI. 

- Burntisland lies directly opposite ;' and nearly three 
miles farther down the coast is the ferry of Pettycur. 
About midway between those places is the rocky preci- 
pice where Alexander III., when riding in the dusk of 
the evening, was thrown from his horse and killed on the 
spot, 16th March 1286, an event which was the source 
of incalculable misery te Scotland. About a mile farther 


'* The Velocity Steam Yacht sails from Newhaven for Aberdeen on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays, at six o’clock morning, calling off Ely and 
Anstruther, about eight o'clock A. M. 3; Crail, nine A. M. ; Arbroath 
twelve noon; Montrose, one P. M.; and Stonehaven, three P, M mM 
Average pussage ten hours. oo 

The Brilliant Steam Yacht sails from Newha 
Mondays and Fridays, at six o’clock mornin 
struther, Crail, Arbroath, Montrose, 
from Leith to Aberdeen—C 


ven for Aberdeen on 
G calling off Ely and An- 
and Stonehaven, as above. 
abin 21s. Steerage 12s. 
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down is the small bur 
which and Pettycur exhibits a ran 


: emains of Seafield Castle. A mile farther down is “th 

ang town of Kirkcaldy,” a royal burgh of consid : 

consequence. Manufactures and commerce are ae 
on to some extent, and its population amounts t ee 

4500. Kirkcaldy is the birth-place of the famous Mia a 

Scott, who diedin 1291. He was one of the apna 
sent to bring Margaret, the maiden of N orway; to Seitlana’ 

upon the deathof AlexanderIII. Dr Adam Smith author 
cf the ““Wealth of N ations,” was alsoa native of this place 

On the rising ground is Raith-House, the fine seat of 
Robert Ferguson, Esq. ; and a mile further is Dunnikier 
House, (Sir John Oswald.) 

Eastward of Kirkcaldy, and almost connected with it; 
is the populous village of Pathhead ; next occurs the vil- 
lage of Gallaton.* A mile and a half beyond Kirkcaldy 
is the royal burgh of Dysart, containing a population of 
about 1600. In this neighbourhood the Earl of Rosslyn 
has an elegant mansion. There was anciently a priory 
of Blackfriars at Dysart. ) 

Upon a point of land, two miles below’ Dysart, is 
Wester Wemyss, a burgh of barony, containing about 
600 inhabitants. Beside it are the ruins of an old cha- 
pel, surrounded by trees. Doubling the above point, 
Wemyss Castle, (James Wemyss, Esq. M. P.) appears 
in view. It is amagnificent building, situated ona cliff 
many feet above the level of the sea. It is of great oe 
tiquity, but received considerable additions in the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century. . In this castle‘Darnley 


* Ravenscraig Castle, in ruins, stands upon 4 rock projecting into 
the sea, between Pathhead and Gallaton. It was given by James III. 
to William St Clair, and has ever since been in possession of that 
family. It was occupied by a party of Cromwell's troops. 
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had his first interview with Queen Mary. i In the neigh- 

bourhood are some curious caves. ta. "2 Dido 

_ Upwards of a mile below Wester Wemyss 1s. the vil- 

lage of Easter Wemyss, occupied by weavers ; and at a 
little distance upon the shore stand the ruins of Macduff — i 
Castle, which was built in 1057 by Macduff, the first_ de 
Earl of Fife. ‘The ruins consist of two lofty quadrangu- S 
lar towers. In this castle the wife and family of Mac- x. 
duff are-said to have been surprised and murdered by 
| Macbeth. A mile farther down is the fishing village of 
| Buckhaven, inhabited by “‘a peculiar people,” said tobe | 
‘the descendants of the crew of a ship from the Nether- 


' lands, which was stranded upon this coast in the reign of | 
‘James VI. A mile below Buckhaven is the village’ of 
i Methil; a mile farther down, upon the western side of 


Largo Bay, is the populous village of Leven, at the 
i) mouth of the river of that name which flows from Loch- 
7 teven. Its population, extending to about 1200) are 
yj Principally employed in the Jinen manufacture. © >- 
Three miles farther down, and in the centre of the bay, | 
f is Lower Largo, a considerable village. It was the birth- 
} place of Alexander Selkirk, whose wonderful adventures 
be served as the groundwork of Defoe’s romance of Robin. 
son Crusoe. North of it is seen Largo-House, (General 
is? Durham:;) and eastward is the pretty village of Upper 
gi? Largo. In this village was born Sir And "th 
4 | rew Wood, the 
ae Scottish Admiral, celebrated for his loyalty to his amen 
i James III. and for the successive victories which he ob- 
ih tained over the English fleet off the Isle of May and the 
ia? mouth of the river Tay. + Like Commodore Trunnion, he 
‘ | indulged on shore his professional partialities, causin a 
i, canal to be formed from his house at Largo to the chitsed 
if pa he was rowed in his barge with great state ey 
_ Sunday. Largo has an hospital for twelve old men. f 5 
j hame of Wood, founded in 1659 by a descend ae 
¢ aaneery 1 Dy a on ant ‘of the 
iH 
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To the north of Upper Largo, the hill called Largo 
Law rises 936 feet above the leve 


lof the sea. On the 
eastern side of the bay there are three headlands, called 


the Shooting Point, the Heugh-Head, and Kingscraig 
Point, the last near the farther extremity of the bay, and 
remarkable for its caverns. One of them, called Mac- 
duff’s, penetrates into the rock 200 feet, and is supposed 
to be at least 160 in height, forming a stupendous arch. 
Here tradition says the Thane of Fife found refuge for a 
time from the murderous designs of Macbeth ; and was 
conveyed thence across the Firth to North Berwick, by 
the inhabitants of Earlsferry. It is said also that he ob- 
tained the erection of that place into a royal burgh, with 
the following privilege, that they should convey any 
criminal across the Firth who demanded it ; and that no 
other vessels should be allowed to put to sea in pursuit 
until the fugitive was half across. It is said that the 
inhabitants, in the beginning of last century, actually 
exercised this privilege in the noted case of Carnegie of 
Finhayen, who was pursued upon a charge of murder. 

_ Earlsferry stands a little to the eastward. of Kings- 
craig ; but though a royal burgh it has no share in. the 
representation, having petitioned the Scottish Parliament 


to be relieved of the expense of sending a commissioner 


this a little way, near the other side of Ely Ness, which - 


alley Ser Pw Jeo 


-| Ha ile farther down is 
on account of its poverty. Half a mile 
another small town called Ely, inhabited by weavers. It 
has a good harbour, but little trade. Ely-House, (Sir 
John Anstruther, Bart.) is close to the town. East of 


forms the extreme point of Largo Bay, is the village of 
ene below Ely is St Monance, a burgh es bare 
ny, containing about 600 people, who are seth 7 ae 
fisheries. It is noted for its ancient church, Hf seetre 
was that of a priory of Blackfriars. — A pa A =i 
Monance stands the royal burgh of Pittenweem. 4 
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‘most of the other burghs of Fife it has declined from. its 


ancient importance. A great cave, or meem, ns eee 
the place derives its name, is situated half-way: o 

the beach and the ruins of an ancient abbey that soe 
ed to the canons regular of St Augustine. It consists 0 


"two spacious apartments ; at the termination of the inner 


a - 


Ss ss 


one is a well of excellent water. Where the apartments 
join, there is a stair leading to a subterraneous passage 
under the abbey, but now blocked up ; another stair leads 
from the refectory to the farther extremity of this pas- 
sage. Pittenweem is the birth-place of Dr Douglas, late 
Bishop of Salisbury. Its population is about 1200." 
_ A mile from Pittenweem is a cluster of small towns 
huddled together, West Anstruther, a royal burgh, with 
a population of about 420; East Anstruther, also a royal 
burgh, with a population of 1000, and claiming for its 
own the famous Maggie Lauder. Kilrenny, another royal 
burgh, having a population of nearly 1500, stands a mile 
farther down the coast. ye 
The coast here is very rocky. Five miles and a half 
south-east by east, and near the mouth of the Firth of 
Forth, is the Isle of May, about three miles in circum- 
ference. It belonged of old to the monks of Reading in 
England, for whom David I. founded a monastery, and 
dedicated it to all the saints. — Afterwards it was conse- 
crated to St Adrian; Bishop of’St Andrews, who was 


‘killed by the Danes in 872, and buried here. William 


Lamberton, Bishop of St Andrews, purchased the island 
from the monks, and made a grant of it to the canons re- 
gular of his cathedral. The island has a fine well, a small 
lake, and affords: excellent pasture for sheep. It has a 
light-house, which was formerly a coal-light, but has been 
changed to a revolving oil-light. : 
Three miles from Kilrenny is the royal burgh of 
Crail, once a place of note, but dwindled down to eom- 
‘parative insignificance. The ruins of a priory that once 
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existed here are still observable. 
parish. church, formerly colleg: 

| >. giate. In thi 
Knox, in 1559, preached a sermon ag ae 


gainst the monu- 
ments of idolatry, which so inflamed his audience, that 


they proceeded to St Andrews and destroyed its superb 


It has an ancient 


cathedral. The famous Archbishop Sharp was once 


minister of this parish. Here are the remains of a royal 
castle, overlooking the harbour, and near to it is a cave, 
where Constantine II. was beheaded by the Danes, who 
defeated and took him prisoner in 872. At Fifeness is 
a mound of dry stones, which they threw up in one night 
to secure their retreat on board their ships. 

About a mile farther to the eastward is the promon- 
tory of Fifeness, or East Nook of Fife, defended against 
the violence of the sea by a long and dangerous ridge of 
rocks, called the Carr Rocks. Beyond this, the coast 
trends north-west to the mouth of the Eden, and thence 
north-east to the Redhead in Forfarshire. St Andrew’s 
Bay extends from the Pitmilly Burn mouth, to Tents- 
muir Point, about four miles east of Ferry-Port-on- 
Craigs, on the south side of the estuary of the Tay. 

Beyond Crail are seen Balcomie and Cambo, (Earl of 
Kellie ;) and, at the distance of three miles and a-half 
from Crail, is the manufacturing village of Kingsbarns. 
Three miles beyond this is the fishing village of Mount 
Budo. About two miles further are the ruins of, Kinkell 
Castle, (Earl of Kellie,) seated on a rock which: over- 
hhangs the sea. | 

See is now seen in the Bay, due west. At 
a distance, its appearance is most interesting and mag- 
ent. In point of ancient grandeur, St aan 

ses any city in Scotland ; but its grandent ©” 
sua ninfally he its half deserted appearance, eee 
excites a feeling of melancholy as well re of Nase on 
‘The .city owed its greatness to Catholic supersttis™ 
pote it suddenly decayed: 
and, with the downfal of popery, 1st 


nificent. 
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| It was the metropolitan see of Scotland, and many of 


its archbishops were men of splendid talents. Under 


their patronage it became a place of great’ trade ; and 


annually a fair was held there, resorted to by BE 

from all the countries of Europe. — | sy) 3 
m original name was Muckross ; but St Regulus, a 

monk of Achaia, in the year 370, having, according to 


the venerable legend, been shipwrecked upon this coast. 


escaped on shore with the relics of St Andrew, when 


the king of the Picts granted him and his companions 


an establishment at this place, and erected for them a 
church. A fine ruin still remains, which continues to 
bear the name of St Regulus, or St Rule. Its name 
was changed to Kilrule, or Kilrymont ; this it retained 
till about the middle of the ninth century, when Ken- 
neth M‘Alpin, king of the Scots, after subduing the 
Picts, transferred the seat of his government from Aber- 
nethy to this place, which then received the name of St 
Andrew, the tutelar saint of Scotland. — It was erected 
into a royal burgh in 1140 by David I. An original 
charter of Malcolm II., who was slain in 1034, is stil] 
preserved in the Town-house, where the silver keys of 
the city, and the axe with which, in 1645, the heads of 


Sir Robert Spotswood and three other royalists were 
struck off, are also to be seen. 


St Andrews is situated on a 
south of Woodpoint, which terminates the estuary of 


the Eden, and commands a rich and extensive, prospect. 
It is about a mile in circuit, and contains th 
Streets ; these have recent] 


capacious bay, two miles. 


y been repaved at a consider. 
the town has exhibited symp- 
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land, was founded m 1411, by Bishop Wardlaw, and 
formerly consisted of three colleges. The united college 


S 
of St Salvador and St Leonard has professors of mathe- 
civil history, moral philoso- 


matics, Latin, Greek, logic, 
phy, natural philosophy, and medicine. In St Mary’s 

or New College, divinity, church history, and oriental 
languages. are exclusively taught by a principal and 
three other professors. The rector of the university is 
annually chosen by the principals, professors, masters, 
and bachelors of arts,—and the chancellor is nominated 
by the rector, principals, and professors. The library 
contains a valuable collection of books, consisting of 
above 30,000 volumes. The average number of students 
at present is about 300. 

The chapel of St Regulus, of which the walls, with the 
square tower, 108 feet in height, still remain, is cer- 
tainly one of the most ancient edifices in Scotland, 
though the precise date of its foundation may be doubt- 
ed. The arches of the doors and windows are semicir- 
cular, and a winding stair of 152 steps leads to the top 
of the tower, commanding a delightful view. The Ca- 
thedral, founded in 1159, was not finished till 1318, 
when it was dedicated, by Bishop Lamberton, with 
great solemnity, in the presence of King Robert Bruce. 
It was destroyed by the reformers in 1559. All that 


now remains of this once magnificent pile is the eastern — 


end, with two towers, each 100 feet high, half of the 
western end, and part of the south and west walls. The 
architecture is the Gothic, mixedwith the Saxon. North 
from the cathedral, on a rock washed by the sea, are the 
ruins of the castle ; it was built about 1200, and became 

iscopal palace. The wi 
Rg fees asi al Beaton sat and beheld the mar- 


; +.oree Wishart in 1545. In the following 
tyrdom of George Wishart in I ey followin; 
Bk Beaton was put to death by Norman Leslie and 


ndow is still shown where. 
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his party, when his body was exposed to public Napee | 
the same window of the castle from which he had wit - | 
nessed the execution of Wishart. Of many other ruins 
that are to be seen, those of the Dominican Convent, 
near the present grammar school, deserv CE 
The Town Church, lately rebuilt, is a spacious struc 
ture, with a spire. In the aisle is the stately monu- 
ment of Archbishop Sharp, representing his assassina- 
tion by Hackstone of Rathillet, and eight others, when 
travelling in his carriage through Magus Moor, about 
| three miles south-west of St Andrews, 3d May 1679. 
| In the chapel of St Salvador is the tomb of Bishop 
Kennedy, the founder, who died in 1466 ; it is of ex- 
quisite workmanship. Many years ago, six curious sil- J 
# ver maces were discovered within this tomb ; three of | 
| these were presented to the other Scottish universities, 
4 and three are preserved here. The buildings of St Sal- 
#, vador’s College form three sides of a square, and are or- 
4, namented by a handsome spire, 156 feet high. 
P “Six miles farther on, the manufacturing village of 
i Leuchars is seen inland, upon the road from St An- 
_ drews to Dundee. Between it and the sea once stood 
(B a royal castle, and also a hunting-seat of James VI. A 
4! little beyond this is Tents’ Muir Point, being the south- 
eastern point of the estuary or firth of the river Tay ; 
33! and on the opposite side, distant about four miles, is 
ap seen Button Ness, or Barrie Sands, in the shire of For- 
pe far, or Angus, being the north-eastern point of the same 
ig? estuary Upon Button Ness are two light-houses called 
ai the Lights of Tay.* gerwilige 
wilt “4 About ten miles up the Firth of Tay, 
royal burgh of Dundee, containing upwards of 31,000 inhabitants. 
: a commercial port it is one of the most considerable in the king. | 
gi) dom. When pillaged by Monk in 1651, sixty vessels richly laden | 


preka SL ey acquired more plund 
than was obtained « in the wars throughout all the three aaa 





on the north shore, is the 


F were captured in the harbour, by which th 
if 
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_ which John King of England, exempte 
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» Twelve miles almost due east from Button N 
off the coast, is the Bell Rock, = nee Cape, a3 aa 
» the t ich 
is seen at low water, an abbot of Ae 
a frame work ; from the wooden erection upon } 3 
‘suspended a bell ; this was rung by t] aaa Ae 
stormy weather b the dashi fe pale eae 3 
nyaN y the dashing o the waves ; it served 
as a signal for mariners to avoid the dangerous reef. It 
is said that a famous pirate, called « Ralph the Rover,” 
carried away this bell; next year he met the merited 
punishment of shipwreck, and a watery grave, upon 
this rock. Of late years, a most elegant light-house, 
upon the plan of the Eddystone one, and 108 feet. in 
height, has been erected by government, at. an expense 
of L.45,000. | | 
_ Nearly nine miles beyond Button Ness is the.royal 
burgh of ABERBRoTHOCK, or ARBROATH, containing a 
population of about 9000, who are principally engaged 
in commerce, and the manufacture of linen. _ Here are 
the ruins of a celebrated abbey, founded in honour of 
Thomas a Becket, in the year 1178, by King William 
the Lion, who was interred within its precincts in 1214. 
There are several lofty towers still standing, which suf- 
ficiently attest its former magnificence. The whole 


‘ruin is of the most picturesque description, consisting of 
. eS re t : ‘? : : ° wild > : : / . . 
towers, columns, Gothic windows, cloisters, staircases, &e. 


all exhibiting the effects of time, and the ravages of re- 
ligious zeal. This monastery was the most richly en- 
dowed in Scotland, excepting Holyroodhouse. Cardinal 
Beaton was its last abbot, at the same time that he was 


ishop drews. A charter is extant, by 
aa er d the citizens of 


besides. Two steatn boats ply upon the Tay, betresn Dimieerce 
Perth, and touch at Newburgh, a royal) burgh. In ne He 
Fife many interesting objects present themselves in the course of 
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Aberbrothock from taxes in trading to every part of his 
kingdom, excepting London and Oxford. A Parlia- 
ment was held here jn 1320, during the reign of Robert 
Bruce, in which the king and his assembled barons ad- 
dressed a manifesto to the Pope, justly celebrated for 
the spirit of independence which it breathes, and the 
just principles of government it proclaims. | 

Beyond Aberbrothock the coast becomes bold, and 
occasionally precipitous. Two miles and a half from that 
place, is Carlingheugh Bay ; and about the same dis-~ 
tance farther, is Ethie House, ‘(Earl of Northesk,) once 
a residence of Cardinal Beaton. Near this is the fishi 
village of Ethie Haven. About a mile farther, is the 
conspicuous promontory of Red Head, 250 feet high ; in 
the neighbourhood beautiful Scotch pebbles are found. 

Beyond Red Head, is the fine bay of Lunan, into 
which the small river Lunan flows. At the bottom of 
- this bay, are the picturesque ruins of Red Castle, built 
by William the Lion. Just beyond the mouth of Lunan 
Bay, are the Boddin Limeworks ; and, a little farther 
on, the fishing village of Usan ; near it is Dunninald, 
(Arkley, Esq.) The coast, which is flat and sandy upon 
_ unan Bay, again becomes rocky ; and in nearing the 
mouth of the South Esk river, distant six miles from 
Red Head, upon an elevated situation is seen the ele- 
gant new church of the parish of Craig ; and in the vici- 
nity is Rossie Castle, (Ross, Esq.) 

Upon a peninsula, formed by the South Esk and the. 
German Ocean, stands: the royal burgh of MonrrosE 
containing a population of 12,000. Behind the ay 
the river expands into a beautiful piece of water, call q 
the Basin of Montrose, which, at high water is th . 
miles in diameter, and nearly circular. There is 7 a 
timber bridge across the South Esk to the island a re 
Inch, and a stone bridge sa the island to the ao eh 
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James N agent of Montrose. In this house > Che. 
le St George » sleption the 14th of of February 171 
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Brotherton-’ Close upon the sea is Nether Bena and 
inland is Upper Benholm, (Scott; Esq:) Bits eek nad 
on is the fishing village of Gourdon, | now : eed Far 
Bervie ; immediately beyond. it is Hall iGreen: | ¢ a 
quhat, Esq. M.P.) anda few furlongs farther, is the roy ; 
burgh of Inverbervie, commonly named Bervie, situates 
upon the river Bervie, and containing a population of 
about 1092. Its charter was granted by David II. 1343, 
he being forced, by stress of weather, to land here am his 
way from England; on which occasion the inhabitants 
treated him with the greatest Kindness and. hospitality. 


It is honourable to this small community, that, by sub-_ 


scription, they have brought water by pipes into the 
town.) <i} or “laureate amet eh Deresibebts Hester 
- Two miles farther on are the ruins of Whistlebury 
Castle; and near to it the village and church of Kinneff. 
Beneath the pulpit ofthis church the regalia of Scot- 
land were concealed during the period of the Common- 
wealth.’ The coast.of this parish is girt by rocks of brec- 
cia; and the vestiges of three ancient castles are seen 
upon it.’ ‘Two miles beyond Whistlebury Castle is Tod- 
head’ Point, or’ Bervie Brow ; and: two miles farther is 
the small harbour of Katerline, at the mouth of a stream- 
let of that name. Cratton Ness is passed, and about a 
mile beyond it are the rocks of Fowlsheugh, ranging along 
the coast for upwards of a mile, and rising to an average 
height of about 200 feet. “In the face of. this natural 
rampart are innumerable cavities, the haunts of sea- 
fowl. Y 

Upon the summit of one of these rocks, and 160 feet 
above the level of the sea, stand the majestic ruins of 
Dunnotter Castle, covering an area of about three acres 
of ground. It was built during the contention between 
Bruce and Baliol, by Sir William Keith, the great Ma- 
rischal of Scotland, but many additions were subsequent- 
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ly made to jit. The estate an 
now the property of Sir Riseay ear ae Bhs 
Tischal of Scotland. On the land side, the ¢ acute 
rendered inaccessible, excepting by Ssteontthect gs 
winding path over a deep gully. In 1296 this Castle oF 
taken from the English by William Wallace - it ae 
fortified by Edward III., but retaken }: the : Mer 
Sir Andrew Moray. In 1651, the ae of aS ahaa 
RY Fi 5 e king- 
dom were deposited here to preserve them from the En- 
glish republican’ army ; and a garrison was placed -in 
the castle under the command of Ogilvy of Barras. The 
.arrison held out with great resolution for a long period 
against the English, commanded by Lambert, but was ul- 
timately reduced by famine. Previously to this, how- 
ever, the regalia were conveyed away by stratagem, and 
hid under the pulpit of Kinneff church, as before men- 
tioned. Mrs Granger, wife of the minister of Kinneff, 
having obtained permission to visit Mrs Ogilvy, the go- 
vernor’s lady, packed up the crown in some clothes, and 
carried it out of the castle in her lap, while her maid 
carried the sword and sceptre in a bag of flax upon her 
back. At the restoration, Ogilvy, for this good service, 
was made a baronet, and the brother of the Kar] Mari- 
schal was created Earl of Kintore ; nor were honest Mr 
Granger and-his wife forgotten. — | Vabion 
In the line of coast beyond Dunnotter there are two 
deep creeks ; beyond the second of these is the sea-port 
of Stonehaven, divided by the Carron into Old and New 
Town. It is a flourishing burgh of barony, andiconea® 
| : o 
a population of upwards of age hia eed er 
barony are the representatives or 4am : ih 
The harbour of Stonehaven has always been reckoned! 11° 
most safe and commodious on all this range of coast, ae 
though in some respects inconvenient at the entrinct, °° 
act of Parli: :ment has recently passed for making 1mprove- 
act or 4a wa cco when finished, will ren- 
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_ having many elegant streets and houses, 
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der it a secure and safe sea-port, — A short way beyond 

Stonehaven, the river Cowie falls into the sea ; and about 

two miles on is Garron Point, in the neighbourhood of 

which are the remains of ancient entrenchments. Ona 

hill called Rhi Dikes, (King’s Dikes,) those of a rectan- 

gular encampment are plainly traced. = 
About a mile beyond Garron Point the coast becomes 

bleak and elevated, and very much indented. Two miles 

below the Point is Muchuls, (Silver, Esq- ;) and half a 

mile beyond this Scateraw Harbour. Within the space i 

of another half mile is Cammachmore, (Thomson, Esq.) Ff 

Two miles farther is the fishing village of Portlethen ;. | i 

and at the foot of a hill is Portlethen House, (Auldjo, 

Esq.) Half a mile farther is the fishing village of Fin- 

don, noted for the curing of haddocks. The ‘ Finnan 

haddies” are known all over Scotland. 
Five miles and a half farther on is the south-east point 

of the’ bay of Nigg} at the bottom of which stands the 

church of the parish of that name. In this bay is the 

fishing village of Torrie, where is a harbour and pier, . 


from whence large quantities of granite are exported. A 


mile farther on is the promontory of Girdleness, the 

eastern termination of the great Grampian hills, extend- 

ing across the island, from Cowal, the eastern district of 

Argyllshire. Beyond this is the opening of the River 

Dee, which divides Kincardineshire from Aberdeenshire ; 

from the north-east point of the mouth of the river a 

substantial pierruns far out into the German Ocean, and 

is defended by two batteries. - > , 

Entering the Dee, Foot-dee, a suburb of Aberdeen | 
is passed upon the right ; immediately beyond is the 
populous city of ABERDEEN, called New, to distineuish 
it from Old Aberdeen, situated about a mile to the north 
upon the river Don. New Aberdeen is a handsome city, . 


the latter gene- 


rally four stories high, built of granite. In the middle 
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I TEN Tree Cee ; 
_of Castle Street'is' the ‘most ‘complete eros in’ tH! king- 
dom: tis a hexagon; highly ornamented with portraits 

inallo relievo" of the’ kings’of !Seotland; froniFanias | 

‘to J ames VIT.';) in'the ‘centre of thé'structiresislavCo- 
rinthian ‘column’ ‘surmounted ‘With ‘an. unicorn’: “On 
the north side’ of the ‘street’ is’ the ‘town-house “and 
jail, with an elegant’spire 120 feet high. The! church 
of St Nicholas, containing the east and west churches, is 
a handsome Gothic fabric ; that part of it called the west 
church’ is modern, having been built ‘from ‘a'/design of 
Gibbs in 1755; from the centre rises a square tower and 


‘spire 140 feet high. ‘There are many ‘other public build- 


ings both’ elegant ‘and spacious, and the charitable :insti- 
tutions’ in the city are numerous: ‘Over the Dee} at'the 
‘distance of two ‘miles, is a fine‘bridge of seven arches, 
erected about 1530.) A new’ approach from’ thevsouth 
‘and ‘west, in the line of Union Street, has been formed, 
anda ‘magnificent bridge ‘of a single arch, 130) feet in 
span, thrown across a ravine at, an expense of L.13;000. 
_.) The Marischal college and university, situated in\Broad 
Street, was founded and endowed:by George Earl Ma- 
rischal of Scotland, in 1593, and has professorships of hu- 
/manity, Greek, mathematics, moral philosophy, natural 
_ “philosophy, natural history, chemistry, divinity,, medi- 


seine, and oriental languages. “The university has a;mu- 


_'seum of natural history and antiquities ; an observatory, 
_and a yery complete astronomical and philosophical ap- 
paratus. |The library’ contains a valuable collection of 


books, and many curious manuscripts...) ) 41) 


» There are several extensive manufactoriesin the city 


7 ; } M A . : A 
-and. neighbourhood. The import and, export) trade 38 
vary considerable; the salmon fisheries of the Dee,and 
__.[very,,considerable ; the salmon fisheries of the iia 
tily »iaa | Pe Sres, : : ; = 
‘the Don form a valuable branch of, trade. . Large quan: 
, fe gat et ores or Te oT ae ee rill . a’ ; 


: 


Te, AL lS yird STS ys 


sent, annually to London; 10 
si yy 


one year there Ww <po d 40,000 ns -The harbour 
od ere ex rte a > 1S», G Oo, ae | at pe - 
ee rey: WAY, A ae ze Arey The. population, 


4 act 0 Se eee Ege ie ¢ ise. 
has been improved at a vast expense. "© 


-jncluding that of Old Aberdeen, is 44,796. 
uding | 
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Old; Aberdeen is a burgh. of barony, ,of great, antiqui- 
ty, holding, directly, of, the crown, and, was formerly, ms 
- episcopal see. |, It jis) governed) by a magistracy, electe 
by the inhabitants: - ‘The chief ornament of the. place 
is King’s College, a large and stately edifice; erected by 


Bishop Elphinston in 1506, and dedicated to St Mary ; 
the university itself having been instituted in 1494. 


| 

Over the south-west front of this venerable structure, 
rises a lofty, square tower surmounted by a fine dome of 
open stone-work, in the form of an imperial crown. 
it The professorships are those of humanity, Greek, orien- 
ig tal languages, mathematics, natural philosophy, ‘moral 
4 philosophy, civil law, divinity, and medicine. Belong- 
le ‘ing to it are a number of bursaries, or endowments, for 
ri the support of students. «Hector Boethius was the first 
if _ principal of the college ; he was brought over from Paris 
wl to fill that office. King’s College has an extensive and 
a valuable library, and a museum of natural history and 
ao ‘antiquities. bebeis: a | : 3 

BS apr The number of students annually attending both uni- 
i versities is from 600 to 700. O the many eminent men’ 


who have, in recent times, adorned the universities of 


is? Aberdeen, we shall only mention the family of Gregory, 


sf ou Drs Reid, Beattie,’ Gerard, and Campbell: Jameson, 
eo | oe Scottish Vandyke, and Gibbs, the celebrated archi- 
ie ect, were both natives of Aberdeen. Barbour, the ele- 
et - gant and faithful historian of the Bruce, also a native 
of het ams se cL Aberdeen in 1356. 
i __ Here was formerly a magnificent cathedral, dedicated 
r) to St Machar, which, with the bishop’s palace, fell a 


sacrifice to the reformers: 

Yeas carpiaulacuig cee 

ea oN) e eet in le 

fe 64 in breadth, now used as the parish aeates ud 

$ ca remains, Over the Don, at th 2 Nae 
1ere is 7 S . 

A a celebrated Gothic bridge 


Bishop Cheyne about 1320. The rane pope oy 


arch is 67 feet span, 





e distance of a mile, ° 
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| and 343 feet high. The late Lord Byron 
was Miss Gordon of Gight, resided durins 

| portion of his early life in this nej 
| | partly educated here. The Brig of Don i 
alluded to in his lordship’s poetry.* 


Whose mother 
uring a considerable 
ghbourhood, and was 
s affectionately 


SS 


." take the mail-coach road by Dundee to Perth, or that by Forfar to 
Perth, and thence to Edinburgh, (vide page 105.) The mail runs by 
Stonehaven fifteen miles, Inverbervie eleven, Montrose twelve, Ar- 


along the coast the whole way ; and the most interesting objects on the 
| line have been described-in the Steam-Boat Tour as far as Dundee. 
tf ‘From Dundee twenty-two miles to Perth, through the Carse of Gow- 
rie, the most fertile district in Scotland. In succession pass Inverga- 

ven, (Clayhills, Esq.) Gray House, (Lord Gray), Mylnfield, (Milne, 

2 Esq.) Castle Huntly, (Patterson, Esq.) Rossie Priory, (Lord Kinnaird) 
‘4 Ballendean, (Trotter, Esq.) Inchmartin, (Allan, Esq.) Errol House, 
(Allan, Esq.) Pitfour Castle, (Richardson, Esq.) and many others. 

The other road, fifteen miles to Stonehaven ; then to the right, proceed 

to the village of Lawrencekirk, fourteen miles; here is a good inn. 
Onwards twelve miles to Brechin; within three miles and a half of 

___ which pass Strickathrow, (Cruickshanks, Esq.) where Baliol surrender- 

_ ed the crown to Edward 1. of England. Two miles farther Keithock, 
mag (Knox, Esq.) ; adjoining are the remains of a Roman station. Three. 
miles north, on the Hill of Caterthun, are the remains of a remarkable 
camp, supposed to be of Danish origin. One mile and a half on, enter 
Brechin. The scenery in.the neighbourhood, and along the banks of the 
Esk, is beautiful. This is a royal burgh, and joins other four in send- 
- ing a member to Parliament. The population 1s about 6000. Here 
is a cathedral founded by David I. a Gothic pile, supported by twelve 
pillars ; it is 166 feet long, 61 feet broad, and ornamented with a hand- 


some square steeple, 120 feet high. Near the church is one of those 


round towers, of which there is only another in Scotland ; its height is 


80 feet, and the octagonal spire that covers it is 23. fect, making 103 
feet from the base, which is 16 feet diameter. The Castle, the residence 


on. Willi ule, M-P. stands on ap eminence a little to the 
of the Hon. William Maule, womens 


town. The old castle was famous for the res 
Siete in 1303, Sir Thomas Maule, ancestor of the Bees Be 
prietor, baffled all the efforts of that potent prince for twenty 2h ae ; 
did the place surrender until after he was slain. The seat i, th vai 
ty of the town are Maulsden, (Binny, Esq-) Eskmount, ( , Es 


' 
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* The tourist, wishing to return to Edinburgh by land, may either “ 


broath thirteen, Dundee seventeen, Perth twenty-two. This roadis ~ 
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soe miles towards Forfar, Tantadice- House, (Ogilvie, Esq.) 


Earl of Aboyne.) 
oss the Esk. On the left Finhaven Castle i in ‘ruins, ( | 
“ this castle Lindsay, Earl of Crawford, retired in disgrace after the 


battle of Brechin in 1452. | To the south one mile on the top of a hill, 


the ruins of a curious fort, worthy of a visit. Five miles farther on enter : 


Forfar, the county town; it contains about 5000 inhabitants, princi- 
pally employed in the manufacture of coarse linen and shoes. Here 
Malcolm Canmore had a castle in which he occasionally resided, and here 
in 1061 he ‘conyoked his nobles; on an ‘island in the loch once stood a 
favourite residence of Malcolm Canmore’s queen ; remains of the cause- 
way is still visible. Six miles farther is Glammis. The village con- 


tains about 700 inhabitants, chiefly engaged in the linen manufacture. ~ 


A little to the north of the town stands the castle, the seat of the Earl 
of Strathmore, giving the title of Lord Glammis to his eldest son. It is 
celebrated in history for its former magnificence, the remains of which 
are still shown. Jn 1372 Robert Il. bestowed it on John Lyon, the 
ancestor of the present family. Here is, according to tradition, the 
bed-stead on which King Duncan was murdered by Macbeth, and 
many other relics of antiquity. The whole place well deserves the 
attention of the tourist: In the church-yard is an obelisk to the memory 
of Malcolm II. who died here 1034, after a long reign of thirty years. 
The neighbouring scenery is peculiarly fine. One mile and a half 
beyond Glammis Essie Kirk; on right, Dunkenny, (L’Amy, Esq.) 
Two miles on right, Islabank. (Ogilvie, Esq.) One mile and a half 
on left, Drumkilbo. (Nairne, Esq-) About one mile farther enter 
Meigle. Near the village i is Belmont Castle, (Lord Wharncliffe,) sur- 
rounded by fine plantations. ‘At a distance of two miles Dunsinnan 
hill, where Macbeth was besieged by Malcolm 1II. 1057. In the 
church-yard are the: remains of Pictish monuments and other interest- 
ing objects of antiquity. In the vicinity is Meigle House, (M furray 
Esq.) Kinloch House, (Kinloch, Esq.) Here the tourist has a fine 
view of the fertile and extensive valley of Strathmore eastward as far 
as the eye can reach, and bounded on the north, west, and south, by 
lofty mountains. Proceed onward by Newhall, (Allison, iisq.) Hal- 
lyburton, and Pitcur, (Hon. D. G. Hallyburton 5) to Cupar Angus 
six miles. The town is well paved and lighted, and contains aaa 
3000 inhabitants. The remains of a Roman camp formed by Agric 
la in his seventh expedition are still visible. An abbey was ae a 
ed here 1164 by Malcolm IV. and richly endowed. ‘The ruins rer 
considerable extent. Proceed onwards by Kidston, (Gib, Es ae f 
sinnan House, (Nairne, K’sq.) St Martins, (Macdonald, £ ayes anal 
on to Perth, thirteen miles, through a rich and DOS 
varied country. 
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‘ t9FF © volditargs PuHtiner sa Sa MOA an Gl fot 
| TES FROM GLASGOW "TO INVERARY,*=100 ie 
Having in our Second: Tour described. the various) re- 
markable objects to be seen along the banks of the lower 
division of the Clyde, we’ shall commence this Tour by 
supposing the steam-boat to have arrived at Greenock 
from the Broomielaw. .,... dee dimatanlh nts 
alt Upon leaving Greenock, a numberof villas are passed, 
_as also a small battery erected for the protection of:the 
town. Two miles from Greenock is the village of Gou- 
 rock,\and above it Gourock House, (Darroch, Esq.) On 
the same’ side of| the bay is a whin dike running into 
the sea, from which copper and fluor spar were formerly 
_ obtained. On’ the right is Roseneath House, a superb 
seat of the Duke of Argyll, and beyond Roseneath 
Point is the opening of Loch: Long, the Skipafiord of 
the Norwegians.. In 1263, Haco, King of Norway, de- 
tached sixty ships to this lake-with a part of his army 
under some of his officers, who ravaged all the country 
round Loch Lomond. Next, upon the same side, is the 
Point. of Strone, where the land is again divided by 
Holy Loch ; on its north shore is Kilmun, once, the seat 
of a collegiate church, founded by Sir Duncan Camp- 
bell in’ 1442, and since ‘that time the burial-place of 
the Argyll family. Farther on, upon the left, as the 
old tower of Leven, seated upon a lofty eminence. 
Near to it is Leven Temple, (M‘Inr oy, Esq-) and Leven 
- Castle, (Crooks, Esq.) i AY TD Oa is' ve Nine 
Lighthouse upon the point of that ENC an ee t e 
Argyll coast, is the village of Dunoon, neat eee 
of the ancient royal castle of Dunoon, of w ic it e 
a ae Se OP ey GR ne ; | 
* a ‘There is no fixed peried for steam-boats sailing betwixt GSE 
and Tnveary ot between Glgew end s0y of te Tr et 
west coast. Still the communication 


ion may be considered constant, as 
scarce a day passes in which steam-ves 


sels do not sail between the dif- 
ferent towns. 
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family of Argyll are hereditary constables. Here they 
lived at one period, and.the bishops of Argyll came) lat- 
terly to residé here instead of the island of: Lismore. 
Near the castle is om-a-mhard, or “the Hill or Court | 
of Justice,” and Cuspars, or the butts for shooting with 
bows. * (sy4 i | i 

Proceeding now in a southerly direction, Ardgowan, 
(Sir Michael Shaw Stewart, Bart,) is.seen upon the 
left; and close to it, the village of Innerkip. Looking. 
to the left, we have a distant view of the Ayrshire coast, 
with the village of Largs, the two Cumbrays, &c. On 
the right are the hills of Cowal, rising from the shore, 


_ variegated with woods and corn fields. Almost in front 


is the Island of Bute; on the east side of it is distinct- 
ly seen Mount Stuart House, the elegant seat of the 
Marquis of Bute. ies 
The Island of Bute is about fifteen miles in length, 
and from four to five in breadth. The northern part is — 
rocky and mountainous ; but the southern part is fer- 
tile and tolerably well cultivated. Along with the Isle 
of Arran, the Cumbrays and Inchmarnoch, it forms a_ 
county under the name of the shire of Bute. There 
are several remains of antiquity upon’ the island, parti- 
cularly a vitrified fort, and the ruins ofa Catholic chapel. 


- The population amounts to 14,000. 


On nearing the Island of Bute, the point of Toward is 


2 Passengers are landed at Dunoon, from which there is a road to 
the ferry of Otter, on the east shore of Loch Fine, opposite to Loc] 
gilphead. There is also a road trom Dunoon to Inverary by Saree 
to which place gigs may be had. The road for a considerable \ 2 
runs along the bank of Loch Eck, a fresh water lake about a 
miles long, and half « mile broad, closed in on all sides by ieee 


h compose the region called Argyll’s. 


Bowling-Green. In the neighbourhood of Strachur are some remark 


able caves. From Strachur there is 
al . a rt ular f ; . 
to Creggans, five miles below Inverary. me i bpcnoecel Fine 


f 
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_ <r ‘? 4 on x ae 
J ra 


7 sed u pon the menOeatt isa light~ house; BS. Fl ; 
are the ruins 0 f Toward Ca tle/one| the Feside sone ne 
Lar ee nd also the elegant mc si0 i ; 
SA Ss ‘man ‘Finlay, Big.) Ont ok 
ste CC t Bute is the fine Bay of Rothesa 
ads) t royal burgh of ' Rothesay, 
popula a 5700. It ase Q ee 


cosy y,' but it w 
fav pire nce of the first me Ss 
Ae sty; there are still pointed ‘out the bed-ch mber — 
and be banqueting-room ms of Robert II I-and III. the st whe ys 
inhabited this ver nerd ple pile. Rothesay gave et he title 0 eG a 
_ Duke to the eldest sons of the Scottisk ki ng , which i Ly ae 
-_ Soninledt 1 to the he eir-apparent of shel Brit jah th ead oe 3 


‘The channel leaves the Clyde, and, taking a north- 
sterly course, ha ‘encircles the islan¢ ; and t x ee the 


; Y ame of of the K yles, or Strai hs Bute. OT do ie Rothe: | 

| ~ say Bay is) Achinwi an, (Ki kman Finla , Esq.) and te 
two miles north, upon the coast of Bute, is Port Ban- 
ni tyne bay, | and village. At the head of the bay is wb 
Reames Cosle,(amltn, Haq) nd note San old 


Esq.) 
; 4 cnt ‘he ; ynes. C she 
tower, at cats seat of the Bannaty nt 
ba is Ardin, where thee are many mali, rected 
some roving Norv ogians eet cei ciciauher y 
ae ves. Two ‘ail PER, on, to the right, is the 


m ith Stray rey id neé ar | it Sc outh-hall, (Camp- 
ape ae ees! : ay Renee rear! “7 ; the ferry « Tt 'Col- 


be all, J E: " 5) 4 ‘hre e miles 3 fi ‘arth her on et 

lintrae ; ee to this are some } rocky islets, ca valle d the 
. ir. the mo: ‘t north ely of. Betas 

Boe be way TUS o> Snag y , latel a 


~~ + ee ahi » 4 kan. ‘+ ~} 1 forts. 
mains of one of those remarkable vitril 
- Vinten Selry : 
‘he Maid of Islay ste n-boat leaves Glasgow every » 
wr — 
The Maid of Islay steam-boat * 
> o-~ ave - 
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KYLES OF BUTE—TARBERT. | 


James Smith, Esq: of J ordanhill, and de-- 


discovered b ordant : 
ited in the 104A vol. of the Transactions of the: Royal 


Sociely of Edinburgh. ‘Near these isles is the opening | 
of Loch Ridon. “At this opening is the small island 
of Ellen-Greig, memorable in the annals of the seven- 
teenth century. In 1685, the gallant Archibald, Earl of 
Argyll, having, in concert with Monmouth, attempted 
an invasion of the kingdom, brought with him from Hol- 
land three frigates, arms and ammunition. Having col- 
lected at Dunstaffnage an army of 3000 men, he ordered - 
his ships round to Ellen-Greig, which he fortified, and 
placed his stores there, under protection of his ships, 
and a garrison of 180 men. Soon afterwards, three 
ships of war, and some frigates, in the service of King 
James, arrived at the island, to whom the Earl's frigates 
and garrison immediately surrendered. In the castle 
were found 5000 stand of arms, 500 barrels of gunpow- 
der, several cannon, and other stores. The castle was 
blown up; and the catastrophe proved fatal to the expe- 
dition, and to the noble Earl, who soon afterwards was 
made prisoner near the mouth of the Cart river, in Ren- 


' - frewshire. | 


The steam-boat now holds a southerly course until the 
bold point of Ardlamont is passed. Here the Kyles of 


Bute terminate, and the great Loch Fine opens from — 


the ocean. On the left is seen the beautiful little island 
of Inchmarnoch, extending about a mile, and containing 
the ruins of a chapel. On the right is the house of 
Lamont, (General Lamont 3) and half-way betwixt it 
and Tarbert is the Skate island. The coast of Cantyre, 


upon the left, appears wild and precipitous ; and at East 


Tarbert, where the steam-boats call, vegetation appears 
to have almost ceased. Tarbert is a thriving village 

situated upon an isthmus, about a mile in breadth, ii 
divides the long peninsula of Cantyre from Knapdale, 
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looked by the ¢: astie of: Tarbert, inn : saa ch oe or Va 
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rdé Inverneil, in ‘approaching fie it gra- 
y improves. Within thre eles’ ofithe basin ‘ of 
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? nal, is Maoldhu; 1, the « 

mountain | Slic mhgaoil, or Hill of Tove!’ 

ans De arr co es the Car 

to have been killed. The basin of the ee 

ed ; 5O OE 2 distance of two mi a 
tiful mansion of Oakfield, and the village of ae 
head. Leavit ng ‘the canal basin, at the poi f Ardr 
‘ si cre ere As: Lie ae eer oat ts ‘ite nd 


Ls | Kilmer) anc i Castletontarcle suc ccessively seen 
. fates Acar ae 


lef oft; and, passing the point of Silvercraigs 
Loch Fine. | On the right, Ki nan church, and Goré : - E. 
bank K, (MI Lod, Bs 7. Di eae 2 her te aor “oe! 
LSC 1b) “Three miles farther, Tr: : pens 4 
House, (Campbell, - 7 usa ent acter ree ae 
the same side, is M Minarc (Campbell, ae Doses 
: Lachlan, (M*Ls schlan, Esq.) in ruins, with the 
sJlegant modern mansion of aie ‘name. Souge 
peste on the aoa arae Inn ; and two i a 
yon tne the Same si $1¢ vat field a orte een n-foun- 
hy ee miles in medvate 2 is 4s Ci sogans Ferry on the 
C al Camp- 


| Ys 


cae 


hr 
7 ose = hur P: ark, 
LCI, and opposite, Strac 
ok al Minvcdaw a nacket sails. from the head of West Loch Tar- 
*® Every Thursday a pac nd 
yuey & 4 ~ IS AE 2 yy CGE 
Seen and of Islay, taking in passengers ane 
‘to Port ; Askaig. g, in the “isl nd o y “Islay, takin Hoticed ‘in the 
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_SCRINAN CANAL. 37 
| | he- 

| he right, is St Cat 

bell.) . Four miles farther, upon ¢ a 
yp Ferry.; and, at some distance up the me 2 fe a 
‘the house of Ardkinglass, (Col. Callander.) aa 
proach Inverary, the view of the castle and surrounding 


scenery is very striking.’ 





IvV.-FROM GLASGOW TO FORT-WILLIAM,—AND BY 
‘THE CALEDONIAN CANAL TO INVERNESS,—230, 
> Mixes. * 


In proceeding to Fort-William, the steam-boat pur- | 
sues the tract described in the former tour, as far as the 
basin of the Crinan Canal. This canal traverses the 
isthmus, five miles in breadth, which is formed by Loch 
Gilp projecting north-west from Loch Fine, and Loch 
Crinan stretching eastward from the Sound of Jura ; 
by means of it, vessels passing between the Clyde and 
the West Highlands avoid the tedious and, somewhat» 
dangerous navigation round the Mull of Cantyre, and 
also save a distance of 120 miles, or rather 240 miles 
outward and homeward. This canal is nine miles in 
length, and contains fifteen locks, each ninety-six feet 
long ; it. was completed about seventeen years ago. 

The vessel enters the sea-lock, and passes three others. 
A mile from the basin, there is seen the tomb of a Mr 
Campbell, erected on the site of an old chapel ; and a 
complete view is obtained of the village of Loch 


gilphead, 
of Kilmory, (Campbell, Esq.) and several farm-steadings 
upon the right. A mile farther on is the beautiful man- 


sion of Oakfield, (M‘Neill, Esq.) 
canal passes through an extensiy 


upon the left. The 
€ marsh, and on the 


* A steam-boat plies every Monday and Thursday, 


while the Crinan 
Canal is open, from Glasgow, calling at Oban to meet the Inverness 


boat, 
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right is seen the oe) 
| great road running toy 
| aid : wards the co ; 
: coasts 


" aii ue Appin. Five miles farther, 

pei oe. pee watered by the river Add ; also th 

oer unad, on the top of which are th : 
n alarm tower. The moss contains Sanya 


is a view of the 


ae ne yy pointing out the graves of warrio 
village of Ballanach is 2 
: : passed upon the left 
wate there is a road to Keils Ferry, twelve ieee 
Re etween which and the Islands of Jura and Isla ‘i 
RE is a regular communication. On leaving the a 
nal, we enter Loch Crinan ;* upon the right is Dun 


* From Crinan, boats ar ily ] re 
Colonsay, and oun sey Etocune for visiting Jura, Islay, 
Jura extends twenty-two miles in. len and is « erag 
breadth of five. It is the most rugged aa waite sangre 
posed of huge rocks, piled one upon the other, to a peak he ht 
The chief mountains are in the centre of the island, extending a 
ridge from north. to south. These are the paps of Jura, so called 
from their mammillary form. The most southern is Ben Achaolais ; 
the others are Ben-an-Oir, 2420 feet in height ; Ben Sheunta, 2359 


feet in height, and Corra Ben. Pennant ascended Ben-an-Oir, with 


great difficulty. On its west side, runs a long narrow stripe of rock, 
ending in the sea, which is called ‘ the Slide of the Old Hag.” The 
view he obtained was most magnificent, comprehendiag, to the south, 
Islay, and the north coast of Ireland ; to the east, Gigha, Cantyre, 
Arran, and the Firth of Clyde, and an amazing tract of mountains, 
as far as Ben Lomond and Argyll Proper ; to the north, Scarba ; and 
westward, Colonsay, Oronsay, Mull, Iona, Staffa, and the neighbour- 
ing isles ; and still farther, the long-extended islands of Coll and Ti- 
ree. The west side of the island is uninhabitable ; and hence the po- 
- pulation, extending to 1264, is confined to the eastern coast, which 
forms an agreeable scene. — 
bays, and the pasture and arable grounds are spread out on @ declivi- 
ty, and terminate at f the mout 
tic and awful back-ground. In the island, 
of iron-ore, and a vein of the black oxide of manganese. On the 
west coast, is found a great depusi 
‘carried away for the manufacture of glass; and, 
are some remarkable caves. The mountains abo 


‘on the same coast, 


‘ 


The shore is indented with creeks and 


the base of the mountains, which form a roman- — 
‘there is great abundance” 


t of a fine kind of sand, which is 


und with several © 
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sq.) ‘ent building, but 
troon Castle, (Malcolm, Esq.) a0 ancient ee eae 
modernized in the interior. The surface a mie fis 
Jand appears rugged and irregular, and at a e1stanes 


Af ls T shee 
kinds of deer, grouse, and black game, besides mee ee called 
and goats. ‘There is a small fishing village on poe island to 
hich a road, southward, conducts round the is 
et ite ae : Isl There are a number of duns, or ruined 
Pit aR ; a the most remarkable vestige of antiquity 
is a large encampment, near the harbour of Small Isles, upon nado: 
coast. It has a triple line of defence, with regular bastions 
land-side. | 

The sound between the north extremity of Jura and the small 
island of Scarba is narrow; and in this sound is the famous Cory- 
vreckan, or whirlpool of Vreckan, named after a Norwegian Prince | 
who perished in it. During the flow of the tide, mn stormy weather 
particularly, its appearance is terrible. Vast openings are formed, 
which might be imagined to reach to the bottom ;—into these, im- 
mense boilies of water tumble headlong as over a precipice ; then re- 
bound from the abyss, and dashing against the torrents from above, 
rise foaming to a prodigious height. The noise of the conflict 1s 
heard through the surrounding isles. Large vessels, assisted by a 
stiff breeze, have been known to make their»way through the gulf, 
but to small craft it proves instant destruction. 

Islay, the most fertile and best cultivated of all the Hebrides north 
‘of Cantyre, is separated from the south-west side of Jura by a nar- 
row sound, across which there is an excellent ferry from Feoline to 
Port Askaig. Ina bay, on the N. E. side of this sound, the gallant 
French Admiral Thurot lay at different times, waiting the fit oppor- 
tunity of an invasion, to be determined by the news he might receive 
of the success of the Brest squadron. The island is twenty-five miles 
long, and twenty-two broad. It was the favourite. residence of the 
Lords of the Isles,who were here crowned and unointed by the Bi- 
shop of Argyll, and seven inferior priests, in presence of their vassals 
In the middle of the island, is Loch Fin-Lagan, three miles in circuit, 
in which is the islet of Fin-Lagan, and upon it are the ruins of the 
palace of Macdonald. Near to that islet, is another, called Jlan-na- 
Corlle, ** the Island of Council,” where thirteen Judges constantly sat 
to decide differences among the subjects of Macdonald. _ Pas 

In the parish of Kilchoman, upon the west side, is another lake, 
with an island, which appears to have been strongly fortified. There 
are numerous other ruins upon the island. Here was fought the 


great battle of Loch Gruinard, in 1598, between the M‘Donalds and 
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The mineral production | of Isla lay are lend, copper per, and iron ; veins 
of quicksilver ‘have also been found in the moors ; limestone en 
are'abundant. » The whole population of the island is 10,006 
the opening of Loch Indal, upon the west side, is the th 


Ar 


a. ranecof Portoah haven; and near the bottom of the lake is the 
dies lage of 1 Bowmore, with its ele elegant church and steep! ae the 
good road conducts across the island, nm the fer ty of 
| ‘aig to Bowmore. About three mile: jaa Ra ore is 
Isley House, the set of W. : Gampbell sof Shaw see 


pw belong 4 
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Point ‘of Craignish, the boat passes,’ the! opening’ being 


called Dorrestmore, or the Great Door:' Passing the Point 


he cote are very erand;)Jura and 
of Craignish, the prospects are ‘very grand’;) Jura an 


Islay appear in sight, and southward the rugged coast — 


Knapdale; northward are seen the mountains of the 
ea with the islands of Shuna and Luing. A mile 
farther on is Little Loch Craignish, and the ancient ore 
tle of that name, standing upon an eminence. Loch Me 5 
fort opens upon the right also ; on the same side we 
pass the island of Luing, stretching northward far be- 
yond the small wooded island of Shuna, from which it is 
separated on the east by a narrow sound ; through this 
sound, in boisterous weather, the steam-boat generally 
passes. In Luing some slate quarries, belonging to the 
Earl of Breadalbane, are wrought ; and on the top of a 
hill are the remains of a fort. This island adjoins Scarba, 
which lies to the southward. Two miles from the Point 
of Luing, Blackmill Bay is reached, opposite to which is 
the small island of Lunga. Three miles farther north, 
on the left, is Balnahua, also a slate island; and further 
to. the westward, the islands of Garveloch, and Dacha- 
neuve. | abi oy 
The Sound of Cuan divides the island of Luing at its 
~north end from Seil, an island about three miles long 
and two broad, separated from -the mainland by a nar- 
row/strait, called the: Sound of Clachan; over which a 
bridge’has been thrown: Near a bold point, on the west 
side’of Seil, is the island of Easdale, nearly circular, and 


_ 4 : - 


about a mile and a half in diameter, celebrated for af- 


_ fording the best and greatest quantity of slate of any 


’ spot of equal’ extent in Great Britain. ‘The quarry has 
“been wrought upwards of 120 years ; and the working 
_ of it has reduced the surface very low. | 
>» After, passing | Kasdale, the coast of 
‘@ perpendicular face of rock, 


rolls with a tremendous swell. 
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eonsidered as within Linnhe Loch, up wa fear 
| ffnage, on the right, 1s the open 
Six miles from Dunstattnage, on ti ot atr 
ra a branch of Linnhe Loch, WA 
ns cs a mae ea at its entrance. The coast of 
7 n Sxa, sae a 
Fein tie commences upon) the right ; and on the left 
aan f Morven from the sound of Mull upwards. 
is the coast or Stor pals (Sir/JohalCamps 
A mile beyond Eriska Bed senate Redo ASS haleaileeewee 
bell, Bart.) upon the right, and near a the village 
Port Appin, and ferry to Lismore. A mile farther, upon 
the same side, is Castle Stalker, surrounded by the sea, 
behind whichis the church of Appin, and Lochend, (Camp- 
bell, Esq.) A mile on, we pass the village of Portnacroish, 
and ferry across the lake, with the island of Little Shuna. 
On the left are the hills of Kingerloch, and Kinger- 
loch House, (Forbes, Esq.) A little way on, upon the 
right, is Appin ‘House, (Robert Downie, Esq. M. P. >) 
immediately below which, upon the shore, is'an immense 
block of micaceous granite, above thirty feet in circum- 
ference, resting upon three small stones about a foot 
from the ground. Five miles from Appin House, pass, 
upon the right, the Point of Ardsheal, and the house of 
that name, (Stewart, Esq.) Near this is a mineral 
spring much resorted to by invalids, for whose accommo- 
dation the proprietor has lately erected an inn and other 
dwelling houses. In the vicinity is a cave concealed by 
a waterfall, which afforded refuge to some of the fugi- 
tives from the field of Culloden. Near this, upon the 
same side, is the opening of Loch Leven ; and upon the 
south shore of that lake is Ballahulish ferry. On the 
opposite side of Linnhe Loch are the hills of 
and a road to the lead mines of 
murchan. From this point there j 
right of the spiry mountains whic 
At the strait of Ardgour and 
contracts to half a mile in breadth 


Ardgour, 
Strontian, in Ardna- 
sa fine view upon the 
h enclose Glencoe. 
Corran Ferry the lake 


, and receives the name 
of Loch Eil. _ Here there is a po Upon 


Werful current, 
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bank of the Lochy is Tor Castle :in’ ruins. Proceeding 


‘onwards there occur several aqueducts,: passing moun- 
tain torrents. On the left is Strone, and the River Loy, 
which flows into the Lochy. Farther,on Erracht, (Sir/A. 
‘Cameron, Bart.), and the villages of West and East M oy 
are passed on the left. On the right is the mouth of the 
River. Spean, and before entering Loch Lochy there is a 
great regulating lock 170 feet long. A new channel has 
been cut for the Lochy, and the lake has been raised 
twelve feet above its former level. ed 
_ Proceeding up Loch Lochy, which is ten miles and a 
half in length, on the left is the fine bay of Arkeg, and 
beyond it, at some distance, Loch Arkeg, embosomed in. 
immense forests of pine. ~On the east side of the bay is 
the hill of Clunes, and on the right is Innerlui. The 
military road to Fort-Augustus now runs along the south 
side of the lake for several miles. On the left is the 
house of Glastera, and on the right Letter Finlay Inn. - 
_ Onleaving Loch Lochy the Canal is continued for about 
two miles and aquarter. In this space there is cutting to’ 
the depth of forty feet, and here is the summit level of 
the Canal, being ninety feet above the western sea at 
Corpach, and ninety-four feet above the eastern sea at 
Clachnacarry, near Inverness. We now enter Loch Oich, 
which is about three miles in length. A large district 
of the surrounding country belongs to Colonel M<Don- 
nell of Glengarry. Proceeding along the lake, on the 
left is Glengarry House, and the ruins of the Castle of 
Invergarry, once the family residence, Situated near the 
mouth of the River Garry, which flows from Loch Gar- 
Po eit ak vcore wi 
Canal is agai pane pine. Leaving Loch Oich the 
. is again continued to Fort-Augustus, at the west- 
ern end of Loch Ness, a distance of five miles, with th 
mares Oich on the left. In the neighbourhood of ire 
ugustus there are five connected locks, each 186 feet 
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y.--FROM GLASGOW TO CAMPBELTOWN IN CANTYRE, 
96 Mires.—AND TO THE CRAIG OF AILSA. 


In sailing to Arran, the steam-boat proceeds from 
Glasgow, as in the two preceding voyages, to the wes- 
tern opening of the Kyles of Bute, and the Point of 
Ardlamont.* It then bers across the mouth of- Loch- 


* At Rothesay, in Bute, boats can be procured for conveying the 


tourist to the Isle of Arran, which is distant from Bute about four 


miles south-west. | 

Arran, or the Island of Mountains, extends from north to south 
about twenty miles, and from east to west ten miles. It is indented nN 
with various bays, particularly;Lamlash, at the south-east quarter, co- 
vered by Holy Island, where 500 vessels may ride at anchor ; Brodick 
Bay to the north-east ;.and Loch Ransa at the northern extremity. 
The island ‘is watered by a number of streams, which abound with 
trout and salmon. It is rugged and mountainous in the extreme ; 
and the higher districts are composed of naked rocks or mountains 
covered with heath: The mineralogy of the island is most interesting, 
and it abounds in scenes of romantic grandeur. The Hamilton fami- 
ly have long been the almost sole proprietors of Arran, the population 
of which is 6754. | 

After the battle of Largs in 1263, Arran became the property of 
the M‘Donalds, Lords of the Isles ; long afterwards the property of 
the island was vested in the crown. The Hamilton family acquired it 


ord Hamilton, with the 


Printess Mary, widow of Lord Thomas Boyd, to whom it was grant- 


ed as a dowry- 
At Loch Ransa, 
the ancient royal , 


sea-mark, called the Cock of Arran, a block of sand 
mmamense height. ‘“Near:this, coal - was once wrought, having all the 


qualities of that of Kilkenny ; and there were al 
. - * . . 8 
Brodick, the Principal village in the island, is ‘beautifully hens 


stone rising to an 


s 
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fine, to the Point of Skipness ; here a grand view. of | 


this noble lake, with the mountainous coasts of Cowal 


Duke of Hamilton’s factor. It was held by the English in 1306, when 
it was surprised by the partizans of Robert Bruce, who put the garri- 
son to the sword. It was demolished by the Earl of Ross in the reign 
of James II. but it is said to have been rebuilt by James V. and to. 
have been garrisoned by Cromwell. From Brodick Bay, Bruce and 
his friends sailed for the opposite coast of Ayrshire, when he made 
his last desperate but successful attempt to recover the crown of Scot- 
land. 

Between Loch Ransa and Brodick Bay, inland, is Goatfell, the 
highest mountain in the island, being of the elevation of 2865 feet. 
It is composed of enormous piles of moar-stone, shaped like wool- 
packs, clothed only with lichens and mosses, and inhabited by the 
eagle and ptarmigan. Its summit commands a most magnificent 
prospect 3 from it the three kingdoms and the Isle of Man are seen at 
once. On the southern shoulder of the mountain isa piece of granite, 
of the shape of a parallelogram, and of great dimensions, placed hori- 
zontally upon other. blocks.. In Glen Rosie, in the vicinity of this 
mountain, are many cairns and obelisks. y ; 

At the bottom of Lamlash Bay is the small village of J.amlash, 
much resorted to in the bathing season. Lamlash, or Holy Island, | 
-n front of the bay, rises in a conical form to the height of 1000 feet ; ‘ 


and upon the east side are immense ranges of columnar cliffs. In» 


this isle are shown the caye of St Molas, his well, his chair, and 
ns of Lamlash Bay is Whiting Bay ; and, more southward still, 
upon the coast, is the terrible range called the as meee aie 
es nar 1, to the height of < ect. ‘In- 
‘ eylarlv; in a columnar form, to the heig 
ee eoion of the sea has formed a grand arch. From the 
oe PPA rock, a stream “pours through an aperture, and falls into 
en far from the base. In rainy weather it forms an arch of foam, | 
~ ; : Sage ey 
which is seen Wien a iste Sa 
- ‘of the Dipping | | 
ass in ruins; it was conferred by Robert 1112 on Fone of 
en cf % ite, is the small island of Plada, with its lighthouse. 
aeaaead Aa Castle, and a short way from Kilmory kirk, is an 
-~- € 
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‘on the right... Sailing now 
and piers pdale sis ipresenser aaa i lbriia! hich 
to the southward, along the Sound of a fee 
divides the Isle) of Arran from Cantyre, the Caen 
Arran, ‘on the’ left, is peculiarly striking 3 the _ Onty, 
mountains are seen, deeply fur rowed with the VAS 
torrent,.and near the northern point of the island is 
Loch. Ransa ; opposite, upon the coast of Cantyre, the 
ancient Castle of Skipness, supposed to be of Danish 
construction, presents a noble appearance ; it is still in 
tolerable preservation, owing to the care bestowed upon 
it by the proprietor. Close to the castle is the modern 
house of Skipness, (Mrs Campbell ;) two miles ‘farther , 
is the parish church and manse of Clunaig ; and four 
miles beyond is Crossaig House, (General Campbell.) | 
At.the distance of other two miles upon the same coast, 
is Cour House, (M<Alister, Esq.) Seven miles farthers 
is Carradale, (Campbell, Esq.) and’ the ruins of the 
Castle of Aird, upon a high rock overlooking the sea. 
Near this, at the extremity of the point of land which 
forms the fine bay of Carradale,-is a small] island, in the. 
middle of which is to be seen the foundation of a vitri- 
fied wall of an elliptical form ; next is Torrisdale Castle, ' 
a modern mansion, (late General. M<Alister.) Three ’ 
miles farther is Saddale, (Campbell, Esq.) Four miles 
in advance is Ardnacross, (M<Neil, Esq. ;) and ata dis- 
tance of other four miles is the royal burgh of Campbel- 
town, Wb | . as te 

Campbeltown is situated 


upon. a bay of that. name! 
defended by the island Davar, and affords excellent an- 


Upon the western shore, above Drumodun Point, 
stupendous cliffs, in which a 


there are some 
re several large caves 3 the 


in, on the coast of Ireland, and when his fortunes wer 
lowest ebb.” lt is 40 feet wide, the same in height, and ieeaa 
length, and narrows to the top like a Gothic arch, | 
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chorage. The town, until 1701, when’ it’ 

into 2 royal burgh and received its erin Sie seta : 
small fishing village, called Ceann-loch} ‘or Lioch-head: 
Ata very remote period, however, it had been the capi- 
tal of the tribe. or nation of the Dalriads, and bore the 
august name of Dalruadhan. ‘The place was‘ ‘greatly 
augmented during the period of the persecution inthe 
reign of Charles IT. by the arrival of a number of op- 
_ pressed Lowlanders, who were encouraged to settle there 
by the Argyll family. Its present population is about 
__ 9000, who are any engaged in prosecuting the 

¥ herring fishery. * 

The tourist, when at Campbeltown, may be inclined 
to visit the Epidii promoniorium of the Romans, now 
he Mull of Cantyre. This is a bold headland, which 
nates the peninsula of Cantyre towards the ocean, 
and. s noted for the violence of the adverse tides. It 
is distant from Campbeltown sixteen miles ; and has a 
light-house situated on the rocks, called the Three } Me er- 
‘chants. No remarkable object is to be seen along the 
_ road excepting the site of the old Castle of Dunaverty, 
_of which scarcely a vestige rem mains ; it is distant twelve 
miles from ‘Campbeltown, and near the church and 
_manse of. ‘Southend, and the ferry to Ballycastle 3 in Tre- 
land. The castle stood ona hill which rises like a. “pyra- 
mid on the land side, and on the other presents a tre- 
_ mendous, precipice overhanging the sea, which nearly 
_ surrounds the place. Dunaverty was one of the strong- 
holds of the Lords of the Isles, and Irani ce 

his. historian Barbour, a refuge 10r a 
eed a also “Alexander, or Alister M ‘Donald, 







ht 
Reet by. the name of ‘Colquitto, who. had raised a bal 
of Highlanders a1 and Trish to support Montrose, ma made 
t from | Compicions rit 
“* Occasionally a steam- -boat from. Glasgow ore : | 
BS Giant’s “Causeway upon upon the coast of of Antrim ie Ireland, . Je 
Campbeltown on Saturday, ‘and returning at nig 
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|. AILSA; CRAIG. 


last stand for King Charles. In 1647, three hundred. 
of his men, who were besieged in it by General eee 
having been reduced to great distress from the want 0! 
water, surrendered ai discretion ; but Leslie, having 
them in his power, acted the casuist by distinguishing 
between his own discretion and that of the State, and 
barbarously put them to death. Alister M‘Donald 
escaped to Islay with a party of his forces. Along the 
whole shore, but particularly near Dunaverty, are a num-~ 
ber of tremendous caverns. Ry. 
Occasionally the steam-boat, after arriving at Camp- 
beltown upon Friday, visits the Craig of Ailsa on the. 
following day, and returns to Campbeltown at night. ’ 
The Craig is distant from that town about twenty-two 
miles, and about nine from the bay of Girvan in Ayr- 
shire. It is a rock nearly perpendicular, of the height 
of 1100 feet, and its circumference at the base is about 
two miles. The only beach is on the north-east side ; 
upon the west side there are stupendous ranges of pre- 
cipitous columnar rocks, which are seen to the greatest 
advantage from a ship or boat at a little distance. The 
rock of Ailsa receives a variety of picturesque forms ac- 
cording to the point from which it is viewed. It may be 
considered an immense aviary, being almost covered 
with myriads of sea fowl, whose discordant screaming is 
deafening and incessant. There are also goats and rab- 
bits upon it. It is wonderful that thrushes have taken 
up their abode, and pour out their melody on this 
rock C they, do in the groves of the mainland. The 
pr oprietor, the Earl of Cassilis, lets the rock, (from which 
he takes his title as a British peer,) to a aa ad eae 
per annum ; and this rent is paid from the young gan- 


nets for the table, and the fe | 
ets fc | athers of the n 
birds that frequent Ailsa. ie 


Near the beacon, 


on the east side, are ¢ j 
the huts of fisherme ! ns a cat 


n, Ata great height are the ruins 
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GOSFORD HOUSE—BASS. 391 
“Near to: the town is! Schaw's” Hospital; sae 
Power, to the south-east of which»1s ‘the ‘scene 3 Of th 
battle of Prestonpans. A’ mile below: Prestonpans: are 
_-Cockenzie and Portseaton, two small villages, and in- 
land a short way, the ruins’ of the Collegiate, Church of 
Seaton. ‘Two miles farther down is a)small bay, upon 
which stands Gosford House, the superb mansion of the 
Earl of Wemyss and March. The bay is bounded west- 
ward by a point called Fernieness, and is terminated by 
Windmill Point. About two miles beyond this is the 


Village of Aberlady, and situated upon the finebay of that. 


-name is Luffness House, (Sir; AlexanderHope, Bart.) 
It was built) as a fortification by the) French: in 1549. 
. At the distance of other two miles is Gulaneness;abound- 
sing in rabbits. Here is excellent,training, ground, and it 
is frequented|by horses from all parts*,of ‘the kingdom. 
Proceeding two miles farther, the coast projects boldly 
to the-north, by which and Elieness advancing, from the 
Fife coast, the; Firthis contracted to the breadth of seven 
“miles.’ \In rounding the. promontory, there occur = four 
small islets, named Ibris, Fidra, Lamb,, and Craigleith. 
On-the, shore stands the village of, Dirleton,.Dirleton 
_ ;House,\( Nisbet, Esq.) and the Castle founded in the time 
of, William the Conqueror. Opposite Craigleithisthe royal | 
burgh, of North Berwick, of very ancient erection s and 
South of the town is the beautiful conical hill of; North 
Berwick Law, 960 feet high. At its base is North Ber- 
»wack Mouse, (Sir H. D. Hamilton, Bart.), vs SA 
mS Vessels now Steer south-eastward preparatory to clear- 
ing the Firth. In front is seen the Isle of Bass. . Inthe 
ithaca el, paste eee ee ae ares 
| Wi y Solan geese. Opposite the Bass 
and three miles below North. Berwick, stand, the va ‘ 
| “ulus of Tantallon Castle, famed. as. the ro ete 
of the, Douglases ; and north-e of | _ ats Hold 
+ Wie: a rot One Mortn-east yt of it, distant. about 


eight miles, at the mouth of ‘the Firth of ‘Forth, is the 
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‘481€ OF . May, on which is aligh ht-house. 
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‘ ope pabing iat h of the 2 Ty) e; Ty inir 1 Dey enwards : 
he beautiful se seat of th he Earl of Hada; in or aa n, and Belha. 
ven B ay, is the town of Dunbar, a and the ruins of +) ae 
“eae he eodst ic w become rugged dand dee; ‘iam 
dented wit th creeks anc bays: Seven miles beyon ; Du inbar 
ther pio f D Dunglass ustle are s seen in a romantic situs ma- 
upon 1 a wooded eminence ; near this a small strea: a 
divide Eas «othian fro from Berwickshire. Four miles * 
farthe er, after pas ssing a bold h headla: nd, are. Say Wigs 
RR fe i Be PA sabes ttc 
@ rock © Washed by) EC gt Oa astle, once 
the property of the noble family 
markable and I ty oe call At 
pears. This.is the extreme boundary of the 
pon: its sor yuthern coast ; 3 on its b. 20 c! . 
mains of St Ebba’s Chapel. Four ‘our miles beyor d 
the mouth of the River Eye, is the town of Eye 
_ Here are the remains of a ela frien, fine 
and safe harbour, and hot and 1d cold Ss. paleyisie: 


pe resort for’ sea-bathing in the summer time. 
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BAMBoROUGHE CASTLE. | 393° 


Thaa0 


celebrity to this cnetirated place. | “After pega Budle 
Bay t the coast of Northumberland commences. Lipe eh 
Five miles beyond Holy I Island are the Farne Islands, 


and the Staples ¢ or Steeples. These are. “two. ‘groups. cof 


almost ‘barren, but very picturesque islets, and are much 
resorted to by the Eider duck. The Farne Island, 
which is nearest the mainland, is remarkable for having 
afforded retirement for many years. to St ‘Cuthbert, who 
built heré a cell and oratory. There are two Jight-houses 
on these two groups, and between them vessels: s ‘some- 
times pass when the weather is moderate. Rasa 
West: from the Farne Island’ Slands : Bamborough 
Castle, ‘seated’ on’ a huge rock on the mainla nd, ou feet 
high- ‘It is‘of | great extent. On the top of the rower, is 


kept a constant watch, whence signals are ‘made when 


dny vessel is discovered’ in distress. This \ very ancient 
castle; with its éxtensive domains, heretofore. the: @ pro- 
perty of the’ family of Forsters, whose heiress" married 
Lord Crewe, bishop of Durham, is ‘vested, ‘by the will of 
that’ beneficent’ prelate,” in the hands of’ trustees for 
charitable “uses, ‘Particularly an infirmary for such ship- 
wrecked mariners’ as’ may: happen to''be’ “east! on this 
dangerous coast; a general dispensary for the ‘poor ;"A “and 
schiols’ for’the’ education of’ their children. ‘ Phe" late 


Dr’ John Sharp; archdeacon of Northumberland,'6 ‘one’o 


ne of 
the trustees) got the great tower of’ the castle, which 


repaired, and made itthis 
chief’ residence, | attending with active’ zeal ‘and “un- 
weatied diligence to the proper. application: of ‘the cha 
rities instituted here. “Lhe small town of Bamborough's is 
at‘a’short' distance’ from’ the castle. | Along the ext 
ten miles of coast are several villages, from Which 
fishing-boats often. come alongside, ‘and offer” excelle t 
fish’ for sale!) Far‘inland. chteen miles, aay 


viot Hills: © “Proceed- 
of land, are the re- 


ing forwards, on an claveteate point 
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mains of ithe once magnificent castle of 
and.two miles) beyond) it the nvillage of, \Seahouses;..im- 
mediately)in front of Howick “Park, the) ‘seat of Earl 
Grey.) Afterypassing several, clusters, of rocks, the river 
“Alne opens) by| a:widé jestuary into: the German Ocean. 
On. its northern/ side, upon a projecting point,.is: the 
‘small sea-port of Alnmouth.; and four:miles farther up 
the river, but: concealed: from: view, is Alnwick; :the 
county town of Northumberland.,- In its neighbourhood 
is Alnwick Castle;the ‘magnificent seat of the Duke of 
Northumberland: ad? sia Ver a tees to wai 
Four miles from/the; mouth of the Alne is‘the) small 
island of Coquet; about; two miles from’ the. coast, and 
opposite the mouth of the river Coquet. Two miles up 
the river is the village of Warkworth, celebrated for its 
ancient castle;'belonging to the Northumberland family, 
and its hermitage and chapel cut out ofithe rock.) |: Four 
miles beyond the mouth of the Coquet is Druridge ‘vil- 
lage, and the castle of Widdrington, which) belonged to 
the lords of that name, one of whom is: honourably men- 
tioned in the ballad of the Battle of Chevy Chace::Five 
miles farther on is Newbiggin Point, and the; village 
of that name. ~A little in advance is the opening of the 
river Wensbeck ; about eight miles from its mouth is 
situated the large market town of Morpeth. . At, the 
distance of three miles is the port town of Blyth; at the 
mouth of the river of that name, containing 1800 inha- 
bitants. Here the great bed of coal on! the east ae it 
‘England may be ‘said to commence. Three miles, be- 


Dunstanburgh ; 


yond Blyth is Seaton Delaval, the splendid mansion of 


the Delavals, after the design of Sir J ohn Wages 

. Five miles further is- Tynemouth, much ke ae 
as a watering-place during summer oleae ii i " 

are the remains of Tynemouth Priory; ‘seate 0 eb y 
rock, and the ruins of the castle, a noted strong 


the Earls of Northumberland, n0w 


converted into bar- 
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sacks) Clifford’s Fort’ commands'the mouth ofithe’ Lyne, 


which “is obstructed by some dangerous' rocks; to guide 
ity light-houses have been\erected »by the 
Trinity+House of Newcastle.) To the southward of Tyne- 
niouth, the Tyne discharges itself into. the ocean: © On 
the north bank of the river is North Shields,” the great 
sea port for the coal trade, containing upwards of 8000 
inhabitants, and on the opposite side of the Tyne,:in the 


county of Durham, is South Shields, having; a population 


of 9000, About nine miles up the river is) the ancient 
city of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, the great emporium of 
trade on the east coast, and containing; with the suburb 
of Gateshead, 46,000 inhabjtants. Between the mouth 
ofthe: Tyne'!and of the:Thames the ocean, is -truly, a 
great/thoroughfare ; the ships constantly passing to and 
fro appearing to, form two grand processions,; moving in 
epposite directions. Steam-boats regularly ply, between 
Newcastle and Shields... yes | ivied | 
-’ Passing: Several villages.seattered dlong the coast, at 
the distance’ ofi six miles, is the flourishing town of Sun- 
derlandy: the seat of extensive manufactures and trade. 
It.is situated upon the river Wear, which divides it, and 
here ‘discharges itself into the ocean. The town consists of 
three districts; Monkwearmouth, Bishopwearmouth, and 
Sunderland proper, and contains a population of 25,000. 
The ‘pier is 600 feet long, defended by a battery, and 
has an elegant light-house ; the noble bridge aes the 
Wear’ of cast iron consists of a single aro 100 feet 
high, and 236 feet long. The city of Darhen: | th 
capital of the ‘county, has'a magnificent cathedral: it 
situated upon the river Wear, about fourteen miles fr “a 
its mouth. Sailing along the coast) now thickly co ore: 
with villages, at the distance of fourteen miles ie H he 
pool, situated on a bold promontory projecting j ae 
sea. The town contains 1250 inhabitant “ eee ee 
frequented by sea-bathers and invalids ae ne 
to drink its chaly. 
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FLAMBOROUGHHEAD. —( BOF 


- Seven miles beyond Scarborough is Filey site jon 
which is situated the small town: of that name. rom 


this bay the coast stretches out south-east by east, about 


ten miles, and forms the great promontory of Flam- 
boroughhead,, a notable land-mark, rising, ek ioe 
perpendicular from the sea ;_the cliff being of chalky 
whiteness is visible at a great distance. On it is a light- 
house, 250 feet high, with lights revolving horizontally, 
which are seen at a distance of thirty miles. q Oo the 
south is Bridlington or Burlington Bay, on which is 
situated, about three miles from Flamboroughhead, 
the town of Bridlington, containing 4500 inhabitants. 
Opposite this place, and about forty miles from Flam bo- 
roughhead, is the famous Dogger Bank. The sea has 
made great encroachments on this tract of country, and. 
it now flows over the sites of many ancient towns and 
villages. Ten miles beyond Bridlington is the small 
town of Hornsea. Between Hornsea and Kilnsea, a dis- 
tance of twenty-five miles, are numerous villages with 
spires, but possessing no prominent interest. . | 
At Kilnsea commences the long narrow isthmus form- 
ed by the ocean and the Humber, which terminates at 


_ Spurn Head, on which are two light-houses. Between 


Spurn Head and the opposite coast of Lincolnshire the 
Mumber discharges its vast volum 


uml ie of water into the 
sea ; its width within the point is not less than eight 


miles, und even at Kingston-upon-Hull, above twenty 
miles up, the river is fully two miles broad. | 

From the mouth of the Humber y 
siderably from the land, (passing the 
ing-Light,) to come more directly upon the coast of 
Norfolk, which projects far to the eastward, so that 
few objects are seen upon the coast. of Lincolnshir 
Saltfleet, a small town, and the Wash, an immense est ! 
ary, which rung seventeen miles inland between Tinene 
shire and Norfolkshire, are passed fur on the right. Be- 
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yond: the Wash, on’ the’ ‘Norfolk | coast; is’ thie village of 
Brancaster, where “a a‘great inalting trade is’ carried on. 
Along’ the shore! ‘are several small’ islets. Burnham 
Westgate i isa ‘small town, two miles inland, and’ adjoin- 
ing it is ee Thorpe, the birth place of the lament- 
ad Néison?” Beyond it is Holkham, the splendid seat of 
Tw: Coke ,| Esq. “M-P. Wells, distant about three 
miles} ‘Is a ' considerable market town. ‘The coast, from 
due east, ‘how forms an immense ‘curvature tow ards the 
south- Gage ei AEE ote ie 
From Wells to Cley i is a distance of éight:miles ; from 
ia tase town to ‘Cromer a distance of: ten miles, no- 
ing’ remarkable occurs. Cromer is a small town, much 
gi for sea-bathing and noted for its fisheries. It 
has. lost ¢ one “of. its two churches by the encroachment of 
the ocean ; ‘the square embattled tower of the remaining 
one, 159 feet hi rh, is a good sea-mark. Here is a light- 
house, and between it and Yarmouth are other three: 
To the eastward. of the town is the point of Foulness. 
In: the course of the next thirteen miles eight different 
villages « occur. At Happisburgh ¢ are what. are vulgarly 
called” the Hasebrough Lights, u usually, the first object 
“seen after. passing the mouth of the Humber. Ter 
miles ‘beyond Happisburgh i is Winterton, situated upon 
a promontory, ' on which is a light-house. Seven miles 
farther i is the town of Yarmouth, at the mouth of the 
River Yare, and ¢ containing 18,000 inhabitants. It has 
a noble quay. and pier, on which are two light-houses, 


barracks. and armory, t three forts,, and four bastions. It 


carries on an extensive fishery and coal trade. Yarmouth 


Roads: afford good anchorage, notwithstanding. the see 
jnerous. sand-banks, which | render access to oo : - 
cult, and have been the cause of ina a ae 
wrecks. The great manufacturing city of Yar on 
capital of the county, is situated upon the Yare, a 


eighteen miles above Warmoutits 
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_ The coast of Suffolk now commences ; ‘and at the dis- 
tance of ten. miles i is, the pretty t town. of Lowestoff, the 
most easterly point of ‘England, standing 0 on an eminence, 
and commanding a an extensive view of the > German, Ocean: | 
It contains nearly ‘ 4000 inhabitants, and i is much resorted k 
to for the benefit of sea-bathing : as. well as: the salubrity 
of the air ; here also are two light-houses- Off ‘Lowestoff 
was fought in. 1665, the great nayal battle | between, the } 
English fleet comanandedl by t the Duke. of York, after- 
wards James IL. and the Dutch fleet, “which terminated . 
ter. Leni miles farther 
is ‘the town of Southwald, situated on the. river Blyth; 
and almost surrounded by t the sea ; its harbour i is  protect- 
ed by two piers, and its church i is a fine ‘structure. _ In 
Southwald, or, Solebay, was ‘fought i in 1672 ‘the m ‘memo- 
rable engagement between the combined fleet of Eng- 
land. and France, commanded by the Duke of York, and 


So aad a ee Oe 


5 the Dutch fleet, commanded by De Ruyter. Three miles 

4) beyond Southwald stands the ancient burgh of Dunwich, 

| | once a place of great opulence. Seven miles farther i: ds the  - 
5 town of Aldborough, pleasantly situated i in a valley. fi 
P | Five miles due south of Aldborough i is the well known 


i point of Orfordness, on which is a light-house. Five 
ib miles from Orfordness is the mouth of the Alde, and j just 
| beyond it is a beacon standing on. Hollesley_ Bay. At 
my the distance of other five miles we pass the mouth of. the 
- river Deben, which is navigable eight. miles up to 1 the 
i town of Woodbridge. Four miles fines the united ri- 
; vers, the Orwell and Stour, discharge their Waters into 


the sea. Upon the projecting point of land opposite Har- ; 

si wich stands Languard Fort, which is usually” garrisoned 
Wt, by two companies of foot. Ipswich, the county town of | 
| Suffolk, is situated ten miles up the Orwell.” On the other 
C) side of the Orwell the county of Essex commences ; and : 
| /, we are now within the great estuary of the Thames. Fre | 


| wich is situated on a peninsula within a la 


rge bay formed 
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‘tains 15,000 inhabitants. Nearly opposite, areca i 
the Essex coast, is the pleasant village of Southen ite 

“Four. miles. up the Thames is the eastern extend 
of Canvey Island, when we sail along its southern am 
extending about five miles. This island. 1s connected 
with the mainland of Essex by a causeway. Four miles | 
further’ is the commencement of the Hope. Here the | 
river abruptly turns from west to south, and keeps the | 
same direction, till the commencement of -Gravesend 


eee & Vi es eS 


a — 


Reach. Along the Hope, where the river is contracted 7 
‘ to about.a mile in breadth, the church and village of ; 
East Tilbury are seen on the Essex side, and on that ae 
’ of Kent, the village of Cliffe. Gravesend Reach ex- 
F tending to North Fleet, a space of four miles, now suc- 
i ceeds, and the river resumes its westerly course. Three | 
i miles from the commencement of the Reach, after pass- 
i ing the Vhames and Medway Canal, we arrive opposite : 
aif the town of Gravesend on the coast of Kent, the first 
ia port on the Thames within the jurisdiction of the city 
Pr of London, from which it is distant twenty-two miles 
BY and a half, and containing about 4000 inhabitants. Oppo- BS 
\ site the Blockhouse, on the Essex shore, is Tilbury Fort, : 


uy ’ constructed,in the reign of Charles II. after the Dutch’ 

ill fleet menaced the towns on the Thames. Near the 
fi neighbouring village of West Tilbury are the ‘re- ' 
, Mains of the camp formed in 1588, when England was 
Lip threatened by the Spanish Armada, where Queen 
y Elizabeth harangued her army. More than a mile 
further up is North Fleet, a village on an elevated . 
By chalk hill, néted for its chalk-works. | The river here 


i bears, for a mile and a half, the appellation of ‘the 
7) North Hope, and the next mile and a half that of St 
i Clements Reach ; at the turn of the latter, on the Essex 
io coast, 1s tle small town of Gray’s Thurrock, where the l 


W / Thames is about half a mile broad. T 
: y 1s the village of West Thurrock, 


wo miles further 
and on the opposite, .- | 
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Asle of Dogs,:to shorten ‘the:navigation:” At Blackwall, 


_-malefactors‘condemned by the High Court of Admiralty 


aa) rs ’ of Fs bop oe Rose eaAreke's te mle re f > = 
are executed; and the shocking spectacle is always pre 


F of. raw tiara ta as te mii} et 
-sented of: the! bodies or skeletons of ‘some of them hung 
in chains on'gi bets? ef .otmoqqt? wus ppat 19D WOG 


' 


South a short’ distance from’ Blackwall} on the®coast 


of. Kent, is the town of! Greenwich; veontaining 18,000 
inhabitants. Fronting! the: river’ appears the: Hospital, 
a truly magnificent: structure}’ whether we’ consider ‘its 
vast extent or the beauty ofits architecture: ‘Having 
been built for a royal palace, it'was generously converted 


into an hospital ‘for the relief of wounded and decayed __ 


: " ir ~11 Sp eS | Pots 
seamen. It contains rooms for 3000 pensioners; ‘and no 


»fewer than 5400 are supported ‘from its funds. ‘Rising’ 


from-the town is Greenwich Park, in‘ which ‘are ‘the 
royal observatory'and a naval asylum? 9 0 
Above Greenwich, and almost connected with it, is the 
-town of Deptford, containing a population of 20,0007; in 
the royal dock-yard; the Czar! Peter the Great’ wrought 
asa common ship-wright. A little to the north-west of 
‘Deptford is the Redhouse, the great store for provision- 
ing the royal navy. | Half a’ mile further we! come’ upon 
the) coast: of ‘Surrey ‘adjoining’ Kent’; heré- commences 
‘Rotherhithe, almost united to Deptford; and ‘a suburb 
of Southwark. “A tunnel under’ the! Thames! ig’now 


constructing from) Rotherhithe to the: Middlesex ‘side of 


the river:.! On the opposite shore is the village of Dime- 


house, .which connects’ the east end’ ofLondonbiwith - 
the: village of Poplar. From Limehouse’ we approach 
onithe right the‘London'docks. The’ majestic "dome/of 
St Paul’s becomes now a prominent object’;'and at the 
distance of a mile-and a half, we reach: the Whar foat 


Wapping, which ‘terminates our’ voyage: Avuoe brn as: 


i 
{ 
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Abbey Craig, 58 

Abbotsford, 305 

Aberbrothock, see Arbroath 

Aberdeen described, 365 

Abercairney, note, 84 

Abercorn Kirk, 347 

Aberdour, 346 

Aberfeldy, 93 

Aberfoyle, note, 59 

Aberuchill Castle, note, 81 

Acharn, Fall of, 87 

Achinwillan, 372 

Achlyne, 84 

Achnacraig Village, 276 

Addiston, 205 

Ailsa Craig, 389 

Airds, 381 

Airth Castle, 349 

Airthrey, 60 

Allan, Bridge of, 61 

Aldborough, town of, 399 

Aldie Castle, zote, 124 

Alderston, 339 

_ Alexandria, Village of, 146 

Alloa Town and Tower, 350 

Alnmouth, 394 

Amisfield, 338 “> 

Ammondel House, 204 © 

Amulrie, note, 84 

Ancrum Moor, notc, 315 
= House, note, 316 

Anderston, 138 





Anstruther, West and East, 355 


Appin House, 381 


Arbroath Town and Abbey, 360 
Ardavaser, Ferry of, note, 260 


Ard-chin-Chrocan Inn, 71 
Ardchullery, 77 

Arden, 147 

Ardgartan, 163 





_ Ardgour, 382 


Ardgowan, 371 

Ardincaple Point, 380 

~ House, 172 
Ardkinglass, 164, 377 
Ardoch, Camp of, 57 
Ardtornish Castle, 277 
Ardvoirlich, 79 

Arisaig, note, 259 
Armadale, note, 260 

Aros Village and Inn, 277 
Arran, Island of, note, 385 
Arroquhar Inn, 171 
Ashiesteel, 301 

Atholl House, 213 
Auchtergaven, Village of, 103 
Auchindinny House, 296 
Aviemore Inn, 225 

Ayton Hall, 325 

—— Village of, 331 

—— House, 33] 





Balenri, 268 


‘Balgowar, note, 84 | 
Ballahulish Village and Inn, 261 


Ballater, note, 221 
Ballechin House, 94 
Balloch, note, 76 

Ferry, 146 
Castle, 147 
Balmanno Castle, 119 
Balmacaen, 246 
Balnahua, island of, 379 
Balnaguard Inn, 94 . 








Balphetrish, Ringing Stone of, | 


in Mull, 279 
Ballendean, 368 
Balquihidder, 78 A 
Bamborough Castle, 393 
Bankton House, 340 
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Caldron Linn ane Scenery on the Cloach Lighthouse, 370 i a 
Devon, 1 f tl Cluny, Castle of, note, 102 | | 
Caledonian Canal, account of the, _ Clyde, Vale of, 160° aalt | 
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Cambo, 356 : - | Coir-nan YE 1S : 
14 Cave, 72,77 Ae 
Gamba Walle A Coldingham, Village of, nole, 332 
Cambuskenneth Abbey, 58, 350 | Coldstream, Town) of, 328 — 
Cambusmore, 64 Colonsay, Island of, note, 378 
: Cambusnethan, 185 | Colinton House and Village, 31 
Campsie Linn, 103 Coltness, 197 
| Camstraddan, 150 Comrie, note, 81 | 
} Cantyre, Mull of, 388. | House, note, 81 
Canvey Island, 401 | Connel Ferry, 268 
si Carberry ‘Hill, 342 | Coquet, isle of, 394 | | 
i! Carfin House, 187 Cornhill, Village of, 325 4 
| Cardonnel, 178 Corpach, 240, 382, note, 256 
if Curdrona, 300 afi Corra Linn, 190. - | 
Y{ Carham Church, 325 Coren Beery, 260, setae 
'¢ Carlops, 33 Corrychattachan, note,» 
a Carlonan Linn, 169 Corstorphine Village, 35 | | 
! i Caroline Park, 346 Cowdenknows, 310. , 
s” 6Carolside, 311 


Craig Ellachie, 225~ 
if Carradale, 387 Craig Phadric, Vitrified Fort on, 
iF Carriden House, 348 23 lS “Han tl 
si? Carrick Castle, 172 
@, Carron Iron Works, 44 
e Carterhaugh, 303 | 


vo Cartland Crags, 192 


Craigcrook Castle, 128 
Craigforth, note, 59 
Craighall, note, 102 . 
Craigiehall, 128 
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Dunstanburgh Castle, 394. 
Dunstaffnage Castle, description — 
of, 269 

Duntarvie Castle, 36 _ 
Duntroon Castle, 376 
Dupplin Caste, 118 | 
Dunwich, town of, 399 
Dysart, 352 
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Earlsferry, 354 
Farlston, 311 
Easdale, Island: of, 379 
East Barns, 333 | 
Eastertyre, 94 - 
East Ord, 328 - 
Ecclesiamagirdlehill 116 
Eckford Village, note, 317 
Eddleston Church, 297 
Edenchip, 78 
Edinburgh, description of, 8, 
‘public buildings, 14, remarka- 
ble objects in the environs of, 
19, excursions in the vicinity of, 
21 


Ednam, village of, 321 

Vdradour, 208 

Kildon Hall and Village, 313 
- Hills, 309 

Elecho Castle, 1)6 | 

Elibank Tower, 301 _ 

Ellen-greig, Island of, 373 

Elderslie, 138 

Elvingston, 339, 

Ely House and Village, 354 

Erracht, 383 

Eriska, Island of, 381 

Erskine House, 140 

Erith, village of, 402 

Ethie House, 36] ‘ 

Eyemouth, village of, 331 


Fairnalee, 301 
Falkirk, town of, 40 
—— Hill of, 40 
Moor of, 43 
Fantassic, 337 | 
Farne Islands, 393 
Fascally, 209 
Fassfern; note, 259 
Faslane, 172 











| Fast Castle, note, 332 


eanteach, note, 83 — 
| ronda Falls of the, 214 
Fernton, note, 84 
Few House, 104, 107 
Fifeness, 356 


. | Findon, village of, 365 


-Fingal’s Cave, 282 | 
Finlarig Castle, 87 _ f 
Finlayston House, 140, 176 
Fisherrow, 341 
Fleurs, 319 
Flamboroughhead, 397 | 
‘Foot-dee, 365 — said 
Forfar, town of, 369 - ie 
Forneth, note, 102 | | . 
-Fort-Augustus, 247 
Fort-George, 234 0 
Fort-William, 249, Scenery and 
Antiquities in its vicinity, 250 
Fowlis, Wester, note, 84° y q 
Foyers, Fall of, 241. — | 
Fraoch Elan, Isle of, 
Awe, 265 | 
Friskie Hall, 140 
Freeburn Inn, 226 . 


in’ Loch 


Gala House, note, 305 . 
Galashiels, account of, note, 305 4 
Garron Point, 365 ; 

Gartmore House, note, 143 — : 

Garveloch Islands, 379 
General’s Hut, 244 © 
Girdleness, 365 | 
Gladsmuir Church, 339 
Gladswood, 313 

Glammis and Castle, note,.369 
Glasgow described, 130 
Glenalbert, 94 

Glenalmond, xote, 83 
Glenarbach, 140 

Glenary, 294 

Glencoe, scenery, &c. of, 26) 
Glencroe, scenery of, 163. ~ 

Glencorse House, 296 

Glendochart, 84 | 

Glenfalloch, note, 16) — 

Glenfarg, 119 

Glen-Finnan, ‘note, 259 

Glenfinlas, 69 
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Islay, island of, note, 377 
Isle of Dogs, 402: 262. 
Jura, island of, note, 376 


Kailzie, 300 

-Kaim of Mathers, 362 

‘Kames Castle, 372 

Keils Ferry, 376 

Keir, 62 phy 

Kelso, scenery in the vicinity. of, 
319, description of the town, 
$21, abbey of, 323 

Kemp’s Castle, 58 

Kenmore, village and Inn, 89 

Kennet House, 349 . 

Kerrera, island of, 274 

~ sound of, 380 

Kilbrannan, Sound of, 387 

Kilclhiurn Castle, 264 

Kilgraston, 119 

Killicrankie, pass of, described, 
209 

Killin, village and inn, 85 

Kilmadock Church, 63, 

Kilmorack, falls of, 235 

Kilmun, 370 

Kilpatrick Village, 40 

Kilrenny, 355 

Kincardine, 349 

————- Moss, note, 59- 

Kinfauns Castle, }l4. _ 

King’s House Inn, 73, 263 

Kinghorn, 352 

King’s Mcadow, 300 

King’s l’ass, (Dunkeld) 101 

King’s Seat, (ditto) 10L- 

Kingussie Village, 224 

Kinkell Castle, Bo6i>. ~ 

Rinloeh Runnoch, ‘village of, 

Kinnaird, 94 

Kinneff Village, &c. 363 

Kinneswood, 121 

Kinneil House, 348 

Kinnoul: Hill, 114 

Kinrara, 224 





Kinross, town of, 119, excursion 


from to the Caldron Lin, 122 
— House, 120 
Kippendavie, 56 





Kippenross, 56 y" 
Kirkaldy, 352 Sh ape 
Kirkliston Village, 35 -- 
Kirknewton, 203 
Kylehaken, note, 60 _ 
Kyles of Bute, 372 


Laggan Ulva, 280 | 7 { 
Lamberton, 331 ¢ { 
Lamlash, zote, 386 
Lamont House, 373 

Lanark,- ‘Town of, described, 187 
Languard Fort, 399 

Lanrick Castle, 64 ta 
Mead, 68 oe 
Larbert Churchiand Village,-46. 
House, 41° habe 
Largo House and. Village, 353 
Largs, 371. 6 








‘Laughton House, 326 


Lauriston Castle, 128, 346 

Lawrence Kirk, 368 
Lawers, note, 82 . 
Lee House, 193° _ i 
Lee Penny, account of the, 193 
Lees, 325 < 

Leney, Pass of, 77 

House, 77 

Lennoxlove, 339 Es | 4 
Lessuden, Village of, 316 | 
Lethem, 339 : es 

Letter-Finlay Inn, 248 

Leven, Village of, 353 

Vale of, 144 

Leven Temple, 370 

— Castle, 370 

Levenside, 145 

Libberton Church, &c. 295 
Lilliard’s Edge. See Ancrum 
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Linlithgow Town’ and. Palace 
description of, 36 

Lismore, Island of, 275, 380 

Littledean Tower, 318 

Loch Achray, 70, 65 

—— Aline, 278° 

Loch Ard, note, GO 

———— Upper, note. ¢ 
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fount Buddo, 360 — 
aaa Pleasant, 328 — 
== Stuart, 371 
: ‘Teviot, note, 316 
Moy-hall, 227 
Mickey Linn, 118 
Muirhouse, 346 aie 
Mull, [sland of, described, 278 
—— Sound of, note, 2715; pro- 
spects from, 276 . 
——. of Cantyre, 388 
Murthly Castle, 103 
Murdieston, 196 
Musselburgh, 341 





| Neidpath Castle, account of, 299 
| Newliston, 35 
New Lanark, village of, 19 
| New Hailes, 342 Me 
Newark Castle, description of, 
by 304 | 
[ Newbattle Abbey, 2 
[ Newhall, 33, 26 
tt Newhalls Inn, 27: 
; Newhaven, note, 34 
\ Newstead, village of, 31% 
yt Newtown, village of, 313 ° 
f Newton Don, 320 
Niddry Castle, 36 
al Nigg, Bay of, 365 
g! Nineware, 336 


iS Norham Castle, account of, 326 
s} = North) Berwick, 340 
w!  -North’ Berwick Law, note, 337 


i North Queensferry, 347 
( Oakfield, 375 


af Oban, village of,'described, 271, 
ft the best station for excursions 
' ; to Mull, Staffa, Iona; &c. 
bale note, 271, 380 

iB | Ochil Hills, 40, 118 

4 Ochtertyre, Stirlingshire, note, 59 
itt f —————. Ferthshire, note; 82 


Old Melrose, 3)3 
f Ord House, 328 
j Ordfordness, 399 

Oronsay, Island of, note; 378 
Ossian’s Hall, 99 
Cave, 100 
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Otter Ferry, 374, note, 371 
‘Oxenford Castle,28 =. 
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72 . | | | 
Pathhead, 352 | { 
Paxton House, 327-0 ane 
Peaths, or Pease Bridge, $32 ~ 
Peebles, town of, 297 
'Penicuik village, 32, 296 { 
| — House, 32,296 — ) 
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Perth, description of, 105 ; excur- 
_- sions from, and scenery in its 
neighbourhood, 10 | 

Pettycur, 351 i 
Philiphaugh, ‘note, 302 

Pinkie House, 342 

Pitkeathly Wells, 115 | 

Pitlochrie, 208 ° 
Pitmain, inn of, 22: 
Pitreavie, note, 125 
'Pittenweem, 354 
Plisken Glen, 199 
Polmaise, 350 
‘Poplar, village of, 402 
Port-Appin, 381 3 
| Edgar, 23, 347-3” 
—— Glasgow, 175 
Portincaple, 171 . 
Portmore. See. St Killan’s 
Portobello, 342 | 
Port-Bannatyne Bay, $72 
‘Port-Sonochan, 294 
Port-na-Croish, 381 ae 
Preston Hall, 29 
——— Church} 337 
Prestonfield, 2) 
Preston Grange, 340 
Prestonpans, 340) | 
Preston Tower, $4() | | 





Queensferry, South, 22, 124,351. 
Toes North, 23; note, 127 
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Strath-Ire, 78 

Strathtay, 9: My 
Sunderland, town of, 395. 
Nae TATE 


Tantallon Castle, note, 335 
Tarbet Inn, 159, note, 76 
_. excursion from, note, 161 
Tarbert, East, 373 

Taymouth Castle described, 89 
Taynuilt, 267,293 
Tentsmuir Point, 359 
Thornhill, xote, 59 

Thurston, 333 

Tilbury Kort, 401 

Tillichewn, 146 

Tillmouth, 326 

Tobermory, village of, 279 

Tor Castle, 254 

Torr, mill of, note, 59 

Torrance, 199 

Torrisdale Castle, 387 

Torryburn, 348 

Yorwood, 45, 43 

Torwoodlee, note, 305 

Toward Castle, 372 

Point. of, 371 

Tranent, 340 

Traquair House, 301 

Trosachs, description of the, 7} 

Tulliallan Castle, 349 

Tullimet House, 208 

Tullybody House, 350 

Tummel, district of, note, 210 
———, lfall of the, 210 
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Tweedside House, 297 

T wisel Castle, 326 ae 

Tyndrum, village and inn, 263, 
note, 162 

Tynemouth, 394 

Tynningham House, 336 


Uddingston, 180 

Ulva, Island of, 280 
Union Chain Bridge, 327 
Upper Hailes, 337 


Wallace’s Cave, 193 
Wallyford, 341 
Warkworth, 394 

Wash, the, 397 

Wells, town of, 398 
Wemyss Castle, 352 

Werk Castle, 325 

Wester Langlee, note, 312 
Whistlebury Castle, 363 
Whitby, town and abbey, 396 
Wilsontown, 202. 
Winchburgh village, 36 
Winterfield, 336 

Wishaw, 197 

Woodbank, 146 

Wooden, 320 
Woodhouselee, 32, 296 
Woodside, 320 | 
Woolwich, 402 


Yair, 301 . 
Yarmouth, town of, 398 
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